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CHAP. IX. 


Of the agricultural Syftems^ or of thofe Syjtems of 
folitical (Economy y which reprefent the Produce 
of Land as either the foie or the principal Source 
of the Revenue and Wealth of every Country, 


T he agricultural fyftems of political oeco- 
nomy will not require fo long an expla- 
nation as that which I have thought it 
neceflary to beftow upon the mercantile or com- 
mercial fyftem. 

That fyftem which reprefents the produce of 
land as the foie foi^rce of the revenue and wealth 
of every country, has, fo far as I know, never been 
adopted by any nation, and it at prefent exifts 
only in the fpeculations of a few men of great 
VoL. III. B learning 
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® ^ learning and ingenuity in France. It would not, 

furely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a fyftem which never has done, an^ 
probably never will do any harm in any part 
the world. I fliall endeavour to explain, hov:- 
ever, as diftindly as I can, the great outlines of.. 
this very ingenious fyftem. 


Mr. Colbert, the famous minifteiYof Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great induftry 
and knowledge of detail j of great experience 
and acutenefs in the examination of publick ac- 
counts, and of abilities, in fhort, every way fitted 
for introducing method and good order into the 
collcdlion and expenditure of the publick revenue. 
That minifter had unfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyftem, in its nature 
and eflence a fyftem of reftraint and regulation, 
and fuch as could fcarce fail to be agreeable to a 
laborious and plodding man of bufinefs, who had 
been accuftomed to regulate the different depart- 
ments of publick offices, and to eftablilh the ne- 
ceflary checks and controuls for confining each 
to its proper fphere. The induftry and com- 
merce of a great country he endeavoured to re- 
gulate upon the fame model as the departments 
of a publick office j and inftead of allowing every 
man to purfue his own intereft his own way, upon 
the liberal plan of equality, liberty and juftice, 
he beftowed upon certain branches of induftry- 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary reftraints. He was not 
only difpofed, like other European minifters, to 
5 encourage 
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encourage more the induftry of the towns than 
that of the country j but, in order to fupport the 
induftry of the towns, he was willing even to de- 
prefs and keep down that of the country. In 
o>dei^to render provifions cheap to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufadtures and foreign commerce, he prohibited 
altogetner the exportation of corn, and thus ex- 
cluded the inhabitants of the country from every 
foreign market for by far the moft important part 
of the produce of their induftry. This prohibi- 
tion, joined to the reftraints impofed by the anticnt 
provincial laws of France upon the tranfportation 
of corn from one province to another, and to the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the cultivators in almoft all the provincesj 
difcouraged and kept down the agriculture of 
that country very much below the ftate to which 
it would naturally have rifen in fo very fertile a 
foil and fo very happy a climate. This ftate of 
difcouragement and depreffion was felt more or 
lefs in every different part of the country, and 
many different enquiries were fet on foot con- 
cerning the caufes of it. One of thofe caufes 
appeared to be the preference given, by the infti- 
tutions of Mr. Colbert, to the induftry of the 
towns above that of the country. 

I? the rod be bent too much one way, fays the 
proverb, in order to make it ftraight you muft 
bend it as much the other. The French phi- 
lofophers, who have propofed the fyftem which 
reprefents agriculture as the foie fource of the re- 
venue and wealth of every country, feem to have 
B 2 adopted 
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adopted this proverbial maxim; and as in the 
plan of Mr. Colbert the induftry of the towns 
was certainly over-valued in comparifon with 
that of the country ; fo in their fyftem it feems) 
to be as certainly under-valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever" 
been fuppofed to contribute in any refpedl to- 
wards the annual produce of the land anfi labotr 
of the country, they divide into three claffes. 
The firft is the clafs of the proprietors of land. 
The fecond is the clafs of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they ho- 
nour with the peculiar appellation of the pro- 
dudtive clafs. The third is the clafs of artifi- 
cers, manufafturers and merchants, whom they 
endeavour to degrade by the humiliating appel- 
lation of the barren or unprodudlive clafs. 

The clafs of proprietors contributes to the an- 
nual produce by the expence which they may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of the 
land, upon the buildings, drains, enclofures and 
other ameliorations, which they may either make 
or maintain upon it, and by means of which the 
cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital, to 
raife a greater produce, and confequently to pay 
a greater rent. This advanced rent may be con- 
fidered as the interefl or profit due to the propri- 
etor upon the expence or capital which he thus 
employs in the improvement of his land. Such 
expences are in this fyftem called ground ex- 
pences (depenfes foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the 
annual produce by what are in this fyftem called 

the 
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the original and annual expences (depenfes pri- 
mitives et depenfes annuelles) which they lay 
out upon the cultivation of the land. The ori- 
ginal expences confift in the inftruments of huf- 
in the ftock of cattle, in the feed, and 
thl maintenance of the farmer’s family, fer- 
vants and cattle, during at leaft a great part of 
the firfhyear of his occupan^r, or till he can re- 
ceive fome return from the land. The annual 
expences confift in the feed, in the wear and tear 
of the inftruments of hulbandry, and in the an- 
nual maintenance of the farmer’s fervants and 
cattle, and of his family too, fo far as any part 
of them can be confidered as fervants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be fufficient, firft, to replace to him with- 
in a reafonable time, at leaft during the term of 
his occupancy, the whole of his original ex- 
pences, together with the ordinary profits of 
ftock ; and, fecondly, to replace to him annually 
the whole of his annual expences, together like- 
wife with the ordinary profits of ftock. Thofe 
two forts of expences are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation j and unlefs they 
are regularly reftored to him, together with a 
reafonable profit, he cannot carry on his employ- 
ment upon a level with other employments } but, 
from a regard to his own intereft, muft defert 
it as foon as poflible, and feek fome other. That 
part of the produce of the land which is thus ne- 
ceffary for enabling the farmer to. continue his 
bufinefs, ought to be confidered as a fund facred 
B 3 to 
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® tQ cultivation, which if the landlord violates, ha 

neceflarily reduces the produce of his own land, 
and in a few years not only difablcs the farmer 
from paying this racked rent, hut from paying 
the reafonable rent which he miglit other^f(5, 
have got for his land. The rent which pre^erfy- 
belongs to the landlord, is qo more than th[; neat 
produce which remains after paying in thjrcom- 
plcateft manner all the neceflary expences which 
mufl be previoufly laid out in order to raife the 
grofs, or the whole produce. It is becaufe the 
labour of the cultivators, over and above paying 
compleatly all thofe neceffary expences, affords 
a neat produce of this kind, that this clafs of 
people are in this fyftem peculiarly diftinguifhed 
by the honourable appellation of the productive 
clafs. Their original and annual expences are 
for the fame reafon called, in this fyftem, pro- 
ductive expences, becaufe, over and above re- 
placing their own value, they occafion the annual 
reproduction of this neat produce. 

The ground expences, as they are called, or 
what the landlord lays out upon the improve- 
ment of his land, are in this fyftem too honoured 
with the appellation of productive expences. 
Till the whole of thofe expences, together with 
the ordinary profits of •ftock, have been com- 
pleatly repaid to him by the advanced rent which 
he gets from his land, that advanced rent ought 
to be regarded as facred a.nd inviolable, both by 
the church and by the king j ought to be fubjeCt 
neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other- 
wife, by difeouraging the iniprovement of land, 

the 
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the church difcourages the future increafe of her 
own tithes, and the king the future increafe of 
lis own taxes. As in a well-ordered ftate of 
[hings, therefore, thofe ground expences, over 
>ve reproducing in the coinpleateft man- 
lier their own value, occafion likewife after a cer- 
tain tirle a reproduftion of a neat produce, they 
are in mis fyftem confidered as productive ex^- 
pences. 

The ground expences of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the annual 
expences of the farmer, are the only three forts 
of expences which in this fyftem are confidered 
as productive. All other expences and all other 
orders of people, even tliofe who in the common 
apprehenfions of men are regarded as the moft 
productive, are in this account of things repre- 
fented as altogether barren and unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular, 
whofe induftry, in the common apprehenfions of 
men, incrcafes fo much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this fyftem reprefented 
as a clafs of people altogether barren and un- 
productive. Their labour, it is faid, replaces 
only the ftock v/hich employs them, together 
with its or4inary profits. That ftock confifts in 
the materials, tools, and wages, advanced to them 
by their employer j and is the fund deftined for 
their employment and maintenance. Its profits 
are the fund deftined for the maintenance of their 
employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the ftock of materials, tools and wages 
necelTary fpr their employment, fo he advances 
B 4 to 
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to himfelf what is neceflary for his own mainte- 
nance, and this maintenance he generally pro- 
portions to the profit which he expefts to make 
by the price of their work. Unlefs its price re-^ 
pays to him the maintenance which he adyajjC' 
to himfelf, as well as the materials, too^ahd 
wages which he advances to his workmen, f t evi- 
dently does not repay to him the whole ^pence 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of ma- 
nufafturihg ftock, therefore, are not, like the rent 
of land, a neat produce which remains after com- 
pleatly repaying the whole expence which muft 
be laid out in order to obtain them. The ftock 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the mafter manufafturer ; and it yields a rent 
likewife to another perfon, which that of the 
mafter manufaflurer does not. The expence, 
therefore, laid out in employing and maintain- 
ing artificers and manufacturers, does no more 
than continue, if one may fay fo, the exiftence 
of its own value, and does not produce any new 
value. It is therefore altogether a barren arid 
unprodu6tive expence. The expence, on the 
contrary, laid out in employing farmers and 
country labourers, over and above continuing 
the exiftence of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore 
a productive expence. 

Mercantile ftock is equally barren and un- 
productive with rnanufaCturing ftock. It only 
continues the exiftence of its own value, without 
pfpdfUcing any new value. Its profits are only 
l^e repayment of the maintenance which its em- 
ployer 
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ployer advances to himfelf during the time that ^ *’• 

he employs it, or till he receives the returns of 
it. They are only the repayment of a part of 
fthe expence which muft be laid out in employ- 

or-Jf. 

T'hI labour of artificers and manufacturers ne- 
ver aJds any thing to the value of the whole 
annualVmount of the rude produce of the land. 

It adds indeed greatly to the value of fome par- 
ticular parts of it. But the confumption which 
in the mean time it occafions of other parts, is 
precifely equal to the value which it adds to thofe 
parts j fo that the value of the whole amount is 
not, at any one moment of time, in the leaft: 
augmented by it. The peffon who works the 
lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will 
fometimes raife the value of perhaps a penny- 
worth of flax to thirty pounds fterling. But 
though at firfl; fight he appears thereby to mul- 
tiply the value of a part of the rude produce 
about feven thoufand and two hundred times, he 
in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce. The work- 
ing of that lace cofts him perhaps two years la- 
bour, The thirty pounds which he gets for it 
when it is finiflicd, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the fubfiflence which he advances to 
himfelf during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it.. The value which, by every day’s, 
month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the flax, 
does no more than replace the value of his own 
confumption during that day, month, or year. 

At no moment of time, therefore, does he add 

any 
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any thing to the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the land : the 
portion of that produce which he is continually 
confuming, being always equal to the value 
which he is continually producing. 
trcme poverty of the greater part of the pf rfons ‘ 
employed in this expenfive, though triflin|* nia- 
nufkfture, may fatisfy us that the price m their 
work does not in ordinary cafes exceed the value 
of their fubfiftence. It is otherwife v/ith the 
work of farmers and country labourers. The 
rent of the landlord is a value, which, in ordi- 
nary cafes, it is continually producing, over and 
above replacing, in the moll compleat manner, 
the whole confumption, the whole expence laid 
out upon the employment and maintenance both 
of the workmen and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers and merchants, can 
augment the revenue and wealth of their fociety, 
by parlimony only ; or, as it is exprefled in this 
fyllem, by privation, that is, by depriving them- 
felves of a part of the funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence. They annually reproduce no- 
thing but thofe funds. Unlefs, therefore, they 
annually fave fome part of them, unlefs they an- 
nually deprive themfelves of the enjoyment of 
fome part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their fociedy can nev'er be in the fmaileft degree 
augmented by means of their induftry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may en- 
joy compleatly the whole funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence, and yet augment at the fame 
time the revemie and wealth of their fociety. 

Over 
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Over and above what is deftined for their own ^ 
fubfiftence, their induftry annually affords a neat 
produce, of which the augmentation neceffarily 
Augments the revenue and wealth of their fociety, 

IS, therefore, which, like France or Eng- 
bnfift in a great meafure of proprietors 
and cuiivators, can be enriched by induftry and 
enjoym\>t. Nations, on the contrary, which,, 
like Holland and Hamburgh, are compofed 
chiefly of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, can grow rich only through parfimony 
and privation. As the intereft of nations fo dif- 
ferently circymftanced, is very different, fo is 
likev/ife the common charaiffer of the people. In 
thofe of the former kind, liberality, franknefs, 
and good fellowlhip, naturally make a part of 
that common charadler. In the latter, narrow- 
nefs, meannefs, and a feififli difi?ofition, averfe 
to ail focial pleafure and enjoyment. 

The unproductive clafs, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufafturers, is maintained and 
employed altogether at the expence of the two 
other claffes, of that of proprietors, and of that 
of cultivators* They furnilh it both with the 
materials of its work and with the fund of its 
fubfiftence, with the corn and cattle which it 
confumes while it is employed about that work. 
The proprietors and cultivators finally pay both 
the wages of all the workmen of the unproduc- 
tive clafs, and the profits of aU their employers. 
Thofe workmen and their employers are proper- 
ly the fervants of the proprietors and cultivators. 
They are only . fervants who work without doors. 
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® ^ as menial fervants work within. Both the one and 

the other, however, are equally maintained at 
the cxpence of the fame matters. The labour 
of both is equally unproductive. It adds no-‘ 
thing to the value of the fum total of 
produce of the land. Inttead of increafT,ig 
value of that fum total, it is a charge and ex- 
pence which mutt be paid out of it, r 

The unproductive clafs, however, is not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the other two clafles. 
By means of the induftry of merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, the proprietors and cul- 
tivators can purchafe both the foreign goods and 
the manufactured produce of their own country 
which they have occafion for, with the produce 
of a much fmaller quantity of their own labour, 
than what they would be obliged to employ, if 
they were to attempt, in an aukward and unlkil- 
ful manner, either to import the one, or to make 
the other for their own ufe. By means of the 
unproductive clafs, the cultivators are delivered 
from many cares which would otherwife dittraCt 
their attention from the cultivation of land. 
The fuperiority of produce, which, in confe- 
qiience of this undivided attention, they are en- 
abled to raife, is fully fufficient to pay the whole 
expence which the maintenance and employment 
of the unproductive clafs cotts either the pro- 
prietors, or themfelves. The induftry of mer- 
. chants, artificers, and manufacturers, though in 
its own nature altogether unproductive, yet con- 
tributes in this manner indireCtly to increafe the 
produce of the land, It incpeafes the productive 
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powers of produftive labour, by leaving it at ^ 
liberty to confine itfelf to its proper employ- 
ment, the cultivation of landj and the plough 
goes frequently the eafier and the better by means 
labour of the man whofe bufinefs is moft 
>^motl from the plough. 

It ctn never be the intereft of the proprietors 
and cunivators to reftrain or to difcourage in any 
refpedt the induftry of merchants, artificers and 
manufafturers. The greater the liberty which 
this unprodudtive clafs enjoys, the greater will 
be the competition in all the different trades 
which compofe it, and the cheaper will the other 
two claffes be fupplied, both with foreign goods 
and with the manufadtured produce of their own 
country. 

It can never be the intereft of the unproduc- 
tive clafs to opprefs the other two claffcs. It is 
the furplus produce of the land, or what remains 
after dedudling the maintenance, firft, of the 
cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprietors, 
that maintains and employs the unprodudtive 
clafs. The greater this furplus, the greater muft 
likewife be the maintenance and employment of 
that clafs. The eftablilhment of perfedt juftice, 
of perfedt liberty, and of perfedt equality, is the 
very fimple fecret which moft effedlually fecures 
the higheft degree of prolperity to ail the three 
claffes. 

The merchants, artificers, and manufadturers 
of thofe mercantile ftates which, like Holland 
and Hamburgh, confift chiefly of this unpro- 
dudtive clafs, are in the fame manner maintained 
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altogether at the expence of the 
proprietors and cidrivators of land. The only 
difference is, that thofe proprietors and cultiva- 
tors are, the greater part of them, placed at 
a moil inconvenient diftance from th 
chants, artificers, and manufafturers who: 
fuppiy with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiflence, are the inhabitants of 
other countries, and the fubjefts of other govern- 
ments. 

Such mercantile ftates, however, are not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the inhabitants of 
thofe other countries. They fill up, in fomc 
meafure, a very important void, and fuppiy the 
place of the merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of thofe countries 
ought to find at home, but v/hom, from Ibme 
defeiSt in their policy, they do not find at honrie. 

It can never be the intereft of thofe landed 
nations, if I may call them fo, to difcourage or 
diftrefs the induflry of fuch mercantile ftates, by 
impofing high duties upon their trade, or upon 
the commodities which they furniflr. Such 
duties, by rendering thofe commodities dearer, 
could ferve only to fink the real value of the 
furplus produce of their own land, with which, 
or, what comes to the fame thing, with the price 
of which thofe commodities are purchafed. 
Such duties could ferve only to difcourage the 
increafe of that furplus produce, and confequent- 
ly the improveiTient and cultivation of their own 
land. The moft effeftual expedient, on the con- 
trary, for railing the value of that furplus pro- 
duce. 
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duce^ for encouraging its increafe, and confe- 
quently the improvement and cultivation of their 
own land, would be to allow the moft perfedh 
freedom to the trade of all filch mercantile na- 
tions. 

liis perfeft freedom of trade would even be 
the nsoll: eflFe(5fcual expedient for fupplying them, 
in dw time, with all the artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, whom they wanted at 
home, and for tilling up in the propcreft and 
moft advantageous manner that very important 
void which they felt there. 

T HE continual increafe of the furplus produce 
of their land, would, in due time, create a 
greater capital than wdiat could be employed 
with the ordinary rate of profit in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land ; and the furplus 
part of it would naturally turn itfelf to the em- 
ployment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
But thofe artificers and manufacturers, finding at 
home, both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiflence, might immediately, 
even with much iefs art and fkill, be able to 
work as cheap as the like artificers and manu- 
facturers of fuch mercantile ftates, who had both 
to bring from a great diflance. Even though 
from want of art and fkill, they might not for 
fome time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a 
market at hpme, they might be able to fell their 
work there as cheap as that of the artificers and 
manufacturers of fuch mercantile ftates, which 
could not be brought to that market but from fo 
great a diftance ; and as their arc and flcill im- 
proved. 
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* 0^0 K proved, they would foon be able to fell it 
cheaper. The artificers and manufafturers of 
fuch mercantile ftates, therefore, would immedi- 
ately be rivalled in the market of thofe landed 
nations, and foon after underfold and juftled qu*’ 
of it altogether. The cheapnefs of the mari|ufac- 
tures of thofe landed nations, in confequerice of 
the gradual improvements of art and/ flcill, 
would, in due time, extend their fale beyond the 
home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the fame 
manner gradually juftle out many of the manu- 
factures of fuch mercantile nations. 

This continual increafe both of the rude and 
manufactured produce of thofe landed nations 
would in due time create a greater capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in manufactures. 
The furplus of this capital would naturally turn 
itfelf to foreign trade, and be employed in ex- 
porting, to foreign countries, fuch parts of the 
rude and manufactured produce of its own 
country, as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. In 'the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed 
natioq would have an advantage of the fame kind 
over thofe of mercantile nations, which its arti- 
ficers and manufacturers had over the artificers 
and manufaClurefs of fuch nations } the advan- 
tage of finding at home that cargo, and thole 
ftqres and provifions, which the others were 
obliged to feek for at a diftance. With inferior 
art and Ikill in navigation, therefore, they would 

be 
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be able to fell that cargo as cheap in foreign ® 
markets as the merchants of fuch mercantile na- 
tions j and with equal art and (kill they would 
be able to fell it- cheaper; They would foon, 
theyeforCj rival thofe mercantile nations in this 
branch. of foreign tradej and in due time would 
juftlc them out of it altogether. 

AccoRbiNG to this liberal and generous' 
fyftem, therefore, the moft advantageous method 
in which a landed nation can raife up artificers, 
manufafturers and merchants of its own, is to 
grant the moft perfect freedom of trade to the 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants of all 
other nations. It thereby raifes the value of the 
furplus produce of its own land, of which the 
continual increafe gradually eftabltlhes a fund 
which in due time neceiTarily raifes up all the 
artificers, manufadturers and merchants whom ic 
has occafion for. 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, op- 
prefles either by high duties or by prohibitions 
the trade of foreign nations, it neceffarily hurts 
its own intereft in two different ways. Firft, by 
raifing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
forts of manufadtures, it neceffarily finks the real 
value of the furplus produce of its own land, with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which, it purchafes thofe foreign 
goods andmanufadtures. Secondly, by giving a 
fort of monopoly of the home market to its own 
merchants, artificers and manufadlurers, it raifes 
the rate of mercantile and manufadturing profit 
in proportion to that of agricultural profit, and 

VoL, III, C confe- 
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® ^ cofifcquently either draws from agriculture a part 

< of the capital which had before been employed 
in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
would otherwife have gone to it. This policy, 
therefore, difcourages agriculture in two differ- 
ent ways j firft, by finking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit 5 and, fecondly, by raifing the 'rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered lefs advantageous, and trade and manu- 
fa<5tures more advantageous than they otherwife 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his own 
intereft to turn, as much as he can, both his 
capital and his induftry from the former to the 
latter employments. 

Though, by this oppreflive policy, a landed 
nation Ihould be able to raife up artificers, 
inanufafturers and merchants of its Own, fome- 
what fooner than it could do by the freedom of 
trade; a matter, however, which is not a little 
doubtful ; yet it would raife them- up, if one 
may fay fo, prematurely, and before it was per- 
fcftly ripe for them. By raifing up too haftily 
one fpecies of induftry, it would deprefs another 
mare valuable fpecies of induftry. By raifing 
up too haftily a fpecies of induftry which only 
replaces the ftock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would deprefs a 
fpecies of induftry which, over and above re- 
placing that -ftock with its profit, affords like- 
wife a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. 
It would deprefs produflivc labour, by encou- 
raging 
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Paging too haftily that labour which is altogether 
barren and unproduftive. 

In what manner, according to this fyftern, the 
fum total of the annual produce of the land is 
ciiltributed among the three clalTes above men- 
tioned, and in what manner the labour of the 
tinpro(|uftive clafs, does no more than replace 
the value of its own confumption, without in- 
creafing in any refpedt the value of that fum 
total, is reprefented by Mr. Quefnai, the very 
ingenious and profound author of this fyftern, 
in fome arithmetical formularies. The firft of 
thefe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diftinguilhes by the name of the Oeco- 
nomical Table, reprefents the manner in which 
he fuppofes this diftribution takes place, in a 
ftate of the moft perfeft liberty, and therefore of 
the higheft profperity ; in a ftate where the an- 
nual produce is fuch as to afford the greateft 
poffible neat produce, and where each clafs en- 
joys its proper ftiare of the whole annual pro- 
duce. Some fubfequent formularies reprefent 
the manner in which, he fuppofes, this diftribu- 
tion is made in different ftates of reftraint and 
regulation ; in which, either the clafs of proprie- 
tors, or the barren and unproductive clafs, is 
more favoured than the clafs of cultivators, 
and in which, either the one or the other en- 
croaches more or lefs upon the fhare which ought 
properly to belong to this productive clafs. Every 
fuch encroachment, every violation of that na- 
tural diftribution, which the moft perfeCt liberty 
would eftablifh, muft, according to this fyftern, 
C 2 neceffarily 
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neccflarily degrade more or lefsj from one year 
to another, the value and fum total of the an- 
nual produce, and muft neccflarily occaflon a 
gradual declenfion in the real wealth and revenue 
of the focicty ; a declenfion of which the progrefe 
muft be quicker or flower, according to the de-' 
gree of this encroachment, according as that 
natural diftribution, which the moft perfeft li- 
berty would eftablilh, is more or lefs violated. 
Thofe fubfequent formularies reprefent the dif- 
ferent degrees of declenfion, which, according 
to this fyftem correfpond to the different degrees 
in which this natural diftribution of things is 
violated. 

Some fpeculative phyficians feem to have ima- 
gined that the health of the human body could 
be preferved only by a certain precife regimen 
of diet and exercifc, of which every, the fmalleft, 
violation neceffarily occafioned fome degree of 
difeafe or diforder proportioned to the degree of 
the violation. Experience, however, would feem 
to (how tha't the human body frequently pre- 
fervcs, to all appearance at leaft, the moft per- 
fedt ftate of health under a vaft variety of differ- 
ent regimens ; even under fome which are ge- 
nerally believed to be very far from being per- 
fcdtly wholefome. But the healthful ftate of the 
human body, it would feem, contains in itfelf 
fome unknown principle of prefervation, capable 
either of preventing or of correfting, in many 
refpefts, the bad effedls even of a very faulty 
regimen. Mr. Quefnai, who was himfclf a phy- 
fician,*and a very Ipeculative phyfician, fecms to 

have 
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have entertained a notion of the fane kind con- c h^a p. 
cerning the political body, and to have imagined 
that it would thrive and profper only under a 
certain precife regimen, the exadt regimen of 
perfeft liberty and perfedt juftice. He feems not 
to have confidered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a prin- 
ciple of prefervation capable of preventing and 
corredting, in many refpedts, the bad effedts of a 
political oeconomy, in fome degree, both partial 
and oppreflive. Such a political oeconomy, 
though it no doubt retards more or lefs, is not 
always capable of flopping altogether the natural 
progrefs of a nation towards wealth and pro- 
fperity, and ftill lefs of making it go backwards. 

If a nation could not profper without the enjoy- 
ment of perfedl liberty and perfedl juftice, there 
is not in the world a nation which could ever 
have profpered. In the political body, however, 
the wifdom of nature has fortunately made ample 
provifion for remedying many of the bad effedls 
of the folly and injuftice of man ; in the fame 
manner as it has done in the natural body, for 
remedying thofe of his floth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this fyftem, however, 
feems to lie in its reprefenting the clafs of arti- 
ficers, manufadlurers and merchants, as alto- 
gether barren and tinprodudlive. The follow- 
ing obfervations may ferve to Ihow the impro- 
priety of this reprefentation. 

First, this cfafs, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual con- 
C 3 fumption. 
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K fumption, an4 continues, at Icaft, the exiftcnc« 
of the ftock or capital which maintains and em- 
ploys it. But upon this account alone the de- 
nomination of barren or unprodudive Ihould 
feem to be very improperly applied to it. We 
Ihould not call a marriage barren or unproduc- 
tive, though it produced only a fon and a 
daughter, to replace the father and mother, and 
thouffh it did not increafe the number of the 
human fpecies, but only continued it as it was 
before. Farmers and country labourers, indeed, 
over and above the ftock which maintains and 
employs them, reproduce annually a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord. As a marriage 
which affords three children is certainly more 
produdive than one which affords only two ; fo 
the labour of farmers and country labourers is 
certainly more produdive ihan that of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufadurers. The fupe- 
rior produce of the qne clafs, however, does not 
render the other barren or unprodudive. 

Secondly, it feems, upon this account, alto- 
gether improper to confider artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, in the fame light as me- 
nial lervants. The labour of menial fervants 
does not continue the exiftence of the fund which 
maintains and employs them. Their mainte- 
nance and crnplpyment is altogether at the cx- 
pence of their mafters, and the work which they 
perform is not of a nature to repay that expence, 
That work confifts in fervices which perifh ge- 
nerally in the very inftant of their performance, 
dbes not fix or realise itfclf in any vendible 
4 commodity 
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commodity which can replace the value of their ^ * **■ 

wages and maintenance^. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufadlurcrs and mer- 
chants, naturally does fix and realize itfelf in 
fome fuch vendible commodity. It is upon this 
account that, in the chapter in which I treat of 
productive and unproductive labour, I have 
clafled artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
among the productive labourers, and menial fer- 
vants among the barren or unproductive. 

Thirdly, it feems, upon every fuppofition, 
improper to fay, that the labour of artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants, does not increafe 
the real revenue of the fociety. Though we 
Ihould fuppofe, for example, as it feems to be 
fuppofed in this fyftem, that the value of the 
daily, monthly, and yearly confumption of 
this clafs was exaCtly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly production, yet it 
would not from thence follow that its labour 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the fociety. An artificer, for example, 
who in the firft fix months after harveft, executes 
ten pounds worth of work, though he ihould in the 
fame time confume ten pounds worth of corn and 
other neceflaries, yet really adds the value of ten 
pounds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety. While he has been con- 
fuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn and other neceflaries, he has produced an 
equal value of work capable of purchafing, either 
to himfelf or to fome other perfon, an equal half 
yearly revenue. The value, therefore, of wha$ 

C 4 ha& 
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K has been confiimed and produced during thefe 
fix months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty 
pounds. It is polTible, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds worth of this value, may ever 
have exifted at any one moment of time, But if 
the ten pounds worth of corn and other necef- 
faries, which were confumed by the artificer, had 
been confumed by a foldier or by a menial fer- 
vant, the value of that part of the annual produce 
which exifted at the end of the fix months, would 
have been ten pounds lefs than it adlually is in 
confequence of the labour of the artificer. 
Though the value of what the artificer produces, 
therefore, fhould not at any one moment of tipie 
be fuppofed greater than the value he confumes, 
yet at every moment of time the a£Iually exifting 
value of goods in the market is, in confequence 
of what he produces, greater than it otherwife 
would be, 

When the patrons of this lyftem aflert that the 
confumption of artificers, manufafturers and 
merchants, is equal to the value of what they 
produce, they probably mean no more than that 
their revenue, or the fund deftined for their con- 
fumption, is equal to it. But if they had ex- 
prefled therafelves more accurately, and only 
afferted that the revenue of this clafs was equal 
to the value of what they produced, it might 
readily have occurred to the reader, that what 
would naturally be faved out of this revenue, 
muft ncceflarily increafe more or lefs the real 
wealth of the fociety. In order," therefore, to 
make out fomething like an argument, it was 
neceflary tliat they Iho.uld expreft themfelves as 
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they have done} and this argument, even fup- ® 
pofing things adtually were as it leems to pre- 
fume them to be, turns out to be a very incon- 
clufive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can 
no more augment, without parfimony, the real 
revenue, the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of their fociety, than artificers, manufac- . 
turers and merchants. The annual produce of 
the land and labour of any fociety can be aug- 
mented only in two ways } either, firft, by fome 
improvement in the produftive powers of the 
ufeful labour aftually maintained within it } or, 
fecondly, by fome increafe in the quantity of 
that labour. 

The improvement in the produftive powers of 
ufeful labour depend, firft, upon the improve- 
ment in the ability of the workman } and, 
Tecondly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works. But the labour of artificers and 
manufadturers, as it is capable of being more 
fubdivided, and the labour of each workman re- 
duced to a greater fimplicity of operation, than 
that of farmers and country labourers, fo it is 
likewife capable of both thefe forts of improve- 
ment in a' much higher degree*. In this re- 
fpedt, therefore, the clafs of cultivators can have 
no fort of advantage over that of artificers and 
manufadlurers. 

The increafe in the quantity of ufeful labour 
adlually employed within any fociety, muft dcr 

9 See Book I, Chap. I. 

pend 
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pend altogether upon the increafe of the capital 
wiiich employs it j and the increafe of that ca- 
pital again muft be exadlly equal to the amount 
of the favings from the revenue, either of the 
particular perfons who manage and direft the 
employment of that capital, or of fome other 
perfons who lend it to them. If merchants, arti- 
ficers and manufacturers are, as this fyftem feems 
to fuppofe, naturally more inclined to parfimony 
and faving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, fo far, more likely to augment the quantity 
of ufeful labour employed within their fociety, 
and confequently to increale its real revenue, the 
annual produce of its land and labour. 

Fifthly and laftly, though the revenue of the 
inhabitants of every country was fuppofed to 
confift altogether, as this fyftem feems to fup- 
pofe, in the quantity of fubfiftence which their 
induftry could procure to them j y et, even upoiv 
this fuppofition, the revenue of a trading and 
manufacturing country muft, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one 
without trade or manufactures. By means of 
trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of 
fubfiftence can be annually imported into a par- 
ticular country than what its own lands, in the 
^Ctual ftate of their cultivation, could afford. 
The inhabitants of a town, though they fre- 
quently poffefs no lands of their own, yet draw 
to themfelves^ by their induftry fuch a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
as fupplies them, not only with the materials of 
their work, but with the fund of their fubfiftence. 

What 
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What a town always is with regard to the c 
.country in its i^eighbourhoodj one independent 
ftate or country may frequently be with regard 
to other independent ftates or countries. It is 
thus that Holland draws a great part of its fub- 
fiftence from other countries; live cattle from 
Holftein and Jutland, and corn from almoll all 
fhe different countries of Europe. A fmall, 
quantity of manufactured produce purchafcs a 
great quantity of rude produce. A trading and 
manufacturing country, therefore, naturally pur- 
chafes with a fmall part of its manufactured pro- 
duce a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries ; while, on the contrary, a country 
without trade and manufactures is generally 
obliged to purchafe, at the expence of a great 
part of its rude produce, a very fmall part of the 
manufactured produce of other countries. The 
one exports what can fubfift and accommodate 
but a very few, and imports the fubfiftence and 
accommodation of a great number. The other 
exports the accommodation and fubfiftence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very few 
only. The inhabitants of the one muft always 
enjoy a much greater quantity of fubfiftence than 
what their own lands, in the aClual ftate of their 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of 
the other muft always enjoy a much fmaller 
quantity. ' 

This fyftem, however, with all its imperfec- 
tions is, perhaps, the neareft approximation to the 
truth that has yet been publifhed upon the fubjeCt 
of political oeconomy, and is upon that account 

■well 
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■BOOK ^ell worth the confitleration of every man who 
wifhcs to examine with attention the principles 
of that very important fcience. Though in re- 
prefenting the labour which is employed upon 
land as the only^^produftive labour, the notions 
which it inculcates are perhaps too narrow and 
confined ; yet in reprefenting the wealth of na- 
tions as confiding, not in the unconfumable riches 
of money, but in the confumable goods annually 
reproduced by the labour of the fociety j and in 
reprefenting perfeft liberty as the only effeftual 
expedient for rendering this annual reprodudlion 
the grcated poffiblc, its dodtrine feems to be in 
every refpeft as jiid as it is generous and liberal. 
Its followers are vei-y numerous j and as men are 
fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to under- 
dand what furpafifes the comprehenfion of ordi- 
nary people, the paradox which it maintains, 
concerning the unproductive nature of manu- 
facturing labour, has not perhaps contributed a 
little to increafe the number of its admirers. 
They have for fome years pad made a pretty 
confiderable feCt, didinguilhed in the French re- 
publick of letters by the name of. The Oecono- 
mids. Their works have certainly been of fome 
ferviee to their country j not only by bringing 
into general difeuffion, many fubjeCts which had 
never been well examined, before, but by influ- 
encing in fome meafure the publick adminidra- 
tion in favour of agriculture. It has been in 
confequence of their reprefentations, according- 
ly, that the agriculture of France has been de- 
livered from feveral of the oppreffions which it 

before 
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before laboured under. The term during which ® ^ 

fuch a leafe can be granted, as will be valid 
againft every future purchafer or proprietor of 
the land, has been prolonged from nine to twenty- 
feven years. The antient provincial reftraints upon 
the tranfportation of corn from one province of 
the kingdom to another, have been entirely taken 
away, and the liberty of exporting it to all fo- 
reign countries, has been eftablifhed as the com- 
mon law of the kingdom in all ordinary cafes. 

This fedt, in their works, which are very nu- 
merous, and which treat not only of what is pro- 
perly called Political Oeconomy, or of the na- 
ture and caufes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the fyftem of civil go- 
vernment, all follow implicitly, and without any 
fenfible variation, the doftrine of Mr. Quefnai. 

There is upon this account little variety in the 
greater part of their works. The moft diftindt 
and beft connedled account of this dodlrine is to 
be found in a little book written by Mr. Mercier 
de la Riviere, fometime Intendant of Martinico, 
intitled. The natural and cflential Order of Po- 
litical Societies. The admiration of this whole 
fedt for their matter, who was himfelf a man of 
the greatett modetty and fimplicity, is not infe- 
rior- to that of any of the antient philofophers 
for the founders of their refpective fyftems. 

“ There have been, fince the world began,” fays 
a very diligent and refpedlable author, the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, " three great inventions 
** which have principally given ftability to po- 
“ litical focictiw, independent of many other in- 

ventions 
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6 k « ventions which have enriched and adorned 
mmi ** them. The firfti is the invention of writings 
** which alone gives human nature the power of 
** tranfmitting, without alteration, its laws, its 
contracts, its annals, and its difeoveries. The 
« fecond, is the invention of money, which binds 
together all the relations between civilized fo- 
** cietics. The third, is the Oeconomical Table, 
“ the refult of the other two, which completes 
them both by perfe6ling their object ; the great 
“ difeovery of our age, but of which our pofte- 
rity will reap the benefit.” 

As the political ©economy of the nations of 
modern Europe, has been more favourable to 
manufadlures and foreign trade, the induftry of 
the towns, than to agriculture, the induftry of the; 
country j fo that of other nations has followed a 
different plan, and has been more favourable to 
agriculture than to manufadtures and foreign 
trade. 

T HE policy of China favours agriculture more 
than all other employments. In China, the con- 
dition of a labourer is faid to be as much fupe- 
rior to that of an artificer ; as in moft parts of 
Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a la- 
bourer. In China, the great ambition of every 
man is to get pofleffion of fome little bit of land, 
either in property or in leafe j and leafes are there 
faid to be granted upon very moderate terms, and 
to be fufficiently fecured to the leffees. . The Chi- 
nefe have little relpcft for foreign trade. Your 
beggarly commerce ! was the language in which 
the Mandarins of Pekin ufed to talk to Mr. 

De Lange, 
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De Liange, the Ruffian envoy, concerning it *. c h^a 
E xcept with Japan, the Chinefe carry on, them- 
felves, and in their own bottoms, little or no fo- 
reign trade ; and it is only into one or two ports 
of their kingdom that they even admit the Ihips 
of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, 
in China, every way confined within a much nar- 
rower circle than that to which it would natu- 
rally extend itfelf, if more freedom was allowed 
to it, either in their own Ihips, or in thofe of fo- 
reign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a fmall bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon that 
account be tranfported at lefs expence from one 
country to another than moft parts of rude pro- 
duce, 'are, in almoft all countries, the principal 
fopport of foreign trade. In countries, befides, 
lefs extcnfive and lefs favourably circumftanced 
for interior commerce than China, they generally 
require the fupport of foreign trade. Without 
an extenfive foreign market, they could not well 
flourifh, either in countries fo moderately exten- 
five as to afford but a narrow home market ; or 
in countries where the communication between 
one province and another was fo difficult, as to 
render it impoflible for the goods of any parti- 
cular place to enjoy the whole of that home 
market which the country could afford. The 
perfection of manufacturing induftry, it muff be 
remembered, depends altogether upon the divi- 
'fion of labour ; and the degree to which the di- 

• See the Journal of Mr. He Lange in Bell’s Travels, 
irol. ii. p. *58. 276. and 293. 
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® ^ vifion of labour can be introduced into any ma- 

nufafture, is neceflarily regulated, it has already* 
been Ihown, by the extent of the market. But 
the great extent of the empire of China, the vaft 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of cli- 
mate, and confequently of produ6tions in its dif- 
ferent provinces, and the eafy communication by 
means of water carriage between the greater part 
of them, render the home market of that country 
of fo great extent, as to be alone fufficient to fup- 
port very great manufaftures, and to admit of 
very confiderable fubdivifions of labour. The 
home market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not 
much inferior to the market of all the different 
countries of Europe put together. A more ex- 
tenfive foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all the 
reft of the world j efpecially if any confiderable 
part of this trade was carried on in Chinefe ftiips ; 
could fcarce fail to increafe very much the ma- 
nufaftures of China, and to improve very much 
the produftive powers of its manufadluring in- 
duftry. By a more extenfive navigation, the Chi- 
nefe would naturally learn the art of ufing and 
conftrufting themfelves all the different machines 
made ufe of in other countries, as well -as the 
other improvements of art and induftry which 
are praftifed in all the different parts of the 
world. -Upon their prefent plan they have little 
opportunity of improving themfelves by the ex- 
ample of any other nation j except that of th^ 
Japanefe. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that'bf 
the Gentoo government of Indoftan, feem fo have 

favoured 
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favoured agriculture more than all other employ- ^ h a r, 
mentsi 

fioTH in ancient £gypt and tndoftan, the 
whole body of the people was divided into dif- 
ferent calls of tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to fon, to a particular employment 
or clafs of employments. The fon of a prieft 
was necelTarily a prieft } the fon of a foldier, a 
foldier; the fon of a labourer, a labourer} the 
fon of a weaver, a weaver } the fon of a taylor, 
a taylor •, See. In both countries, the call of the 
priefts held the higheft rank, and that of the fol- 
diers the next ; and in both countries, the call of 
the farmers and labourers was fiipcrior to the calls 
of merchants and manufadturers. 

The government of both countries was parti- 
cularly attentive to the intereft of agriculture. 

The works conftruAed by the ancient fovereigns 
of Egypt for the proper diftribution of the wa- 
ters of the Nile were famous in antiquity ; and 
the ruined remains of fome of them are ftill the 
admiration of travellers. Thofe of the fame 
kind which were conftrU(5led by the antient fo- 
vereigns of Indoftan, for the proper diftribution 
of the waters of the Ganges as well as of many 
other rivers, though they have been lefs cele- 
brated, feem to have been equally great. Both 
countries, accordingly, though fubjeift occafion- 
ally to deartlis, have been famous for their great 
fertility* Though both were extremely popu- 
lous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, they were 
both able to export great quantities of grain to 
their neighbours. 
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The anticnt Egyptians had a fuperftitious 
averfion to the fea ■, and as the Gentoo religion 
does not permit its followers to light a fire, nor 
confequently to drefs any vidtuals upon the wa- 
ter, it in efFe£l prohibits them from all diftant 
fea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians 
mull have depended almoft altogether upon the 
navigation of other nations for the exportation 
of their furplus produce j and this dependency, 
as it mull; have confined the market, fo it muft 
have difcouraged the increafe of this furplus pro- 
duce. It muft have difcouraged too the increafe 
of the manufactured produce more than that of 
the rude produce. Manufaftures require a much 
more extenfive market than the moft important 
parts of the rude produce of the land. A finglc 
ihoemaker will iTiake more than three hundred 
pairs of ftioes in the year ■, and his own family 
will not perhaps wear out fix pairs. Unlefs 
therefore he has the cuftom of at leaft fifty fuch 
families as his own, he cannot difpofe of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moft 
numerous clafs of artificers will feldom, in a large 
country, make more than one in fifty or one in a 
hundred of the whole number of families con- 
tained in it. But in fuch large countries as 
France and England, the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture has by fome authors been 
computed at a half, by others at a third, and by 
no author that I know of, at Icfs than a fifth of 
the whole inhabitants of the country. But as 
the produce of the agriculture of both France 
and England is, the far greater part of it, con- 

fumed 
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fumed at home, each perfon employed in it muft, 
according to thefe computations, require little 
more than the cuftom of one, two, or, at moft, 
of four fuch families as his own, in order to dif- 
pofe of the whole produce of his own labour. 
Agriculture, therefore, can fupport itfelf under 
the difeouragement of a confined market, much 
better than manufactures. In both antient Egypt 
and Indoftan, indeed, the confinement of the fo- 
reign market was in fome meafure compenfated 
by the conveniency of many inland navigations, 
which opened, in the moft advantageous manner, 
the whole extent of the home market to every 
part of the produce of every different diftricl of 
thofe countries. The great extent of Indoftan 
too rendered the home market of that country 
very great, and fufficient to fupport a great va- 
riety of manufactures. But the fmall extent of 
antient Egypt, which was never equal to Egg- 
land, muft at all times have rendered the home 
market of that country too narrow for fupport- 
ing any great variety of manufactures. Bengal, 
accordingly, the province of Indoftan, which 
commonly exports the greateft quantity of rice, 
has always been more remarkable for the ex- 
portation of a great variety of manufactures, 
than for that of its grain. Antient Egypt, on 
the contrary, though it exported fome manufac- 
tures, fine linen in particular, as well as fome 
other goods, was always moft diftinguifhed for 
its great exportation of grain. It was long the 
granary of the Roman empire. 

Da 
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B 0^0 K Tovereigns of China, of antient Egypt, 

V, « and of the different kingdoms into which In- 
doftan has at different times been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the moft con- 
fiderablc part, of their revenue from fome fort of 
land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, conlifted in a cer- 
tain proportion, a fifth, it is faid, of the produce 
of the land, which was either delivered in kind, 
or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to 
year according to all the variations of the pro- 
duce. It was natural, therefore, that the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries fhould be particularly 
attentive to the intercfts of agriculture, upon the 
pro.fperity or declenfion of which immediately 
depended the yearly increafe or diminution of 
their own revenue. 

The policy of the antient republicks of Greece, 
and that of Rome, though it honoured agricul- 
ture more than manufaftures or foreign trade, 
yet feems rather to have difeouraged the latter 
employments, than to have given any direft or 
intentional encouragement to the former. In 
feveral of the antient Hates of Greece, foreign 
trade was prohibited altogether ; and in feveral 
others the employments of artificers and ma- 
nufaHurers were confidered as hurtful to the 
ftrength and agility of the human body, as ren- 
dering it incapable of thofe habits which their 
military and gymnaftic exercifes endeavoured to 
form in it, and as thereby difqualifyiftg it more 

or 
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or left for undergoing the fatigues and encoun- 
tering the dangers of war. Such occupations 
were confldered as fit only for flaves, and the free 
citizens of the ftate were prohibited from exer- 
cifing them. Even in thofe ftates where no fuch 
prohibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, 
the great body of the people were in efFeft ex- 
cluded from all the trades which are now com- 
monly exercifed by the lower fort of the inhabit- 
ants of towns. Such trades were, at Athens 
and Rome, all occupied by the flaves of the 
rich, who exercifed them for the benefit of their 
mafters, whofe wealth, power, and protection, 
made it almoll impoflible for a poor freeman to 
find a market for his work, when it came into 
competition with that of the flaves of the rich. 
Slaves, however, are very feldom inventive ; and 
all the moft important improvements, either in 
machinery, or in the arrangement and diftribu- 
tion of work which facilitate and abridge labour, 
have been the difcQveries of freemen. Should 
^ flaye propofe any improvement of this kind, 
his mafter would be very apt to confidcr the 
propofal as the fuggeftion of lazinefs, and a de- 
fire to fave his own labour at the mafter’s ex- 
pence. The poor flavc, inftead of reward, 
would probably meet with much abufe, perhaps 
with fome punilhment. In the manufadturcs 
carried on by flaves, therefore, more labour muft 
generally have been employed to execute the 
fame quantity of work, than in thofe carried on 
by freemen. The work of the former muft, 
upon that account, generally have been dearer 
D 3 than 
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B K t’nan that of the latter. The Hungarian mines, 
it is remarked by Mr. Montefquieu, though not 
richer, have always been wrought with lefs ex- 
pence, and therefore with more profit, than the 
Turkifh mines in their neighbourhood. The 
Turkifh mines are wrought by flaves; and the 
arms of thofe flaves are the only machines which 
the Turks have ever thought of employing. 
The Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, 
who employ a great deal of machinei'y, by which 
they facilitate and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that is known about the 
price of manufactures in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans, it would appear that thofe of the 
finer fort were exceffively dear. Silk fold for its 
weight in gold. It w'as not, indeed, in thofe 
times a European manufacture ; and as it was all 
brought from the Eaft Indies, the diftance of the 
carriage may in fome meafure account for the 
greatnefs of the price. The price, however, 
which a lady, it is faid, would fometimes pay 
for a piece of very fine linen, feems to have been 
equally extravagant ; and as linen was always 
either a European, or, at fartheft, an Egyptian 
manufacture, this high price can be accounted 
for only by the great expence of the labour 
which muft have been employed about it, and 
the cxpence of this labour again could arife 
from nothing but the aukwardnefs of the ma- 
chinery which it made ufe of. The price of fine 
woollens too, though not quite fo extravagant, 
feems however to have been much above that of 
the prefent times. Some cloths, we are told by 

Pliny, 
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Pliny, dyed in a particular manner, coll a hun- ^ 
dfed denarii, or three pounds fix {hillings .and 
eight pence the pound weight *, Others dyed 
in another manner coft a thoufand denarii the 
pound weight, or thirty-three pound fix iliillings 
and eight pence. The Roman pound, it muft 
be remembered, contained only twelve of our 
avoirdupois ounces. This high price, indeed, 
feems to have been principally owing to the dye. 
But had not the cloths themfeivcs been much 
dearer than any v/hich are made in the prefent 
times, ib very expenfive a dye would not pro- 
bably have, been bellowed upon them. I’he dif- 
proportion would have been too great betv/cen 
the value of the accelibry and that of the princi- 
pal. The price mentioned by the fame f author 
of fome Triclinaria, a fort of woollen pillows or 
cufhions made tile of to lean upon as they re- 
clined upon their couches at table, pafles all cre- 
dibility ; fome of them being faid to have coft 
more than thirty thoufand, others more than three 
hundred thoufand pounds. This high price too is 
not faid to have arifen from the dye. In the drefs 
of the people of fafhion of both fexes, there feems 
to have been much lefs variety, it is obferved by 
Doftor Arbuthnot, in antient than in modern 
times ; and the very little variety which we find 
in that of the antient ftatues confirms his obfer- 
vation. He infers from this, that their drefs 
muft upon the whole have been cheaper than 
ours : but the conclufion does not feem to fol- 
low. When the expence of falhionable drefs is 
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» o p K very gfcat, the variety muft be very finall. But 
when, by the improvements in the produftive 
powers of manufa(5J:uring art and ind;Hftry, the 
expence of any one drefs comes to- be very mo- 
deratCj the variety will naturally be very great. 
The , rich not being able to diftinguifh thetn- 
felves by the expence of any one drefs, will na* 
turally endeavour to do fo by the multitude and 
variety of their drefles. 

The greateft and moft important branch of 
the commerce of every nation, it has already 
been obferved, is that which is carried on be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town and thofe of 
the country. The inhabitants of the town draw 
from the country the rude produce which confti- 
tutes both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence ■, and they pay for this 
rude produce by fending back to the country a 
certain portion of it manufaftured and prepared 
for immediate ufe, The trade which is carried 
on between thefc two different fets of people, 
conlifts ultimately in a certain quantity of rude 
produce exchanged for a certain quantity of 
manufadured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former ; and whatever 
tends in any country to raife the price of manu • 
faftured produce, tends to lower that of the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby to difeourage 
agriculture. The fmaller the quantity of ma- 
nufactured produce lyhich any given quantity of 
riide produce, or, what comes to the famp thing, 
which the price of any given quantity of rude 
produce is capable of purchafing, the .fmaller 
the exchangeable value of that given quantity 

of 
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ofrude produce the fmaller the encouragement ® •** 

•which either the landlord has to increafe its quan- 
tity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. V^hatever, befides, tends to diminifli 
in any country the number of artificers and ma- 
nufafturers, tends to diminifli the home market, 
the moft important of all markets for the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby ftill further to- 
difeourage agriculture. 

■ Those fyftems, therefore, ■which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impofc reftraints upon manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, aft contrary to the very 
end which they propofe, and indireftly difeou - 
rage that very fpecies of induftry "which they 
mean to promote. They arc fo far, perhaps, 
more inconfiftent than even the mercantile I'yftem. 

That fyftem, by encouraging manufaftures and 
foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a cer- 
tain portion of the capital of the fociety from 
fnpporting a more advantageous, to fupport a 
lefs advantageous fpecies of induftry. Bur ftill 
it really and in the end encourages that fpecies 
of induftry which it means to promote. Thofe 
agricultural fyftems, on the contrary, really and 
in the end difeourage their o'wn favourite fpecies 
' of induftry. 

It is thus that every fyftem which endeavours, 
either, by extraordinary encouragements, to dra-w 
towards a particular fpecies of induftry a greater 
fliare of the capital of the fociety than what would 
naturally go to it j or, by extraordinary reftraints, 
to force from a particular fpecies of induftry fome 

(hare 
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(hare of the capital which would otherwife be 
employed in itj is in reality fubverlive of the 
great purpofe which it means to promote. It 
retards, iiiilcad of accelerating, the progrefs of 
the focicty towards real wealth and greatnefs j and 
diminiflies, inftead of increafing, the real value of 
the annual produce of its land and labour. 

All fyftems either of preference or of rellraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and fimple fyftem of natural liberty efta- 
bliflies itfelf of its own accord. Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of juftice, is 
left perfectly free to purfue his own interefl his 
own way, and to bring both his induftry and ca- 
pital into competition with thofe of any other man, 
or order of men. The fovereign is completely 
difeharged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form witich he mull always be expofed to innu- 
merable dclufions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wifdom or knowledge could 
ever be fufficient ; the duty of fuperintending 
the induftry of private people, and of diredting it 
towards the employments moft fuitable to the in- 
tereft of the fociety. According to the fyftem of 
nattiral liberty, the fovereign has only three duties 
to attend to j three duties of great importance, 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common un- 
derftandings : flrft, the duty of protedling the fo- 
clciy from the violence and invafion of other in- 
dependent focieties j fecondly, the duty of pro- 
tefting, as far as pofilble, every member of the 
fociety from the injuftice or oppreffion of every 
other member of it, or the duty of eftablilhing 

an 
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an exa£t adminiftration of juftice ; and, thirdly, chap. 
the duty of eredting and maintaining certain pub- 
lick works^ and certain publick infcitutions, which 
it can never be for the intereft of any individual, 
or fmall number of individuals, to ereft and main- 
tain } becaufe the profit could never repay the ex- 
pence to any individual or fmall number of indi- 
viduals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great fociety. 

The proper performance of thofe fcveral duties 
of the fovereign necelTarily fuppofes a certain ex- 
pence ; and this expencc again ncceiTarily requires 
a certain revenue to fupport it. In the following 
book, therefore, I fhall endeavour to explain; fiift, 
what are the neccfiary expenccs of the fovereign 
or common-wealth ; andwhich of thofe expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole fociety ; and v/hich of them, by that 
of fome particular part only, or of fome particular 
rpembers of the fociety ; fecondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole fociety may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
pences incumbent on the whole fociety, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences 
of each of thofe methods : and, tiiirdly, what are 
the reafons and caufes which h ive induced almoft 
all modern governments to mortgage fome part 
of this revenue, or to contradt debts, and what 
have been the effedls of thofe debts upon the real 
wealth, tlie annual produce of the land and labour 
of the fociety. The following book, therefore, 
naturally be divided into three chapters. 
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BOOK V. 

Of the Revenue of the Sovereignjor Com- 
monwealtht 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Expences of the Sovereign or Common’ 
wealth. 

Part First. 

Of the Expence of Defence, 

I n K rx^HE firft duty of the fovereign, that of 
A protefting the fociety from the violence 
and invafion of other independent focieties, can 
be performed only by means of a military force. 
But the expence both of preparing this military 
force in time of peace, and of employing it in 
time of war, is very different in the different 
ftates of fociety, in the different periods of im- 
provement. 

Among nations of hunters, the ioweft and 
rudeft ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among 
the native tribes of North America, every man 
is a warrior as well a« a hunter. When he goes , 
to war, either to defend his fociety, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it by other 
focieties, he maintains himfelf by his own labour^ 
I in 
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in the fame manner as when he lives at home. ^ h^a p. 
His fociety, for in this ftate of things there is 
properly ^either fovereign nor commonwealth, 
is at no fort^ of expence, either to prepare him 
for the field, or to maintain him while he is in it. 

Among nations of fhepherds, a more advanced 
ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among the 
Tartars and Arabs, every man is, in the fame 
manner, a warrior. Such nations have com- 
monly no fixed habitation, but live, either in 
tents, or in a fort of covered waggons which are 
eafily tranfported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its fituation ac- 
cording to the different feafons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its 
herds and flocks have confunied the forage of 
one part of the country, it removes to anotlic.-, 
and from that to a third. In the dry feafon, it 
comes down to the banks of the rivers ; in the 
wet feafon it retires to the upper country. When 
fuch a nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
truft their herds and flocks to the feeble defence 
of their old rrien, their women and children ; 
and their old men, their women and children, 
will not be left behind without defence and 
without fubfiftence. The whole nation, befides, 
being accuftomed to a wandering life, even in 
time of peace, eafily takes the field in time of 
war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves 
about as a company of herdfmen, the way of life 
is nearly the fame, though the object propofed 
by it be very different. They all go to war to- 
gether, therefore, and every one does as well as 

he 
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^ he can. Among the Tartars, even the women 
have been frequently known to engage in battle, 

' If they conquer, whatever belongs ta the hoftile* 
tribe is the recompence of the vi^ftory. But if 
they arc vanquiflied, all is loft, and not only 
their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children, become the booty of the conqueror. 
Even the greater part of thofe who furvive the 
aftion are obliged to fubmit to him for the fake 
of immediate fubfiftcnce. Tlie reft are com- 
monly difiipated and difperfed in the defart. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary cxercifes of a 
Tartar or Arab, prepare him fufficiently for 
war. Running, wreftling, cudgel-playing, 
throwing the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. are 
the common paftimes of thole who live in the 
open air, and are all of them the images of war. 
When a Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he 
is maintained, by his own herds and flocks which 
he carries with him, in the fame manner as in 
peace. His chief or fovereign, for thofe nations 
have all chiefs or fovereigns, is at no fort of ex- 
pence in preparing him for the field j and when 
he is in it, the chance of plunder is the only pay 
which he either expedts or requires. 

An army of hunters can feldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precarious fubfiftcnce 
•which the chace affords could feldom allow a 
greater number to keep together for any con- 
fiderable time. An army of fliephcrds, on the 
contrary, may fometimes amount to two or three 
hundred thoufand. As long as nothing flops 
their progrefs, as long as they Oan go on from 

one 
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one diftriftj of which they have confumed the c 
forage, to another which is yet entire; there 
feems to Jje fcarce any limit to the number who 
can march ,on together. A nation of hunters 
Can never be formidable to the civilized nations 
in their neighbourhood. A nation of fhepherds 
may. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a Tartar 
invafion has frequently been in Afia, The 
judgment of Thucydides, that both Europe and 
Alia could not refill: the Scythians united, has , 
been verified by the experience of all ages. The 
inhabitants of the extenfive, but defencelefs 
plains of Scythia or Tartar)^ have been fre- 
quently united under the dominion of the chief 
of fome conquering horde or clan ; and the ha- 
vock and devaftation of Afia have always fig- 
nalized their union. The inhabitants of the in- 
hofpitable defarts of Arabia, the other great na- 
tion of Ihepherds, have never been united but 
once ; under Mahomet and his immediate fiic-r 
ceffors. Their union, which was more the efFcdl 
of religious enthufiafm than of conqueft, was 
fignalized in the fame manner. If the hunting 
nations of America fliould ever become 'Ihep- 
herds, their neighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonies than it is at 
prefent. 

In a yet more advanced Hate of fociety ; among 
thofe nations of hulbandmen who have little 
foreign commerce and no other manufafturcs, 
but thofe coarfe and houlhold ones which almofi: 

every 
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^ every private family prepares for its own ufe# 

^ every man, in the fame manner, either is a war- 
rior, or eafily becomes fuch. They who live by 
agriculture generally pafs the whole day in the 
open air, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
fealbns. The hardinefs of their ordinary life 
prepares them for the fatigues of war, to fome 
of which their nccelTary occupations bear a great 
analogy* The neceflary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches^ and to 
fortify a camp as well as to cnclofe a field. The 
ordinary paftimes of fuch hufbandmen are the 
fame as thofe of Ihcpherds, and are in the fame 
manner the images of war. But as hufbandmea 
have lefs Icifure than Ihepherds, they arc not fo 
frequently employed in thofe paftimes. They 
are fbldiers, but foldiers not quite fo much 
mafters of their cxercife* Such as they arc, how- 
ever, it feldom cofts the fovereign or common- 
wealth any expence to prepare them for the field. 
Agriculture, even in its rudeft and lowcft 
ftatc, fuppofes a fettlement } fomc fort of fixed 
habitation which cannot be abandcMicd' without, 
great lofs. When a nation of mere hufbandmen, 
therefore, goes to war, the whole people cannot 
take the field together. The old men, the wo- 
men and children, at Icaft, muft remain at home 
to take care of the habitation. All the men of" 
the military age, however, may take the field, 
and, in fmall nations of this kind, have fre- 
quently done fo. In every nation the men of the 
military age are fuppofed to amount to about & 
fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of the 

people. 
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people. If the campaign'.too ihould begin after ® 
feed-timei and end before .harveft, both the h«f- 
bandman and his principal labourers can be 
fpared from the farm without much lofs. He 
trufts that the work which muft be done in the 
mean time can be well enough executed by -the 
old men, the women and the children. Me is 
not unwilling, therefor^j to ferve without pay 
during a fliort campaign, and it frequently cofts 
the fovereign or commonwealth as little to main- 
tain him in the field as to prepare him for it. 

The citizens of all the different ftates of antient 
Greece feem to have ferved in this manner till 
after the fecond Perfian war; and the people of 
Peloponefus till after the Peloponefian war. 

The Peloponelians, Thucydides obferves, gene- 
ncrally left the field in the fummer, and returned 
home to reap the harveft. The Roman people 
under their kings, and during the firft ages of 
the republick, ferved in the fame manner. It 
wa» not till the fiege of Veii> that they, who ftaid 
at home, began to contribute fomething towards 
maintaining thofe who went to war. In the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, which were founded upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire, both before and for 
fotne time after the eftablifhment of what is pro- 
jjefly called the feudal law, the great lords, with 
all their immediate dependents, ufed to ferve the 
crown at their own expence. In the field, in the 
fame manner as at home, they maintained them- 
IcHres by their own revenue, and not by any fti- 
pend or pay which they received from the- king 
that particularidccafion. 

VoL.lII. E Ik 
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BOOK In a more advanced ftate of fociety, two dif^ 
ferent caufes contribute to render it altogether 
impoffible that they, who take the field, 
maintain themfelves at their own cxpence. 
Thofe two caufes are, the progrefs of manufac- 
tures, and the improvement in the art of war. 

Though a hufbandnmn /hould be employed 
in an expedition, provided it begins after feed- 
time and ends before harveft, the interruption 
of his bufmefs will not always occafion any con- 
ftderable diminution of his revenue. Without 
the intervention of his labour, nature does her- 
fclf the greater part of the work which remains 
to be done. But the moment that an artificer, 
a fmith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, 
quits his workhoufe, the foie fource of his re- 
venue is completely dried up. Nature does no- 
thing for him, he does all for himfelf. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the 
publick, as he has no revenue to maintain him- 
felf, he muft neceflarily be maintained by the 
publick. But in a country of which a great 
part of the inhabitants are artificers and manu- 
fadburers, a great part of the people who go to 
war muft be drawn from thofe claffes, and muft 
tlierefore be maintained by the publick as long 
as they are employed in its fervice. 

When" the art of war too has gradually grown 
up to be a very intricate and complicated fcience, 
when the event of war ceafes to be determined, 
as in tlie firft ages of fociety, by a Angle irregu- 
lar Ikinuifti or battle, but when the conteft is ge- 
;icrally fpun out through feveral different cam- 
paigns. 
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paigns, each of which lafts during the greater chap. 
part of the year ; it becomes univerfally necef- 
fary that the publick fhould maintain thofe who 
ferve the* publick in war, at leaft while they are 
employed fn that fervice. Whatever in time of 
peace might be the ordinary occupation of thofe 
who go to war, fo very tedious and expenfive a 
fervice would otherwife be by far too heavy a, 
burden upon them. After the fecond Perfian 
war, accordingly, the armies of Athens feem to 
have been generally compofed of mercenary 
troops } confiding, indeed, partly of citizens, 
but partly too of foreigners ; and all of them 
equally hired and paid at the expence of the 
date. From the time of the fiege of Veii, the. 
armies of Rome received pay for their fervice 
during the time which they remained in the 
field. Under the feudal governments the mili- 
tary fervice both of the great lords and of their im- 
mediate dependents was, after a certain period, 
univerfally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which was employed to maintain tliofe who ferved 
in their dead. 

T HE number of thofe who can go to war, in 
proportion to the whole number pf the people, 
is neceflarily much fmaller in a civilized, than in 
a rude date of fociety. In a civilized fociety, 
as the foldiers are maintained altogether by the 
labour of thofe who are not foldiers, the number 
of the former can never exceed what the latter can 
maintain, over and above maintaining, in a man- 
ner fuitable to their refpectlve datlons, both them- 
ielves and the other officers of government, and 
E 3 law. 
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law, whom they are obliged to maintain. In the 
little agrarian ftates of antient Greece, a fourth 
or a fifth part of the whole body of the people 
confidered themfelves as foldiers, and would 
fometimes, it is faid, take the field. Among the 
civilized nations of modern Europe, it is common- 
ly computed, that not more than one hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as foldiers, without ruin to the country 
which pays the expence of their fervice. 

The expence of preparing the army for the 
field feems not to have become confiderable in 
any nation, till long after that of maintaining it 
in the field had devolved entirely upon the fove- 
reign or commonwealth. In all the different re- 
publicks of antient Greece, to learn his military 
exercifes, was a necelTary part of education im- 
pofed by the ftate upon every free citizen. In 
every city there feems to have been a publick 
field, in which, under” the protection of the pub- 
lick magiftrate, the young people were taught 
their different exercifes by different matters. In 
this very fimple inftitution, confifted the whole 
expence which any Grecian ftate feems ever to 
have been at, in preparing its citizens for war. 
In antient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwercd the fame purpofe with thofe 
of the Gymnafium in antient Greece. Under 
the feudal governments, the many publick ordi- 
nances that the citizens of every diftriCt ttaould 
praCtife archery as well as feveral other military 
exercifes, were intended for promoting the fame 
purpofe, but do not feem to have promoted it fo 

well. 
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well. Either from want of intereft in the offi- ^ 

ccrs entriifted with the execution of thofe ordi- 
nances, or from fome other caufe, they appear to 
have been univerfally neglefted j and in the pro- 
grefs of all thofe .governments, military exercifes 
feem to have gone gradually into difufe among 
the great body of the people. 

In the rcpublicks of antient Greece and Rome, 
during the whole period of their exiftence, and 
under the feudal governments for a confiderable 
time after their firft eftablifhment, the trade of a 
foldier wa,s not a feparate, diftinft trade, which 
conftituted the foie or principal occupation of a 
particular clafs of citizens. Every fubjeft of the 
ftate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or 
occupation by which he gained his livelihood, 
confidered himfelf, upon all ordinary occafions, 
as fit likewife to excrcife the trade of a foldier, 
and upon many extraordinary occafions as bound 
to exercife it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly the 
noblefl: of all arts, fo in the progrefs of improve- 
ment it neceflarily becomes one of the moft 
complicated among them. The fl::ite of the me- 
chanical, as well as of fome other arts, with which 
it is nec^lfarily connected, determines the degree 
of perfedion to which it is capable of being 
c^ried M any particular time. But in order to 
carry it to this degree of perfetflion, it is necef- 
f^ry that it fiiould become the foie or principal 
occupation of a particular clafs of citizens, :ind 
divifion of labour is as necelTary for the im- 
provement of this, as of every other art. Into 
li 3 other 
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BOOR other arts the divifion of labour is naturally i: 

traduced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private intereft bet- 
ter by confining themfelves to a particular trade, 
than by exercifing a great number. But it is the 
wifdom of the ftate only which can render the 
trade of a foldier a particular trade feparatc and 
dillindt from all others. A private citizen who, 
in time of profound peace, and without any par- 
ticular encouragement from the publick, fhould 
fpend the greater part of his time in military ex- 
crcifes, might, no doubt, both improve himfelf 
very much in them, and amtife himfelf very well; 
but he certainly would not promote his own in- 
tereft. It is the wifdom of the ftate only which 
can render it for his intereft to give up the greater 
part of his time to this peculiar occupation : and 
ftates have not always had this wifdom, even 
when their circumftances had become fuch, that 
the prefervation of their exiftence required that 
they fliould have it. 

A SHEPHERD has a great deal of leifure ; a huf- 
bandman, in the rude ftate of hulbandry, has 
fome; an artificer or manufafturer has none at 
all. Tlie firft may, without any lofs, employ a 
great deal of his time in martial exercifes ; the 
fecond may employ fome part of it j but the laft 
cannot employ a Angle hour in them without 
fome lofs, and his attention to his own intereft 
naturally leads him tet negledl thern altogether, 
Thefc improvements in huibandry too, which the 
progrefs of arts and manufadlures neceftarily in- 
troduces, leave the hufbandman as little leifure 
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the artificer. Military exercifes come to be c h a p. 
as much neglefted by the inhabitants of the 
country as by thofe of the town, and the great 
body of* the people becomes altogether unwar- 
iike. That wealth, at the lame time, which al- 
ways follows the improvements of agriculture and 
manufaiElures, and which in reality is no more 
than the accumulated produce of thofe improve- 
ments, provokes the’invafion of all their neigh- 
bours. An induflrious, and upon that account 
a wealthy nation, is of all nations the mod likely 
to be attacked j and unlefs the date takes fome 
new meafures for the publick defence, the natu- 
ral habits of the people render them altogether 
incapable of defending themfelves. 

In thefe circumdances, there ieem to be but 
two methods, by which th% date can make any 
tolerable provifion for the publick defence. 

It may either, fird, by means of a very rigo- 
rous police, and in fpite of the wlj|ple bent of the 
antered, genius and inclinations of the people, 
enforce the praidice of military exercifes, and 
oblige either all the citizens of the military age, 
or a certain number of them, to join in fome 
meafurc the trade of a foldier to whatev'er other 
trade or profellion they may happen to carry on. 

Or, fecohdly, by maintaining and employing 
a certain number of citizens in the condant prac- 
tice of military exercifes, it may render the trade 
of a foldier a particular trade, feparate and didimft 
from all others. 

If the date has recourfe to the fird of thofe 
two expedients, its military force is faid to con- 
E 4 
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B Q o K fift in a militia; if tathc fecond, it is faid to 
confift in a ftanding army. The praftice^of mi- 
litary cxercifes is the foie or principal, occupa- 
tion of the foldiers of a ftanding anpy, and 
maintenance or pay which the ftate affords them 
is the principal and ordinary fund of their fub- 
fiftence. The praftice of military exercifes is 
only the ocoafional occupation of the foldiers of 
a militia, and they derive the principal and or- 
dinary fund of their fubfiftence from fome other 
occupation, Jn a militia, the charafter of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradefman, predominates 
over that of the foldier : in a ftanding army, that 
of the foldier predominates over every other cha- 
rafter j and in this diftindion feems to confift the 
effential difference between thpfe two different 
Ipecies of military force. 

Militias have been of feveral different kinds. 
In fome countries the citizens deftined for de- 
fending the Ifete, feem to have been exercifed 
only, without being, if I may fay fo, regimented ; 
that is, without being divided into feparate and 
diftinft bodies of troops, each of which perform- 
ed its exercifes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republicks of antient 
Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as he 
remained at home, feems to have prafti/ed his 
exercifes either feparately and independently, or 
with fiich of his equals as he liked beft; and not 
to have been attached, to any particular body of 
troops till he was aftually called upon to talce 
the field. In other countries, the militia has not 
only been exercifed, but regimented. In EngT 
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land, in Switzerland, arid; I believe, in every c h a? 
other country of modern Europe, where any im- 
perfcdt i^ilitary force of this kind has been efta- 
bliflted, evejy militia-man is, even in time of 
peace, attached to a particular body of troops, 
which performs its exercifes under its own pro- 
per and permanent officers. 

Before the invention of fire-arms, that army 
was fuperior in which the foldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greatefl fkill and dexterity in the 
ufe of their arms. Strength and agility of body 
were of the higheft confequence, and commonly 
determined the fate of battles. But this fkilL 
and dexterity in the ufe of their arms, could be 
acquired only, in the fame manner as fencing is 
at prefent, by praftifing, not in great bodies, but 
each man feparately, in a particular fchool, under 
a particul.ar mafter, or with his own particular 
equals and companions. Since the invention of 
fire-arms, ftrength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and fkill in the ufe of 
arms, though they are far from being of no con- 
fequence, are, however, of Icfs confequence. 

The nature of the weapon, though it by no 
means purs the aukward upon a level with the 
fkilful, puts him more nearly fo than he ever 
was before. All the dexterity and fkill, it is 
fuppofed, which are necefTary for ufing it, can 
be well enough acquired by psacfifing in great 
bodies. 

Reoulauitv, order, and prompt obedience to 
command, are qualities which, in modern armies, 
of more importance towards determining dis 

fate, 
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® ^ fate of battles, than the dexterity and fkill of 

the foidiers in the ufe of their arms. ,But the 
noife of fire-arms, the fmoke, and tly: invifible 
death to which every man feels himfelf every 
moment expofed, as foon as he comes within 
cannon-fhot, and frequently a long time before 
the battle can be well faid to be engaged, muft 
render it very difficult to maintain any confider- 
able degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an antient battle there was no noife 
but what arofe from the human voice j there was 
no fmoke, there was no invifible caufe of wounds 
or death. Every man, till fome mortal weapon 
acfliially did approach him, faw clearly that no 
fuch ,weapon was near him. In thefe circum- 
ffiances, and among troops who had fome confi- 
dence in their own fkill and dexterity in the ufe 
of their arms, it muft have been a good deal lefs 
difficult to preferve fome degree of regularity 
and order, not only in the beginning, but through 
the whole progrefs of an antient battle, and till 
one of the two armies was fairly defeated. But 
the habits of regularity, order, and prompt obe- 
dience to command, can be acquired only by 
troops w'hkh are exercifed in great bodies. 

A MILITIA, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either difeiplined or exercifed, muft al- 
ways be much inferior to a well difeiplined and 
well exercifed ftanding army. 

The foidiers, who are exercifed only once a 
week, or once a month, can never be fo expert 
in the ufe of their arms, as thofe who are exer- 
cifed 
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cifed every day, or every other day^ and though ® p. 
this circumftance may not be of fo much, confe- 
quence modern, as it was in antient times, 
yet the acknowledged fuperiority of the Pruflian 
troops, owing, it is faid, very much to their fupe- 
rior expertnefs in their exercife, may fatisfy us 
that it is, even at this day, of very confidcrable 
confequence. 

The foldiers, who are bound to obey their of- 
ficer only once a week or once a month, and who 
are at all other times at liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, without being in any 
refpedt accountable to him, can never be under 
the fame awe in his prefence, can never have the 
fame difpofition to ready obedience, with thofe 
whofe whole life and condudl are every day di- 
refted by him, and who every day even rife and 
go to bed, or at leaft retire to their quarters, ac- 
cording to his orders. In what is called difcir 
pline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
rauft always be ftill more inferior to a (landing 
army, than it may fometimes be in what is called 
the manual exercife, or in the management and 
ufe of its arms. But in modern war the habit 
of ready and inftant obedience is of much greater 
confequence than a confiderable fuperiority in the 
management of arms. 

' Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they are accuftomed to obey in peace, are by fixr 
the beft. In refpedt for their officers, in the ha- 
bit of ready obedience, they approach ncareft to 
ftanding armies. The highland militia, when it 

ferved 
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fcrved under its own chieftains, had fome ad- 
vantage of the fame kind. As the highlanders, ^ 
however, were not wandering, but ftatienary Ihep- 
herds, as they had all a fixed habitation, and were 
not, in peaceable times, accuftomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place ■, fo in time 
of war they were lefs willing to follow him to 
any confiderable diftance, or to continue for any 
long time in the field. When they had acquired 
any booty they were eager to return home, and 
his authority was feldom fufficient to detain them. 
In point of obedience they were always much in- 
ferior to what is reported of the Tartars and 
Arabs. As the highlanders too, from their fta- 
tionary life, fpend lefs of their time in the open 
air, they w’ere always lefs accuftomed to military 
exercifes, and were lefs expert in the ufe of their 
arms than the Tartars and Arabs are faid to be. 

A MILITIA of any kind, it muft be obferved, 
however, which has ferved for feyeral fucceflivc 
campaigns in the field, becomes in every refpeft 
a ftanding army. The foldiers are every day ex- 
ercifed in the ulc of their arms, and, being con- 
ftantly under the command of their officers, are 
habituated to the fame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ftanding armies, ^yhat they were 
before they took the field, is of little import- 
ance. They neceftarily become in every refpedt 
a ftanding army, after they have paffed a -few 
campaigns in it. ' Should the war. in America 
drag out through another ’campaign, the Ameri- 
can militia may become in every reipedl a match 
for that ftanding army, of which the valour ap- 
peared. 
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peared, in the laft war, at leaft not inferior to that ^ 
of the hardieft veterans of France and Spain. 

This diftinftion being well underftood, the 
hiilory of Sll ages, it will be found, ‘bears tefti- 
mony to the Ifrefiftible fuperiority which a well- 
regulated Handing army has over a militia. 

One of the firft Handing armies of which we 
have any diHinfl: account, in any well authen- 
ticated hiHory, is that of Philip of Macedon. 
His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, 
Theflalians, and fome of the Greek cities in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which in the beginning were probably 
militia, to the exa(5l difcipline of a Handing army. 
When he was at peace, which he was very fel- 
dom, and never for any long time together, he 
was careful not to diH)and that army. It van- 
quilhed and fubdued, after a long and violent 
Hruggle, indeed, the gallant and well exercifcd 
militias of the principal republicks of antient 
Greece and afterwards, v/ith very little Hruggle, 
the effeminate and ill-exercifed militia of the 
great Perfian empire. The fall of the Greek re- 
publicks and of the Perlian empire, was the ef- 
feiff of the irrefiHible fuperiority which a Hand- 
ing army has over every fort of mLlitia. It is 
the firH great revolution in the affairs of man- 
kind of which hiHory has preferved any diHinft 
or circumHantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the confequent ele- 
vation of Rome, is the fecond. All the varie- 
ties in the fortune of thofe two famous repub- 
licks may very well be accounted for from the 
fame caufe. 


H A P. 
I. 
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BOOK From the end of the firft: to the beginning of 
the fecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Car- 
thage were continually in the field, and employ- . 
ed under three great generals, who fucceeded one 
another in the command j Amilcar, his Ibn-in- 
law Afdrubal, and his fon Annibal j firft in chaf- 
tifing their own rebellious Haves, afterwards in 
fubduing the revolted nations of Africa, and, 
faftly, in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. 
The army which Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy muft neceflarily, in thofe different wars, 
have been gradually formed to the exaft difei- 
pline of a ftanding army. The Romans, in the 
mean time, though they had not been altogether 
at peace, yet they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of very great confe- 
quence ; and their military difeipline, it is gene- 
rally faid, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman 
armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, 
Thrafymenus, and Cannae, were militia oppofed 
to a ftanding army. This circumftance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of thofe battles. 

The ftanding army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain, had the like fuperiority over the 
militia which the Romans fent to oppofe it, and 
in a few years, under the command of his brother, 
the younger Afdrubal, expelled them almoft en- 
tirely from that country. 

Annibal was ilj fupplied from home. The 
Roman militia, being continually in the field, 
became in the progrefs of the war a well difei- 
plincd and wed exercifed ftanding army ; and the 
fuperiority Oi Annibal grew every day lefs and 
1 lefs. 
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lefs. Afdrubal judged it neceflary to lead the 
whole, or almoft the whole of the ftanding army 
1 which, he^commanded in Spain, to the affiftance 
of his brother in Italy. In his march he is faid 
to have been milled by his guides ; and in a 
country which he did not know, was furprized 
and attacked by another ftanding army, in every 
refpedt equal or fuperior to his own, and was en- 
tirely defeated. 

■ -When Afdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppofe him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and fubdued that mi- 
litia, and, in the courfe of the war, his own mili- 
tia neccffarily became a well-difciplined and well - 
exercifed ftanding army. That ftanding army 
was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
nothing but a militia to oppofe it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became necelTary to recall the 
ftanding army of Annibal. The diftreartened and 
frequently defeated African miiitia joined it, and, 
at the battle of Zama, compofed the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of tliut day 
determined the fate of the nvo rival repubiicks. 

From the end of the fecond Carthaginian war 
till the fall of the Roman republick, the armies 
of Rome were in every refpeft ftanding armies. 
The ftanding army of Macedon made fome re- 
fiftance to their arms. In the height of their 
grandeur, it coft them two great wars, and three 
great battles, to fubdue that little kingdom j of 
which the conqueft would probably have been 
ftill more difficult, had it not been for the cow- 
ardice of its laft king. The militias of all the ci- 
■ . vilized 
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B 0^0 K vilized nations of the antient world, of Greec&f 
of Syria, and of Egypt, made but a feeble refin- 
ance to the (landing armies of Ronne. Thje rtii-. 
iitias of fome barbarous nations defended them- 
felves much better. The Scythian or Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates drew from the coun- 
tries north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, were 
the moft formidable enemies whom the Romans 
had to encounter after the fecond Carthaginian 
war. The Parthian and German militias too 
were always refpeflable, and, upon feveral occa-- 
lions, gained very conliderable advantages over 
the Roman armies. In general, howeverj and 
when the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they appear to have been very much fuperior j 
and if the Romans did not purfue the final con- 
queft either of Parthia or Germany, it was pro- 
bably becaufe they judged, that it was not worth 
while, to add thofe two barbarous countries to an 
empire which was already too large. The an- 
tient Parthians appear to have been a nation of 
Scythian or T artar extraflion, and to have always 
retained a good deal of the manners of their 
ancellors. The antient Germans were, like the 
Scythians or Tartars, a nation of wandering 
Ihephcrds, who went to war under the fame 
chiefs whom they were accuftomed to follow in 
peace. Their militia was exafbly of the fame 
kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars, from 
whom too they were, probably defeended. 

Many different caufes contributed to relax the 
difeipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme 
feverity :!e of thofe caufes. In 

the 
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the days of their grandeur, when no enemy ap- 
peared capable of oppofing them, their heavy 
'^as laid afide as unneceflarily burden- 
fome, thei'r laborious exercifes were neglected as 
unneceflarily toilfome. Under the Roman em- 
perors befides, the ftanding armies of Rome, thofe 
particularly which guarded the German and Pan- 
nonian frontiers, became dangerous to their maf-. 
ters, againfl: whom they ufed frequently to fet up 
their own generals. In order to render them lefs 
formidable, according to fome authors, Diocle- 
|ian, according to others, Conftantine, firft with- 
drew them from the frontier, where they had al- 
ways before been encamped in great bodies, ge- 
nerally of two or three legions eachj and dif- 
perfcd them in fmall bodies through the different 
provincial towns, from whence they were fcarce 
ever removed, but when it became neceflary to 
repel an invafion» Small bodies of foldiers quar- 
tered in trading and manufadluring towns, and 
feldom removed from thofe quarters, became 
themfelves tradefmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers. The civil came to predominate over the 
military character j and the ftanding armies of 
Rome, gradually degenerated into a corrupt, he- 
gkifted, and undifciplined militia, incapable of 
refitting the attack of the German and Scythian 
militias, which foon afterwards invaded the weft- 
ern empire. , It was only by hiring the militia of 
fome of thofe nations, to oppofe to that of others, 
that the emperors were for fome time able to de- 
fend themfelves. The fall of the weftern em- 
pire is the third great revolution in the affairs of 
■ VoL. III. F mankind, 
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K mankind, of which antient hiftory has preferred 
any diftinft or circumftantial account. It was 
brought about by the irrcfiftible fuperit^’ty^httJf 
the militia of a barbarous, has over rJiat of a ci- 
vilized nation} which the militia of a nation of 
Ihepherds, has over that of a nation of hnlband- 
men, artificers, and manufafturers. The vifto- 
•ries which have been gained by militias have ge- 
nerally been, not over {landing armies, but over 
other militias in cxercifc and difeipline inferior to 
themfelves. Such were the vid;ories which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the Perfian em-*. 
pire ; and fuch too were thofe which in later times 
the Swifs militia gained ov^er that of the Auftri- 
ans and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who tllabJifi)ed themfelves upon the ruins 
of the w’eftern empire, continued for feme time to 
be of the fame kind in their new fettlements, as 
it had been in their original country. It was a 
militia of {hepherds and hufbandmen, which, in 
time of war, took the field under the command 
of the fame chieftains whom it was accuftomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably 
well exercifed, and mierably well difeiplined. As 
arts and induftry advanced,, however, the autho- 
rity of the chieftains gradually decayed, and the 
great body of the people had Icfs time to fpare 
for military excrcifes. Both the diicipline and 
the exer'eife of the feudal militia, therefoue, went 
gradually to ruin, and Handing armies were gra- 
dually introduced to fupply the place of it. 
When the expedient of a Handing army, befidcs, 

had 
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Kad once been adopted by one civiliaed nation, c p. 
it became neceffary that all its neighbours Ihould 
Tfcll&^^Ac example. They foon found that their 
fafety dep^ded upon their doing fo, and that 
their own militia was altogether incapable of re- 
fifting the attack of fuch an army. 

.The foldiers of a ftanding army, though they 
may never have feen an enemy, yet have fre- 
quently appeared to pofTefs all the courage of 
veteran troops, and the very moment that they 
took the field to have been fit to face the hardiefr 
and moft experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Ruffian army marched into Poland, the va- 
lour of the Ruffian foldiers did not appear infe- 
rior to that of the Pruffians, at that time fuppofed 
to be the hardieft and moft experienced veterans 
in Europe. The Ruffian empire, however, had 
enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty years 
before, and could at that time have very few fol- 
diers who had ever feen ah enemy. When the 
Spanifll war broke out in 1739, England had en- 
joyed a profound peace for about eight and twen- 
ty years* The valour of her foldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
nev'cr more diftinguifhed than in the attempt 
Upon Carthagena, the firft unfortunate exploit of 
that unfortunate war. In a long peace the gene- 
rals, perhaps, may fometimes forget their Ikill j 
but, where a well-regulated ftanding army has 
been kept up, the foldiers feem never to forget 
their valour. 

WnEh a civilized nation depends for its de- 
fence upon a militia, it is at all times expofed to 
Fa be 
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® be conquered by any barbarous nation which- 

happens to be in its neighbourhood. The fre- 
quent conquefts of all the. civilized coun£jii#s-io** 
Alia by the Tartars, fufficiently demcy/rfrates the 
natural fupcriority, which the militia of a bar- 
barous, has over that of a civilized nation. A 
well-regulated Handing army is fupcrior to every 
militia. Such an army, as it can beft be main- 
tained by an opulent and civilized nation, fo it 
can alone defend fuch a nation againlt the inva- 
fion of a poor and barbarous neighbour. It is only 
by means of a Handing army, therefore, that the 
civilization of any country can be perpetuated, or 
even preferved for any confiderable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated 
Handing army that a civilized country can be de- 
fended j fo it is only by means of it, that a bar- 
barous country can be fuddenly and tolerably . 
civilized. A Handing army eHabliHtes, with an 
irrellHible force, the law of the fo.vereign through 
the remoteH provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains fome degree of regular government in 
cougtries which could not otherwife admit of 
any. Whoever examines, with attention, the 
improvements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Ruffian empire, will find that they 
almoH all refolve theml'elves into the eHabliffi- 
ment of a well-regulated Handing army. It is 
the inHrument which executes and maintains all 
his other regulations. That degree of order 
and internal peace, which that empire has ever . 
fince enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influ- 
ence of that armyr ^ 

Msn 
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Men of republican principles have been jea- ^ 
lous of a {landing army as dangerous to liberty. 

ily is fo, wherever the intereft of the ge- 
neral ancN^at of the principal officers are not 
neceffarily connedled with the fupport of the 
conftitution of the ftate. The {landing army of 
Caefar deflroyed the Roman rcpublick. The 
Handing army of Cromw'ell turned the long par- 
liament out of doors. But where the fovereign 
is himfelf the general, and the principal nobility 
and gentry of the country the chief officers of 
the army ; where the military force is placed 
under the command of thofe who have the 
•greateft intereft in the fupport of the civil au- 
•thority, bccaufe they have themfelves the greateft 
■{hare of that authority, a Handing army can never 
be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it 
may in Tome cafes be favourable to liberty. The 
Tecurity whidi it gives to the fovereign renders 
omneceftary -that troublefome jealoufy, which, in 
•ibme modern republicks, feems to watch over 
-the minuteil a&ions, and to be at all times ready 
to difturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
4;, he fecurity of the magiftrate, though fupported 
iby the principal people of the country, is en- 
d^ingered by every popular difeontent ; where a 
Tmall tumult is capable of bringing about in a 
Tew hours a great revolution, the whole autho- 
rity of government inuft be employed to fup- 
prefs and punilh every murmur and complaint 
againft it. To a fovereign, on the contrary, 
who feels himfelf fupported, not only by the na- 
tural ariftocracy of the countiy, but by a-well- 
F 3 regulate^ 
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BOOK regulated Handing army, the rudeft, the moft 
' . groundlefs, and the moft licentious rcmon- 

ftrances can give little difturbance. He 
pardon or neglect them, and his conpjwufnefs of 
his own fuperiority naturally difpofes him to do 
fo. That degree of liberty which approaches to 
liccntioufncfs can be tolerated only in countries 
where the fovereign is fccured by a well-regu- 
lated Handing army. It is in fuch countries 
only, that the publick fafety does not require, 
that the fovereign Ihould be trufted with any dif- 
cretionary power, for fupprefling even the imper- 
tinent wantonnefs of this licentious liberty. 

The firft duty of the fovereign, therefore, that 
of defending the fociety from the violence and 
injuftice of other independent focieties, grows 
gradually more and more expenfive, as the fo- 
ciety advances in civilization. The military 
force of the focicty, which originally coft tlic 
fovereign no expeiicc either in time of peace or 
in time of war, muft, in the progrefs of im- 
jnovement, lirft be maintained by him in time 
of war, and afterwards even in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of 
war by the invention of fire-arms, h^is enhanced 
ftiil further both the expence of exercifing and 
difciplining any particular number of foldiers in 
time of peace, and that of employing them in 
time of war, Both their arms and their ammu- 
nition arc become' more expenfive. A mufquet 
is a more expenfive machine than a javelin or a 
bow and arrows ■, a cannon or a mortar, than a 
or a catapulta. The powder, which is 

fpent 
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fpent in a njodcrn review, h loft irrecoverably, c h^a p. 
and occafions a vpry confiderable expencc. The 
nd ;arroy?s which were thrown or ihot in 
an antiehNi^e, could eafily be picked up again, 
and were bnid^s of very little value. The can- 
non and the .^-nortar are, not only much dearer, 
but much heavier machines than the balifta or 
catapulta,^and require a greater cxpcnce, .not 
only to prs^are them for the field, but to carry 
them to k. As the fuperiority of the modern 
artillery too, over that of the anrients, is very 
great j it has become much more difficult, and 
confequently much more expenfive, to fortify a 
town lb as to refift even for a few vveeks the at- 
tack of that fuperior artillery. In modern times 
many different caufes contribute to render the 
defence of the fociety more expenfive. The un- 
. avoidable efteds of the natural progrefs of im- 
provement have, in this rel'ped, been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution in the art of war, 
to which a mere accident,' the invention of gun- 
powder, feems to have givcii occalion. 

In modern war the great expence of fire-arms 
gives an evident advantage to die nation which 
tan beft-afford that expence j and cenfequendy, 
to an opulent and civilized, over a poor and bar- 
barous nation. In antient times the opulent and 
civilized found it difficult to defend themfelves 
againft the poor and barbarous nations. In mo- 
iiern times the poor and barbarous find it diffi- 
cult to defend themfelves againft the opulent and 
civilized. The invention of fire-arms, an inven- 
, - T 4 
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K tion which at firfl; fight appears to be fo perni- 
cious, is certainly favourable both to the pernaa- 
nency and to the cxtenfioo of civilization. 

Part II. 

Of the Expaue of JuJiice. 

^T^HE fecond duty of the fovereign, that of 
protefting, as far as pofllble, every member 
of the focicty from the injuftice or oppreflion of 
every other member of it, or the duty of cfta- 
blilhing an exaft adminiftration of juftice, re- 
cjuires too very different degrees of expence in 
the different periods of fociety. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is fcarce 
any property, or at leaft none that exceeds the 
value of two or three days labour ; fo there is 
feldem any eftabliftied magiftrate or any regular 
adminiftration of juftice. Men who have no pro- 
perty can injure one another only in their per- 
fons or reputations. But when one man kills, 
wounds, beats, or defames another, though he 
to whom the injury is done fuffcrs, he who does 
it receives no benefit. It is otherwife with the 
injuries to property. The benefit of the perfoh 
who does the injury is often equal to the lofs of 
him who fuffers it. Envy, malice, or refent- 
ment, arc the only paflions which can prompt 
one man to injure another in his perfon or repu- 
tation. But the greater part of men are not very 
frequently under the influence of thofe-paflions^ 

and 
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and the very worft men are fo only occafionaliy. c 
As their gratification too, how agreeable foever 
to certain charadlers, is not attended 
with any^^^l or permanent advantage, it is in 
the greater part of men commonly retrained by 
prudential confiderations. Men may live to- 
gether in fociety with fome tolerable degree of 
fecurity, though there is no civil magiftrate to 
protedt them from the injuftice of thofe paffions. 
But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor 
the hatred of labour and the love of prefent eafe 
and enjoyment, are the paffions which prompt to 
invade property, paffions much more fteady in 
tljeir operation, and much more univerfal in 
their influence. Wherever there is great pro- 
perty, there is gfeat inequality. For one very 
rich man, there muft be at leaft five hundred 
poor, and the affluence of the few fuppofes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the 
l ich exciteq the indignation -of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his polTeffions. It is only vinder 
the ffielter of the cjvil magiftrate that the owner 
pf that valuable property, which is acquired by 
;he labour pf many years, pr perhaps of many 
fucceffive generations, can fleep a fingle night in 
fecurity. He is at all times furroupded by un- 
known enemies, whom, t.hough he never pro- 
voked, he can never appeafe, and from whofe 
in]uftice he can be protefted only by the power- 
ful arm of the civil magiftrate continually held 
pp to chaftife it. The acquifition of valuable 
and extcnfive property, therefore, neceftarily re- 
quires 
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K quires the eftablifhment of civil government. 
Where there is no property, or at kaft none that 
exceeds the value of two or three dav^ jal^t p y j-. 
civil government is not. fo necelTary, 

Civil government I’uppofes a certain fubordi- 
nation. But as the necea'ity of civil government 
gradually grows up with the acquifition of valu- 
able property, fo the principal caufes which na- 
turally introduce fubordination gradually grow 
up with the growth of that valuable property. 

The caufes or circumftanccs which naturally 
introduce fubordination, or which naturally, 
and antecedent to any civil inftitution, give fome 
men fome fuperioriry over the greater part of 
their brethren, feem to be four in number. 

The firft of thofe caufes of circumftances is 
the fuperiority of perfonal qualifications, of 
ftrength, beauty, and agility of body ; of 
wirdoin, and virtue, of prudence, jufiice, forti- 
tude, and moderation of mind. The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unlcfs fupported by thofe of 
the mind, can give little authority in any period 
of fociety. lie is a very ftrong man who, by 
mere fti engtli of body, can force two weak ones 
to obey him. The qualifications of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are, 
ivowever, inviiibk qualities j always difputabk, 
and generally difputed. No fociety, whether 
barbarous or civilized, has ever found it ’Con- 
venient to fettle the -rules of precedency, of rank 
and fubordination, according to thofe invifible 
qualirie.s j . b%t according to fomething that ' is 
more plain and palpable. 


The 
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The fecond of thofe catH|^ circumftanccs is c h a 
the fuperiority of age. man, provided 

not fo far advanced as to give fufpicion 
js every where more refpefted than a 
young man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. 
Among nations of hunters, fuch as the native 
tribes of North America, age is the foie founda- 
tion of rank and precedency. Among them, 
father is the appellation of a fuperior j brother, 
of an equal j and fon, of an inferior. In the 
moft opulent and civilized nations, age regulates 
rank among thofe who are in every other refpeft 
(^ual, and among whom, therefore, there is 
nothing elle to regulate it. Among brothers 
and among lifters, the eldeft always take place; 
and in the fucceffion of the paternal eftate every 
thing which cannot be divided, but muft go 
entire to one perfon, fuch as a title of honour, is 
in moft cafes given to the eldeft. Age is a plain 
and palpable quality which admits of no difpute. 

The third of thofe caufes or circumftances is 
tlie fuperiority of fortune. The authority of 
riches, however, though great in every age of 
fociety, is perhaps greateft in the rudeft age of 
fociety which admits of any confiderable ine- 
quality of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increafe 
of whofe herds and flocks is fufficient to main- 
tain a thoufand men, cannot well employ that 
increafe in any other way than in maintaining a 
thoufand men. The rude ftate of his fociety 
does not afford him any manufadlured produce, 
any trinkets or baubles of any ki|i(d, for which 
jie can exchange that part of his rude produce 
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wliich is over an|Hfcove 'lis own confumption. 
The thoufand men*whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their 
•mufi: both obey his orders in war, apCi fubmit to 
•his jurilliidtiofi in peace. He is neceflarily both 
their general and their judge, and his chieftain- 
fhip is the necefiary effect of the fuperiority of 
4iis fortune. In an opulent and civilized fociety, 
-a man may poffefs a much greater fortune, and 
■yet not be able to command a dozen of people. 
Though the prodticc of his effate may be fuffi- 
cient to maintain, and may perhaps adtually 
•maintain, more than a thoufand people, yet 
thofe people pay for every thing •which they get 
from him, as he gives fcarce any thing, to any 
body but in exchange for an equivalent, there is 
fcarce any body who confiders himfelf as entirely 
dependent upon him, and his authority extends 
only over a few menial fervants. The' authority 
of fortune, however, is very great even in an 
opulent and civilized focicty. That it is much 
greater than that, either of age, or of perfonal 
qualities, has been the conftant complaint of 
every period of fociety which admitted of any 
confiderable inequality of fortune. The firll 
period of fociety, that of hunters, admits of no 
fuch inequality. Univerfal poverty eftabliflies 
there univerfal equality, and the fuperiority, 
cither of age, or of perfonal qualities, are the 
feeble, but the foie Xcundations of authority and 
fubordination. There is therefore little or no 
axithority or fubordination in this period of fo- 
ciety. The fe/ton'd period of fociety, that of 

fliepherds^ 
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Ihcpherds,- admits of very great inequalittes of c h^a p. 
fortune, and there is no period in which the 
of fortune gives fo great autliority to 
thofe who ^)ffers it. There is no period ac- 
cordingly in which authority and fubordination 
are more perfeftly eftabliflied. The authority 
of an Arabian fcherif is very great; that of a 
Tartar khan altogether defpotical. 

The fourth of thofe caufcs or circumdances is 
the fuperiority of birth. Superiority of birth 
fuppofes an antient fuperiority of fortune in the 
family of the perfon who claims it. All families 
are equally ancient ; and the anceftors of the 
prince, though they may be better known, .can- 
not well be more numerous than thofe of the 
beggar. Antiquity of family means every where 
the antiquity either of wealth, or of that great- 
nefs which is commonly either founded upon 
wealth, or accompanied with it. Upftart great- 
nefs is every where lefs refpedted than antient 
greatnefs. The hatred of ufurpers, the love of 
the family of an antient monarch, are, in a great 
meafure, founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer 
fubmits without reluftance to the authority of a 
fuperior by whom he has always been com- 
manded, but cannot bear that his inferior Ihould 
be fet over his head; fo men eafily fubmit to 
a family to whom they and their anceftors 
h^ve always fubmitted ; but are ^d with in- 
dignation when another family, in whom they 
6 hid 
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® K had never acknowledged any fuch fuperiority# 
afrumes a dominion over them. 

The difl;in<5tion of birth, being 
the inequality of fortune, can have ^ho place in 
nations of hunters, among whom all men, being 
equal in fortune, muft likewife be very nearly 
equal in birth. The fon of a wife and brave 
man may, indeed, even among them, be fome- 
whac more refpedted than a man of equal merit 
W'ho has the misfortune to be the fon of a fool or 
a coward. The difference, however, will not 
be very great; and there never was, I believe, a 
great family in the world whofe illuftration was 
entirely derived from the inheritance of wifdom 
and virtue. 

The dillinftion of birth not only may, but 
always does take place among nations of fhep- 
herds. Such nations are always ftrangers to 
every fort of luxury, and great wealth can fcarce 
ever be diffipated among them by improvident 
profufion. There are no nations accordingly 
who abound more in families revered and ho- 
noured on account of their defeent from a long 
race of great and illuftrious anceftors ; becaufe 
there are no nations among whom wealth is likely 
to continue longer in the fame families. 

Birth and fortune are evidently the two cir- 
cumftances which principally fet one man above 
another. They arc the two great fources of per- 
fonal diftinApn, and are therefore the principal 
caufes which naturally eftablifii authority and 
fubordination among men. Among nations of 

fliepherds 
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fhepherds both thofe caufes operate with their C p. 
full force. The great fhepherd or hcrdfman, 
account of his great wealth, and of 
the great i^irber of thofe who depend upon him 
for fubfillence, and revered on account of the 
noblencfs of his birth, and of the immemorial 
antiquity of his illuftrious famil)q has a natural 
authority over all the inferior fnepherds or herdf- 
men of his horde or clan. He can command 
the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them. His military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war they 
are all of them naturally dii'pofed to mufter 
themfelves under his banner, rather than under 
that of any other perfon, and his birth and 
fortune thus naturally procure to him fome fort 
of executive power. By commanding too the 
united force of a greater number of people than 
any of them, he is beft able to comiael any one 
of them who may have injured another to com- 
penfate the wrong. He is tlie perfon, therefore, 
to whom all thofe who are too weak to defend 
themfelves naturally look up for proteftion. It i.s 
to him that they naturally complain of the injuries 
which they imagine have been done to them, 
and his interpofition in fuch cafes is more eafily 
fubmitted to, even by the perfon complained of, 
than that of any other perfon would be. His 
birth and fortune thus naturally procure him 
fome fort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of fliepherds, in the fecond 
period of fociety, that the inequality of fortune 
firfl: begins to take place, and introduces among 
1 men 
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men a degree of authority and fubordinatioil 
which could not poflibly exift before. It thereby 
introduces fome degree of that civil go^ernnwirt" 
which is indifpenfably neceflary for own pre- 
fervation : and it feems to do this naturally, and 
even independent of the confidcration of that 
neceflity. The confidcration of that ncceflity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very 
much to maintain and fecure that authority and 
fubordination. The rich, in particular, are 
neceflarily interelled to fupport that order of 
things, which can alone fecure them in the pof- 
fefllon of their own advantages. Men of inferior 
wealth combine to defend thofe of fuperior w'ealih 
in the pofTefllon of their property, in order that 
men of fuperior wealth may combine to defend 
tltem in the polTefiion of theirs. All the in- 
ferior fliephcrds and herdfmen feel that the fecu- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon 
the fecurity of thofe of the great fliepherd or 
herdfman ; that the maintenance of their leifer 
authority depends upon that of his greater au- 
thority, and that upon their fubordination to 
him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
in fubordination to them. They conftitute a, 
fort of little nobility, who feel themfelves in- 
terefted to defend the property and to fupport 
tlfe authority of their own little fovereign, in 
order that he may be able to defend their pro- 
perty and to fupport their authority. Civil 
government, fo far as it is inftituted for the fecu- 
rity of property, is in reality inftituted for the 
defence of the rich againft the poor, or of thofe 

who 
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who have fome property againft thofe who have chap. 
hone at all. 

' The judicial authority of fuch a Ibyereign, 
however, far frofn being a caufe of expence, was 
for a long time a fource of revenue "to him. The 
perfons who applied to him for juftice were al- 
ways willing to pay for it, and a prefent never 
failed to accompany a petition. After the au- 
thority of the fovereign too was thoroughly efta- 
bliflied, the perfon found guilty, over and above 
the fatisfaftion which he was obliged to make to 
the party, was likewife forced to pay an amerce- 
ment to the fovereign. He had given trouble, 
he had difturbed, he had broke the peace of his 
lord the king, and for thofe offences an amerce- 
ment was thought due. In the Tartar govern- 
ments of Alia, in the governments of Europe 
which were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the 
adminiftration of juftice was a confiderable fource 
of revenue, both to the fovereign, and to all the 
lelTer chiefs or lords who exercifed under him 
any particular jurifdiftion, either over fome par- 
ticular tribe or clan, or over fome particular ter- 
ritory or diftrift. Originally both the fovereign 
and the inferior chiefs ufed to exercife this jurif- 
diftion in their own perfons. Afterwards they 
univerfally found it convenient to delegate it to 
fome fubftitute, bailiff, or judge. This fubfti- 
tute, however, was ftili obliged to account W 
his principal or conftitueni? for the profits of the 
jurifdidtiojrt. ' Whoever reads the * inftruftions 

* They are to be found in TyrreilV Hiftory of England. 

VoL. III. Q which 
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B 0^0 m vvhich were given to the judges of the circuit in 
the time of Henry II. will fee clearly that thofe 
judges were a fort of itinerant factors, fchf roufftl' 
the country for the purpofe of levying certain 
branches of the king’s revenue. In thofe days 
the adminiftration of jufticc, not only afforded a 
certain revenue to the fovereign, but to procure 
this revenue feems to have been one of the prin- 
cipal advantages which he propofed to obtain by 
the adminiftration of juftice. 

This feheme of making the adminiftration of 
juftice fubfervient to the purpofes of revenue, 
could fcarce fail to be produftive of feveral very 
grols abufes. The perfon, who applied for 
juftice with a large prefent in his hand, was likely 
to get fomething more than juftice ; while he, 
who applied for it with a fmall one, was likely 
to get fomething lefs. Juftice too might fre- 
quently be delayed, in order that, this prefent 
might be repeated. The amercement, bcfides, 
of the perfon complained of, might frequently 
fuggeft a very ftrong reafon for finding him in 
the wrong, even when he had not really been fo. 
That fuch abufes were far from being uncom- 
mon, the antient hiftory of every country in 
Europe bears witnefs. 

When the fovereign or chief excrcifed his ju- 
dicial authority in his own perfon, how much 
foever he might ajjufe it, it muft have been- fcarce 
polfible to get any redrefs j becaufe there could 
feldom be any body powerful enough to call him 
to account. When he esetcifed it by a bailiff, 
indeed, redrefs might fcMnetimes be had. If it 
3 was 
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was for his own benefit onlv, that the bailiff had chap, 
been guilty of any aft of injuftice, the fovereign 
himfelf might not always be unwilling to puniih 
him, or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But 
if it was for the benefit of his fovereign, if it was 
in order to make court to the perfon who ap- 
pointed him and who might prefer him, that he 
had committed any aft of oppreiTion, redrefs 
would upon moft occafions be as impofilble as if 
the fovereign had committed it himfelf. In all 
barbarous governments, accordingly, in all thofe 
antient governments of Europe in particular, 
which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the adminillration of jullice appears for 
a long time to have been extremely corrupt ; far 
from being quite equal and impartial even under 
the bed monarchs, and altogether profligate 
under the word. 

Among nations of fliepherds, where the fo- 
vereign or chief is only the greateft fhepherd or 
herdfmen of the horde or clan, he is maintained 
in the fame manner as any of his vadkls or fub- 
jefts, by the increafe of his own herds or flocks. 

Among thofe nations of hufbandmen who are but 
jud come out of the fhepherd date, and who are 
not much advanced beyond that date ; fucli as 
the Greek tribes appear to have been about the 
time of the Trojan war, and our German and 
Scythian ancedors when they fird fettled upon 
the ruins of the wedern empires the fovereign or 
chief is, in the fame manner, only the greated 
landlord of the country, and is maintained, in 
the fame manner as any other landlord, by a 
G 2 revenue 
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B K revenue derived from his own private eftate, or 
from what, in modern Europe, was called the 
demefne of the crown. His fubjedts, upon 
ordinary occafions, contribute nothing to his fup- 
port, except when, in order to protect them from 
the oppreflion of fome of their fellow-fubjefts, 
they ftand in need of his authority. The pre- 
fents which they make him upon fuch occafions, 
conftitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 
fome very extraordinary emergencies, he derives 
from his dominion over them. When Agamem- 
non, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friend- 
jfhip the fovereignty of feven Greek cities, the 
foie advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from it, was, that the people would 
honour him with prefents. As long as fuch pre- 
fents, as long as the emoluments of juftice, or 
what may be called the fees of court, conftituted 
in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which 
the fovereign derived from his fovereignty, it 
could not well be expefted, it couid not even 
decently be propofed that he Ihould give them 
up altogether. It might, and it frequently 
was propofed, that he ftiould regulate and 
afeertain them. But after they had been fo re- 
gulated and afeertained, how to hinder a perfon 
who was all-powerful from extending them be- 
yond thofe regulations, was ftill very difficult, 
not to fay impoffible. During the continuance 
of this ftate of things, therefore, the corruption 
of juftice, naturally refulting from the arbitrary 
and uncertain nature of thofe prefents, fcarce 
admitted of any cffeftual remedy. 


But 
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But when from different caufes, chiefly from ® 
the continually increaflng expence of defending 
the nation againft the invafion of other nations, 
the private eftate of the fovereign had become 
altogether infufficient for defraying the expence 
of the- foyereignty ; and when it had become 
neceffary that the people fhould, for their own 
fccurity, contribute towards this expcnce by taxes 
of different kinds, it feems to have been very 
commonly flipulated that no prefent for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice fhould, under any pre- 
tence, be accepted either by the fovereign, or by 
his bailiffs and fubftitutes, the judges. Thofe 
prefents, it feems to have been fuppofed, could 
more eafily be abolifhed altogether, than effeftual- 
ly regulated and afeertained. Fixed falarieswere 
appointed to the judges which were fuppofed to 
compenfate to them the lofs of whatever might 
have been their fhare of the antient emoluments 
of juftice ; as the taxes more than compenfated 
to the fovereign the lofs of his. Juftice was then 
faid to be adminiftered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality ad- 
miniftered gratis in any country. Lawyers and 
attornies, at leaft, muff: always be paid by the 
parties j and, if they were not, they would per- 
form their duty ftill worfe than they aftually per- 
form it. The fees annually paid to lawyers and 
attornies amount, in every court, to a much 
greater fum than thefalaries of the judges. The 
circumftance of thofe falaries being paid by the 
crown, can no where much diminifh the neceffary 
expence of a law-fuit. But it was not fo much 
to djminilh the expence, as to prevent the cor- 
G 3 ruption 
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® ^ ruption of juftice, that the judges were pro- 

hibited from receiving any prefent or fee from the 
parties. 

The office of judge is in itfelf fo very honour- 
able, that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied with very fmall emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of juftice of peace, 
though attended with a good deal of trouble, and 
in moft cafes with no emoluments at all, is an 
objedt of ambition to the greater part of our 
Country gentlemen. The falaries of all the dif- 
ferent judges, high and low, together with the 
whole expence of the adminiftration and execu- 
tion of juftice, even where it is not managed with 
very good oeconomy, makes, in any civilized 
country, but a very inconfiderable part of the 
whole expence of government. 

n HE whole expence of juftice too might eafily 
be defrayed by the fees of court ; and, without 
expofing the adminiftration of juftice to any real 
h.azard of corruption, the publick revenue might 
thus be entirely difeharged from a certain, 
though, perhaps, but a fmall incumbrance. It 
is difficult to regulate the fees of court eftedtu- 
ally, where a perfon fo powerful as the fovereign 
is to lhare in them, and to derive any confider- 
able part of his revenue from them. It is very 
eafy, where the judge is the principal perfon who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law can 
very eafily oblige the jaidge to refpedt the regula- 
tion, 'though it might not always be able to 
make the fovereign refpedl it. Where the fees 
of court are precifely regulated and afeertained, 

where 
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where they are paid all at once, at a certain c h^a p. 
period of every procefs, into the h^nds of a 
cafhier or receiver, to be by him diftril^uted in 
certain known proportions among the different 
judges after the procefs is decided, and not till 
it is decided, there feems to be no more danger 
of corruption than where fuch fees are prohibited 
altogether. Thofe tees, without occafioning any 
confiderable increafe in the expence of a law- 
fuit, might be rendered fully fufficient for de- 
fraying the whole expence of juftice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the procefs was de- 
termined, they might be fome incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and deciding 
it. In courts which confifted of a confiderable 
number of judges, by proportioning the thare of 
each judge to the number of hours and days 
which he had employed in examining the procefs, 
either in the court or in a committee by order of 
the court, thofe fees might give fome encoura.'re- 
ment to the diligence of each particular judge. 

Publick fervices are never better performed than 
when their reward comes only in confequence of 
their being performed, and is proportioned to 
the diligence employed in performing them. In 
the different parliaments of France, the fees of 
court (called Epices and vacations) conflitute 
the far greater part of the emoluments of the 
judges. After all dedu<5tions are made, the neat 
falary paid by the crown to a counlellor or judge 
in tlie parliatnent of Touloufe, in rank and dig- 
nity the fccond parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres, about 

G 4 
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BOOK fix pounds eleven fliillings fterling a year. About 
feven years ago that fum was in the fame place 
the ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. 
The diftribution of thofe Epices too is accord- 
ing to the diligence of the judges. A diligent 
judge gains a comfortable, though moderate, 
revenue by his officer An idle one gets little 
more than his falary. Thofe parliaments are 
perhaps, in many refpefls, not very convenient 
courts of juflice ; but they have never been ac- 
cufedi they feem never even to have been fuf- 
pefted of corruption. 

The fees of court feem originally to have been 
the principal fupport of the different courts of 
juftice in England. Each court endeavoured to 
draw to itfelf as much bufinefs as it could, and 
was, upon that account, willing' to take cogniz-^ 
ance of many fuits which were not originally in- 
tended to fall under its jurifdiftion. The court 
of king’s bench, inftituted for the trial of criminal 
caufes only, took cognizance of pivil fuits j the 
plaintiff pretending that the defendant, in not 
doing him juftice, had been guilty of fome tref- 
pafs or mifdemeanor. The court of exchequer, 
inftituted for the levying of the king’s revenue, 
and for enforcing the payment of fuch debts 
only as were due to the king, took cognizance 
of all other contract debts ; the plaintiff alleg- 
ing that he could not pay the king, becaufe the 
defendant would not pay him. In confequence 
of fuch fiefions it came, in many caf^s, to depend 
altogether upon the parties before what court 
they would chufe to have their caufe tried ; and 

each 
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each cQurt endeavoured, by fuperior difpafch c 
and impartiality, to draw to itfelf as many caufes 
as it could. The prefent admirable con^tution 
of the courts of juftice in England was, perhaps, 
originally in a great meafure, formed by this 
emulation, which antiently took place between 
their refpedive judges ; each judge endeavour- 
ing to give, in his own court, the fpeedieft and 
moft effeftual remedy, which the law would ad- 
mit, for every fort of injuftice. Originally the 
courts of law gave damages only for breach of 
contradt. The court of chancery, as a court of 
confcience, firft took upon it to enforce the Ipe- 
cifick performance of agreements. When the 
breach of contradt confifted in the non-payment 
of money, the damage fuftained could be com- 
penfated in no other way than by ordering pay- 
ment, which was equivalent to a Ijiecihck per- 
formance of the agreement. In fuch cafes, 
therefore, the remedy of the courts of law was 
fufficient. It was not fo in others. When the 
tenant fued his lord for having unjuftly outed 
him of his leafe, the damages which he recovered 
were by no means equivalent to the polTeflion of 
the land. Such caufes, therefore, for fome time, 
went all to the court of chancery, to the no fmall 
lofs of the courts of law. It was to draw back 
fuch caufes to themfelves that the courts of law 
are faid to have invented the artificial and fidli- 
tic^s writ of ejedtment, the moft effedtual remedy 
for an unjuft outer or difpoffefllon of land. 

A STAMP-DUTV upon the law proceedings of 
each particular court, to be levied by that court, 

and 
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BOOK and applied towards the maintenance of the judges 
and other officers belonging to it, might, in the 
fame manner, afford a revenue fufficient for de- 
fraying the expence of the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, without'bringing any burden upon the ge- 
neral revenue of the focicty. The judges indeed 
might, in this cafe, be under the temptation of 
multiplying unneceffarily the proceedings upon 
every caufe, in order to increafe, as much as pof- 
fible, the produce of fuch a ftamp-duty. It has 
been the cuftom in modern Europe to regulate, 
upon moft occafions, the payment of the attor- 
nies and clerks of court, according to the num- 
ber of pages wliich they had occafion to write ; 
the court, however, requiring that each page 
ffiould contain fo many lines, and each line I'o 
many v/ords. In order to increafe their pay- 
ment, the attornies and clerks have contrived to 
multiply words beyond all neceffity, to the cor- 
ruption of the law language of, I believe, every 
court of juftice in Europe. A like temptation 
might perhaps occafion a like corruption in the 
form of law proceedings. 

But whether the adminiftration of juftice be 
fo contrived as to defray its own exj^ence, or 
whether the judges be maintained by fixed fa- 
laries paid to them from fome other fund, it docs 
not feem neceffary that the perfon or perfons 
entrufted with the executive power ffiould be 
charged with the management of that funcjin or 
with the payment of thofe falarics. That mnd 
might arife from the rent of landed eftates, the 
management of each eftatc being entrufted to the 
• particular 
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particular court which was to be maintained by chap. 
it. That fund might arife even from the inte- 
reft of a fum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the fame manner, be entrufted to the 
court which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a fmall part, of the falary of 
the judges of the court of feffion in Scotland, 
arifes from the intereft of a fum of money. The 
neceffary inftability of fuch a fund feems, how- 
ever, to render it an improper one for the main- 
tenance of an inllitution which ought to laft for 
ever. 

'I HE feparation of tlie judicial from the exe- 
cutive power feems originally to have arifen from 
the increafing bufinefs of the focicty, in confe- 
quence of its increafing improvement. The ad- 
miniftrarion of juflice became fo laborious and 
fo complicated a duty as to require the undi- 
vided attention of the perfons to whom it was 
entrulted. The perfon entrufted with the exe- 
cutive power, not having leifurc to attend to the 
decifion of private caufes himfclf, a deputy was 
appointed to decide them in his ftcad. In the 
progrefs of the Roman greatnefs, the conful was 
too much occupied with the political affairs of 
the ftate, to attend to the adminiftration of juf- 
tice. A praetor, therefore, was appointed to ad- 
minifter it in his ftcad. In the progrefs of the 
European monarchies which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the fovereigns 
and the great lords came univerfally to conftder 
the adminiftration of juftice as an office, both 
too laborious and too ignoble for them to exe- 
cute in their own perfons. They univerfally, 

therefore. 
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B 0^0 K therefore, difcharged themfelves of it by ap- 
y » pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is fcarce poflible that juftice fhould not 
frequently be facrificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The perfons entrufted with the great 
interefts of the ftate may, even without any cor- 
rupt views, fometimes imagine it necelfary to 
facrifice to thofe interefts the rights of a private 
man. .But upon the impartial adminiftration of 
fuftice depends the liberty of every individual, 
the fenfe which he has of his own fecurity. In 
order to make every individual feel himfelf per- 
feftly fecure in the pofTeflion of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only neceffary that the 
judicial fhould be feparated from the executive 
power, but that it fhould be rendered as much as 
poflible independent of that power. The judge 
fhould not be liable to be removed from his of- 
fice according to the caprice of that power. The 
regular payment of his falary fhould not depend 
upon the good-will, or even upon the good oeco- 
nomy of that power. 

Part III. 

Of the Expencc of publick Works and fublick 
Injiitutions . 

H E third and laft duty of the fovereign or 
commonwealth is that of erefting and main- 
taining thofe publick inftitutions and thofe publick 
works, which, though they may be in the higheft 
degree advantageous to a great focicty, are, how- 
ever. 
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ever, of fuch a nature, that the profit could never c h^a p. 
repay the expence to any individual or fmall num- 
ber of individuals, and which it, therefore, can- 
not be expefted that any individual or fmall 
number of individuals ftaould ereft or maintain. 

The performance of this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety; 

After the publick inftitutions and publick 
works neceffary for the defence of the fociety, 
and for the adminiftration of juftice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
works and inftitutions of this kind are chiefly 
thofe for facilitating the commerce of the fo- 
ciety, and thofe for promoting the inftrudbion of 
the people. The inftitutions for inftruftion are 
of two kinds j thofe for the education of the 
youth, and thofe for the inftru£lion of people of 
all ages. The confideration of the manner in 
which the expence of thofe different forts of 
publick works and inftitutions may be moft pro- 
perly defrayed, will divide this third part of the 
prefent chapter into three different articles. 

Article I. 

Of the publick Works and Inftitutions for facilitate 
ing the Commerce of the Society. 

Andy firfty of thofe which are necejfary for facili- 
tating Commerce in general. 

THAT the eredtion and maintenance of the 
publick works which facilitate the commerce of 
any country, fuch as good roads, bridges, navi- 
gable 
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® 0^0 K gable canals, harbours, &c. muft require very 
different degre’es of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety, is evident without any proof- 
The expence of making and maintaining the 
publick roads of any country muft evidently in- 
creal'e with the annual produce of the land and 
labour of that country, or with the quantity and 
weight of the goods which it becomes neceffary 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. The 
ftrength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and weight of the carriages, v/hich are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon itj the extent of 
a harbour to the number of the fhipping which 
are likely to take fhelter in it. 

It does not feem neceffary that the expence of 
thofe publick works fhould be defrayed from that 
publick revenue, it is commonly called, of 
which the colleftion and application is in moft 
countries affigned to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch publick works may eafily be 
fo managed, as to afford a particular revenue 
fuff cient for defraying their own expence, with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general re- 
venue of the fociety. 

A HIGHWAY, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example, may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a fmall toll upon the carriages 
which make ufe of them : a harbour, by a mo- 
derate port-duty upon the tunnage of the fhip- 
ping which load or unload in it. The coinage, 

another 
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another inftitutlon for facilitating commerccj in chap. 
many countries, not only defrays its own ex- 
pence, but affords a fmall revenue or feignorage 
to the fovereign. The poft-office, another infti- 
tucion for the fame purpofe, over and above de- 
fraying its own expence, affords in almoft all 
countries a very confiderable revenue to the fo- 
vereign. 

Wiii-N the carriages which pafs over a high- 
way or a bridge, and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of thofe publick works exaflly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occafion 
of them. It feems fcarce pofiible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch w6rks. 

This tax or toll too, though it is advanced by 
the carrier, is finally paid by the confumer, to 
whom it muff always be charged in the price of 
the goods. As the expence of carriage, how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
publick works, the goods, notwithftanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife have done; their price not being 
fo much raifed by the toll, as it is lowered by 
the cheapnefs of the carriage. The perfon tvho 
finally pays this tax, therefore, gains by the ap- 
plication, more than he lofes by the payment of 
it. His payment is exactly in proportion to his 
gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that 
gain which he is obliged to give up in order to 
get the reft. It feems impollible to imagine a 
more equitable method of raifing a tax. 


When 
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s 0^0 K When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, poft-chaifes, &c. is made fomewhat 
higher in proportion to their weight, than upon 
carriages of neceflary ufe, fuch as carts, wag- 
gons, &c. the indolence and vanity of the rich « 
is made to contribute in a very e^y manner to 
the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the 
tranfportation of heavy goods to all the different 
parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c. are in 
this manner made and fupported by the com- 
merce which is carried on by means of them, 
they can be made only where that commerce re- 
quires them, and confequently where it is pro- 
per to make them. Their expence too, their 
grandeur and magnificence, muft be fuited to 
what that commerce can afford to pay. They 
muft be made confequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot 
be made through a defart country where there is 
little or no commerce, or merely becaufe it hap- 
pens to lead to the country villa of the intend- 
ant of the province, or to that of fome great 
lord to whom the intendant finds it convenient 
to make his court. A great bridge cannot be 
thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
pafles, or merely to cmbellilh the view from the 
windows of a neighbouring palace : things which 
fometimes happen, in countries where works of this 
kind are carried oh by any other revenue than that 
which they themfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts of Europe the toll 
or lock-duty upon a canal is thC' property of 
private perfons, whofe private intereft obliges 

them 
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them to kee|) up the canal. 1^ it is riot kept iri ® 
tolerable order, the navigation neceffarily ceafes 
altogether, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management of cOnHiiif- 
fioners, who had themfelves no intereft in them, 
they might be lefs attentive to the maintenance 
of the works which produced them. The canal 
of Languedoc coft the king of France and the 
province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, 
which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of filver, 
the value of French money in the end of the laft 
century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thoufand pounds ftcrling. When that great work 
was finifiied, the molt likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in conftant repair was to make a 
prefent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who 
planned and conduced the work. Thofe tolls 
conftitute at prefent a very large eftate to the dif- 
ferent branches of the family of that gentleman, 
who have, therefore, a great intereft to keep the 
work in conftant repair. But had thofe tolls 
been put under the management of commif- 
fioners, who had no fuch intereft, they might 
perhaps have been diffipated in ornamental and 
unneceflary expences, while the moft efiential 
parts of the work were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfons. A high road, though entiiely 
neglefted, does not become altogether impaflable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the 
tolls upon a high road, therefore, might negleft 

Vot. III. n altogether 
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^ altogether the repair of the road, and yet conti- 
nue to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It is 
proper, therefore, that the tolls for the mainte- 
nance of fuch a work fliould be put under the 
management of commiflioners or truftees. 

In Great Britain, the abufes which the truftees 
have committed in the management of thofe tolls, 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes, it has been faid, the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
ceflary for executing, in the compleateft manner, 
the work which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, and fometimes not executed at all. The 
fyftem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind, it muft be obferved, is not of very long 
ftanding. We fliould not wonder, therefore, if 
it has not yet been brought to that degree of 
perfection of which it feems capable. If mean 
and improper perfons are frequently appointed 
truftees ; and if proper courts of infpeCtion and 
account have not yet been eftabliftied for con- 
trouling their conduCl, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely fufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them } the recency of the inftitu- 
tion both accounts and apologizes for thofe de- 
feats, of which, by the wifdom of parliament, the 
greater part may in due time be gradually re- 
medied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is fuppofed to exceed fo much 
what is neceflfary for repairing the roads, that the 
favings, which, with proper oeconomy, might be 
made from it, have been conlidered, even by fome 
4 minifters^ 
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ihinifters, as a very great refource which might: ® hap, 
at fome time or another be applied to the exi- 
gencies of the ftate. Government, it has been 
faidj by taking the management of the turn- 
pikes into its own hands, and by employing the 
foldiers, who would work for a very fmall addi- 
tion to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much lefs expence than it can be done 
by truftees, who have no other workmen to em- 
ploy, but fuch as derive their whole fubfiftence 
from their wages. A great revenue, half a mil- 
lion, perhaps *, it has been pretended, might in 
this manner be gained without laying any new 
burden upon the people j and the turnpike roads 
might be made to contribute to the general ex- 
pence of the ftate, in the fame manner as the poll- 
office does at prefent* 

That a confiderable revenue might be gained 
in this manner, I have no doubt,' though probably 
not near fo much, as the profcclors of this plan 
have fuppofed. The plan itfelf, however, feems 
liable to feveral very important objeftions. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes Ihould ever be confidered as one of 
the refomces for fupplying the exigencies of the 
ftate, they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fuppofed to require. According 
to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 

♦ Since publifhing the two firft editions of this book, I 
have got good reafons to believe that all the turnpike tolls 
levied in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenile that 
amounts to half a million ; a fum which, under the ma- 
nagement of Government, would not be fufHcient to keep in 
repair five of the principal roads iii the kingdom. 
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would probably be augmented very fall. The 
facility with which a great revenue could be 
drawn from them, would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refource. Though it may, perhaps, be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by 
any oeconomy be faved out of the prefent tolls, 
it can fcarce be doubted but that a million luight 
be faved out of them, if they were doubled ; and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled*. This 
great revenue too might be levied without the 
appointment of a fmgle new officer to collefb 
and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
continually augmented in this manner, inftead of 
facilitating the inland commerce of the country, 
as at prefent, w’Ould foon become a very great 
incumbrance upon it. The expence of tranf- 
porting all heavy goods from one part of the 
country to another would foon be fo much in- 
creafed, the market for all fuch goods, confe- 
quently, would foon be fo much narrowed j that 
their produftion would be in a great meafure 
difeouraged, and the moft important branches of 
the domeftick induftry of the country annihilated 
altogether. 

SfcoNpLY, a tax upon carriages in proportion 
to their weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the foie purpofe of repairing, the 
roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to 
any other purpofe, of to fupply the common exi- 
gencies of the ftate. When it is applied to the 
foie purpofe above mentioned, each carriage is 

* I have now good reafons to believe that all thele conjec<* 
tiural Aims are by much too large. 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to pay exaftly for the wear and tear ^ p* 
which that carriage occafions of the roads. But 
when it is applied to any other purpofe, each car- 
riage is fuppofed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the fupply of fome 
other exigency of the flate. But as the turn- 
pike toll raifes the price of goods in proportion 
to their weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly 
paid by the confumers of coarfe and bulky, not 
by thofe of precious and light commodities. 
Whatever exigency of the ftate therefore this tax 
might be intended to fupply, that exigency would 
be chiefly fuppiied at the expence of the poor, 
not of the rich ; at the expence of thofe who are 
leaft able to fupply it, not of thofe who are moft 
able. 

Thirdly, if government fliould at any time 
negleft the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be ftill more difficult, than it is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of 
the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus 
be levied upon the people, without any part of 
it being applied to the only purpofe, to which a 
revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. If the meannefs and poverty of the 
truftees of turnpike roads render it fometimes 
difficult at prefent to oblige them to repair their 
wrong 5 their wealth and greatnefs would render 
it ten times more fo in the cafe which is here 
fuppofed. 

In France, the funds deftined for the repara- 
tion bf the high roads are under the immediate 
direftion of the executive power. Thofe funds 
H 3 conlift. 
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5 0 0 8 : confift, partly in a certain number of days labour 
y — j— 1 .,» which the country people are in moft parts of 
^urope obliged to give to the reparation of the 
highways ; and partly in fuch a portion of the 
general revenue of the ftate as the Jcing chufes 
to fpare from his other expences. 

By the antient law of France, as well as by 
'that of moft . other parts of Europe, the labour 
pf the country people was under the direction of 
a local or provincial rnagiftracy, which had no 
immediate dependency upon the king’s counciL 
But by the prefent praftice both the labour of 
tlie country people, and whatever other fund the 
king may chufe to affign for the reparation of 
the high roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, are entirely under the management of 
the intendant j an officer who is appointed and 
removed by the king’s council, who receives his 
orders from it, and is in conftant correfpondence 
with it. ^n the progrefs of defpptifm the au- 
thority of tlie executive power gradually abforbs 
that of every other power in the ftate, and af- 
fumes to itfelf the management of eyery branch 
of revenue which is deftjned for any public pur- 
pofe. fn France, however, the gre^t poft-roads, 
the roads which make the communication be- 
tween the principal towqs of the kingdom, are 
in general kept in good order j and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England, 
j?ut what we call the crofs-roads, that is, the 
far greater part of the roads in the country, are 
entirely neglcfted, and are in rpany places abfoj 
' ' ■ lutely 
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lutely impaflable for any heavy carriage. In 
fome places it is even dangerous to travel on 
horfeback, and mules are the only conveyance 
which can fafely be trufted. The proud mini- 
fter of an oftentatious court may frequently take 
pleafure in executing a work of fplendor and 
magnificence, fuch as a great highway which is 
frequently feen by the principal nobility, whofe 
applaufes, not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to fupport his intereft at court. But 
to execute a great number of little works, in 
which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance, or excite the fmalleft degree 
of admiration in any traveller, and which, in 
Ihort, have nothing to recommend them but 
their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which appears 
iu every relpeft too mean and paultry to merit 
the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 
fuch an adminiftration, therefore, fuch works arc 
almofl: always entirely neglefted. 

In China, and in fcvcral other governments 
of Afia, the executive power charges itfelf both 
with the reparation of the high roads, and with 
the maintenance of the navigable canals. In 
the inftruftions which are given to the governor 
of each province, thofe objedbs, it is faid, are 
conftantly recommended to him, and the judg- 
ment which the court forms of his conduft is 
very much regulated by the attention which he 
appears to have paid to this part of his inftruc- 
tions. This branch of publick police accordingly 
is faid to be very much attended to in all thole 
countries, but particularly in China, where the 
H 4 high 
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high roads, and ftill more the navigable canals, 
it is pretended, exceed very much every thing of 
the fame kind which is known in Europe. I'he 
accounts of thofe works, however, which have 
been tranfmitted to Europe, have generally been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers ; 
frequently by ftupid and lying miffionarics. If 
they had been examined by more intelligent eyes, 
and if the accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witnelTes, they would not, per- 
haps, appear to be fo wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kind 
in Indoftan, falls very much fhort of wdiat had 
been reported of them by other travellers, more 
dilpofed to the marvellous than he was. It may 
too, perhaps, be in thofe countries, as it is in 
France, where the great roads, the great com- 
.munications which are likely to be the fubjeds 
of converfation at the court and in the capital, 
are attended to, and all the reft neglefted. In 
China, befides, in Indoftan, and in feveral other 
governments of Afia, the revenue of the fove- 
reign arifes almoft altogether from a land-tax or 
land-rent, which rifes or falls with the rife and 
fall of the annual produce of the land. The 
great .intereft of the fovereign, therefore, his re- 
venue, is in fuch countries neceflarily and im- 
mediately conneded with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatnefs of its produce, and with 
the value of its produce. But in order to render 
that produce both as great and as valuable as 
poflible, it is neceflary to procure to it as exten- 
liye a market as poflible, and confequently to 

eftablilh 
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cftablifli the freeft, the eafieft, and the lead ex- c h^a p. 
penfive communication between all the different 
parts of the country ; which can be done only 
by means of the beft roads and the beft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the fovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land- rent. In all the great king- 
doms of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it 
may ultimately depend upon the produce of the 
land : But that dependency is neither fo imme- 
diate, nor fo evident. In Europe, therefore, the 
fovereign does not feel himfelf ib direcStly called 
upon to promote die increafe, both in quantity 
and value, of the produce of the land, or, by 
maintaining good roads and canals, to provide 
the moft extenfive market for that produce. 

Though it Ihould be true, therefore, what I ap- 
prehend is not a little doubtful, that in fome 
pai'ts of Afia this department of the publick 
police is very properly managed by the execu- 
tive power, there is not the leafl: probability 
that, during the prefent ftate of things, it could 
be tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 

Even thofe publick works which are of fuch a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themfelves, but of which the con- 
vcniency is nearly confined to fome particular 
place or diftridl, are always better maintained by 
a local or provincial revenue, under the manage- 
ment of a local and provincial adminiftration, 
than by the general revenue of the ftate, of which 
the executive power muft always have the ma- 
nagement. 
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B 0^0 K nagement. Were the ftreets of London to be 
lighted and paved at the expence of the treafury, 
is there any probability that they would be fo 
well lighted and paved as they are at prefent, or 
even at fo fmall an expence ? The expence, be- 
lldes, inftead of being raifed by a local tax upon 
the inliabitants of each particular ftreet, parilh, 
or diftridl in London, would, in this cafe, be 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the ftate, 
and would confequently be raifed by a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the 
greater part derive no fort of benefit from the 
lighting and paving of the ftreets of London. 

The abufes which fometimes creep into the 
local and provincial adminiftration of a local and 
provincial revenue, how enormous foever they 
may appear, are in reality, however, almoft al- 
ways very trifling, in comparifon of thofe which 
commonly take pi : t in the adminiftration and 
expenditure of the ‘revenue of a great empire. 
They are, belides, much mqre eafily correfted. 
Under the local or provincial adminiftration of 
the juftices of the peace in Great Britain, the fix 
days labour which the country people are obliged 
to give to the reparation of the highways, is not 
always perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is 
fcarce ever exafted with any circumftance of 
cruelty or oppreffion. In France, under the 
adminiftration of the intendants, the application 
is not always more judicious, and the exaftion is 
frequently the moft cruel and opprefliye. Such 
Corvees, as they are called, make one of the 
principal inftruments of tyranny by which thoffe 
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pfficers chaftife any parifli or communeaute which ® 
has had the misfortune to fall under their dif- 
pleafure. 


Of the Publick Works and Infiitutions which are 

necejfary for facilitating particular Branches of 

Commerce. 

THE object of the publick works and inftitu- 
tions above mentioned is to facilitate commerce 
in general. But in order to facilitate fome par- 
ticular branches of it, particular inftitutions arc 
neceflary, which again require a particular and 
extraordinary expence. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, require extraordinary proteftion. An 
ordinary (lore or counting-houfe could give 
little fecurity to the goods of the merchants who 
trade to the weftern coaft of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives,, it is neceflary 
that the place where they are depofited, fliould 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The diforders 
in the government of Indoftan have been fup- 
pofcd to render a like precaution neceflfary even 
among that mild and gentle people ; and it was 
pnder pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the Englifti and 
French Eafl; India Companies were allowed to 
ereft the firft forts which they poffeflTed in that 
country. Among other nations, whofe vigorous 
goyernment will fuffer no ftrangers to poflefs 
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BOOK any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be neceflar)' to maintain fome ambaflador, mi- 
nifler, or conful, who may both decide, accord- 
ing to their own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen'; and, in their 
difputes with the natives, may, by means of his 
publick charafter, interfere with more authority, 
and afford them a more powerful proteftion, than 
they could expeft from any private man. The 
interefts of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain miniflers in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes, either of war or al- 
liance, vmuld not have required any. Thccom- 
m^erce of the Turkey Company firft occafioned 
the eflablifliment of an ordinary ambaflador at 
Conflantinople. The firft Englilh embaffies to 
Rufliaarofc altogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftant interference which thofe interefts 
neceflarily occafioned between the fubjefts of the 
different ftates of Europe, has probably intro- 
duced the cuftom of keeping, in all neighbour- 
ing countries, ambaffadors or minifters conftant- 
ly refident even in the time of peace. This 
cuftom, unknown to antient times, feems not to 
be older than the end of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century; that is, than the 
time when commerce firft began to extend itfelf 
to the greater part of the nations of Europe, and 
when they firft began to attend to its interefts. 

It feems not unreafonable, that the extra- 
ordinary cxpcnce, which the proteftion of anf^ 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
(hould be defrayed by a moderate tax upon that 

particular 
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pvticular branch ; by a.moderate fine, for example, chap, 
to be paid by the traders when they firft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per cent, upon the goods which they 
either import into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The pro- 
tedlion of trade in general, from pirates and free- 
booters, is faid to have given occafion to the firft 
inftitution of the duties of cuftoms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to lay a general tax upon 
trade, in order to defray the expence of proteft- 
ing trade in general, it lliould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay a particular, tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expcnce of proteding that branch. 

The protedion of trade in general has always 
been confidered as eflential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
ceffary parr of the duty of the executive power. 

The colledion and application of the general 
duties of cuftoms, therefore, have always been 
left to that power. But the protedion of any 
particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
protedion of trade ; a part, therefore, of the duty 
of that power ; and if nations always aded con- 
fiftently, the particular duties levied for the piir- 
pofes of fuch particular protedion, fhould always 
have been left equally to its difpofal. But in 
this refped, as well as in many others, nations 
have not always aded confiftently ; and in the 
greater part of the commercial ftates of Europe, 
particular companies of merchants have had the 
addrefs to perfwade the legiflature to entruft to 

them 
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Book them the performance of this part of the duty of 
the fovereign, together with all the powers which 
arc necelfarily connefted with it. 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been ufeful for the firft introduftion of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
expence, an experiment which the ftate might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long- 
run proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or 
ufeleis, and have either mifmanaged or confined 
the trade. 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint ftock, but are obliged to admit any perfon, 
properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine, 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
ftock, and at his own riik, they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a 
joint ftock, each member fharing in the common 
profit or lofs in proportion to his (hare in this 
ftock, they are called joint ftock companies. 
Such companies, whether regulated or joint 
ftock, fometimes have, and fometimes have not 
exclufive privileges. 

Regulated companies refemble, in every 
refpe6t, the corporations of trades, fo common 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe; and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inhabitant of 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade, with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation, 
fo in moft cafes no fubjeft of the ftate cam law- 
fully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for 

which 
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which a regulated company is eftablifhed, with- 
out firft becoming a member of that company. 
The monopoly is more or lefs ftridt according as 
the terms of admiffion are more or lefs difficult ; 
and according as the directors of the company 
have more or lefs authority, or have it more or 
lefs in their power to manage, in fuch a manner 
as to confine the greater part of the trade to 
themfelves, and their particular friends. In the 
moft antient regulated companies the privileges 
of apprenticeffiip were the fame as in other cor- 
porations ; and entitled the perfon who had ferved 
his time to a member of the company, to become 
himfelf a member, either without paying any 
fine, or upon paying a much fmaller one than 
what was exadled of other people. The tlftial 
corporation fpirit, wherever the law does not 
reftrain it, prevails in all regulated companies. 
When they have been allowed to act according 
to their natural genius, they have always, in order 
to confine the competition to as fmall a number 
of perfons as poffible, endeavoured to fubjed: 
the trade to many burdenfome regulations. 
When the law has reftrained them from doing 
this, they have become altogether ufelefs and in- 
fignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubfift in Great Britain 
are, the antient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company, the Eaftland Company, 
the Turkey Company, and the African Com- 
pany. 
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The terms of admiffion into die Hamburgh 
Company, are now faid to be quite eafy; and. 
the directors either have it not in their power to 
fubjcft the trade to any burdenfome rcfttaints or 
regulations, or, at leaft, have not of late exer- 
cifed that power. It has not always been fo. 
About the middle of the laft century, the fine for 
admiflion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds, and the conduft of the company was 
faid to be extremely oppreflive. In 1643, in 
1645, i66r, the clothiers and free traders 

of the Weft of England complained of them to 
parliament, as of monopolills who confined the 
trade and opprefled the manufactures of the 
coimtry. Though thofe complaints produced 
no of parliament, they had probably inti- 
midated the company fo far, as to oblige them 
to reform their conduCt. Since that time, at 
leaft, there has been no complaints againft them. 
By the loth and nth of William III. c. 6. the 
fine for admiffion into the Ruffian Company was 
reduced to five pounds ; and by the 25 th of 
Charles II. c. 7. that for admiffion into the Eaft- 
land Company, to forty ffiillings, while, at the 
fame time, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, all 
the countries on the north-fide of the Baltick, 
were exempted from their exclufive charter. 
The conduct of thofe companies liad probably 
given occafion to thofe two a£ts of parliament. 
Before that time, Sir Jofiah Child had repre- 
fented both thelc and the Hamburgh Company 
as extremely oppreflive, and imputed to their 
bad management the low ftate of the trade, which 
5 we 
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We at that time carried on to the countries 
comprehended within their refpe<5tive charters. 
But though fuch companies may not, in the 
prefent times, be very oppreOive, they are cer- 
tainly altogether ufekfs. To be merely ufelefs, 
indeed, is perhaps the higheft eulogy which can 
ever juftly be bellowed upon a regulated com- 
pany ; and all the three companies above men- 
tioned feem, in their prei’ent ftate, to deferve 
this eulogy. 

The fine for admifllon into the Turky Com- 
pany, was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perfons under twenty-fix years of age, and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted : a re- 
ftri<5tion which excluded all Ihop-keepers and re- 
tailers. By a bye-law, no Britiih manufatSlures 
could be exported to Turky but in the general 
Ihips of the company ; and as thofe fhips failed 
always from the port of London, this reftridbion 
confined the trade to that expenfive port, and 
die traders, to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfon living within twenty miles of London, 
and not free of the city, could be admitted a 
member} another reftriftion, which, joined to 
the foregoing, neceffkrily excluded all but the 
freemen of London* As the time for the load- 
ing and failing of thofe general fhips depended 
altogether upon the directors, they could eafily 
fill them with the'ir own goods and thofe of their 
particular friends/ to the exclufion of others, 
who, they might pretend, had made their pro- 
pofals too late. In this ftate of things, therc- 
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B 0^0 K foj^^ t{jjs company was in every refpcft a ftri£t 
and oppreffivc monopoly. Thofe abufes gave 
occafion to the aft of the 26th of George II. 
c. 18. reducing the fine for admifilon to twenty 
pounds for all perfons, without any difiinftion 
of ages, or any reftriftion, either to mere mer- 
chants, or to the freemen of London; and 
granting to all fuch perfons the liberty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
any port in Turky, all Britifh goods of which 
the exportation was not prohibited ; and of im- 
porting from thence all Turkilh goods, of which 
the importation was not prohibited, upon paying 
both the general duties of cuftoms, and the par- 
ticular duties affefled for defraying the neceflary 
cxpences of the company; and fubmitting, at 
the fame time, to the lawful authority of the Bri- 
tifti ambalTador and confuls refident in Turky, 
and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
afted. To prevent any oppreflion by thofe bye- 
laws, it was by the fa;.ie aft ordained, that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfelves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
Ihould be enafted after the paffing of this aft, 
they might appeal to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations (to the authority of which, a com- 
mittee of the privy council has now fucceeded), 
provided fuch appeal was brought within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enafted; and that 
if any feven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enafted 
before the paffing of this aft, they might bring 
a like appeal, provided it ; was. within twelve 
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months after the day on which this aft was to c h^a p. 
fake place. The experience of one year, how- 
ever, may not always be fuflicient to difcover to 
all the members of a great company the perni- 
cious tendency of a particular bye-law ; and if 
feveral of them fhould afterwards difcover it, 
neither the Board of Trade, nor the committee 
of council can afford them any redrefs. The ob- 
jeft, befides, of the greater part of the bye- laws 
of all regulated companies, as well as of all 
other corporations, is not lb niucl: to opprefs 
thofe who are already members, as lo tiifcourage 
others from becoming fo ; which may be done, 
not only by a high fine, but by many other con- 
trivances. The conftant view of fuch companies 
is always to raife the rate of their own profit as 
high as they can? to keep the market, both for 
the goods which they export, and for thofe 
which they import, as much underftocked as they 
can : which can be done only by reftraining the 
competition, or by difcouraging new adventurers 
from entering into the trade. A fine even of 
twenty pounds, befides, though it may not per- 
haps, be fufEcient to difeourage any man from 
entering into the Turky trade, with an intention 
to continue in it, may be enough to difeourage 
a fpeculative merchant from hazarding a fihgle 
adventure in it. In all trades, the regular efta- 
blilhed traders,, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raile profits, which are no- 
way fo likely to be kept, at all times, down to 
their proper level, as by the occafional competi- 
tion of fpeculative adventurers. The lurky 
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trade^ though in fome meafure laid open by tJiU 
a£k of parliament, is ftill confidered by many peo- 
ple as very far from being altogether free. The 
Turky company contribute to maintain an am- 
bafifador and two or three confuls, who, like other 
public minifters, ought to be maintained altoge- 
ther by the ftate, and the trade laid open to all his 
majefty’s fubjedts. The different taxes levied by 
the company, for this and other corporation pur- 
pol'es, might afford a revenue much more than 
fufficient to enable the ftate to maintain fuch 
minifters. 

Regulated companies, it was obferved by 
Sir Jofiah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported publick minifters, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrifons in the countries, to 
which they traded ; whereas joint ftock com«» 
panics frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than t!ie latter. Firft, the diredtors of a 
regulated company have no particular intereft in 
the profperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany, for the fake of which, fuch. forts and gar- 
rifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their cwn private trade ; as by di- 
minifhing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to fell 
dearer. The diredlors of a joint ftock company, 
on the contrary, hawing only their (hare in the 
profits which are made upon the common ftock 
committed to their management, have no private 
of their own, of which the intereft can be 
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fcparaced from that of the general trade of the c p, 
company. Their private intereft is connefted 
with the profperity of the general trade of the 
company ; and with the maintenance of the forts 
and garrifonsj which are neceflary for its defence. 

They are more likely, therefore, to have that 
continual and careful attention which that main- 
tenance neceffarily requires; Secondly, The 
direftors of a joint flock company have always 
the management of a large capital, the joint 
Hock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, 
repairing, and maintaining fuch neceflary forts 
and garrifons. But the diredlors of a regulated 
company, having the management of no com- 
mon capital, have no other fund to employ in 
this way, but the cafual revenue ariling from the 
admiflion fines, and from the corporation dtities, 
impofed upon the trade of the company. Though 
they had the fame intereft, therefore, to attend 
to the maintenance of fuch forts and garrifons, 
they can feldom have the fame ability to render 
that attention effeftual. The maintenance of a 
publick minifter requiring fcarce any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expence, is a 
bufinefs much more fuitable both to the temper 
and abilities of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Jofiah Child, how- 
ever, in 1750, a regulated company was efta- 
blifhed, the prefent company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa, which was exprefsly charged at 
firft,with the maintenance of all the Britifh forts 
and garrifons that lie between Cape Blanc and 
I 3 th« 
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BOOK the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with 
that of thofe only which lie between Cape Rouge 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The a£b which 
eftabl'ifhes this company (the 23d of George II, 
r. 31.) fcems to have had two diftinft objedls in 
vkv/; firft, to reftrain effeftually the oppreflive 
and monopolizing Ipirit which is natural to the 
diredors of a regulated company } and fecondly, 
to force them, as much as poflible, to give an 
attention, which is not natural to them, towards 
the maintenance of forts and garrifons. 

For the firft of thefe purpofes, the fine for ad- 
miffion is limited to forty Ihillings. The com- 
pany is prohibited from trading in their corporate 
capacity, or upon a joint ftock j from borrowing 
money upon common feal, or from laying any 
reftraints upon the trade which may be carried 
on freely from all places, and by all perfons 
being Britilh fubjeds, and paying the fine. The 
government is in a committee of nine perfons 
who meet at London, but who are chofen an- 
nually by the freemen of the company at London, 
Briftol and Liverpool j three from each place. 
No committee-man can be continued in office for 
more than three years together. Any committee- 
man might be removed by the Board of Trade 
and Plantations; now by a committee of council, 
after being heard in his own defence. The com- 
tr.ittee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Bri- 
tain. But as they are charged with the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons, they may, for that 
e, export frpm Great Britain to Africa, 
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goods and ftores of different kinds. Out of the 
monies which they fhall receive from the com- 
pany, they are allowed a fum not exceeding eight 
hundred pounds for the falaries of their clerks and 
agents at London, Briftol and Liverpool, the 
houfe rent of their office at London, and all 
other expences of management, commiffion and 
agency in England. What remains of this fum, 
after defraying thefe different expences, they may 
divide among themlelves, as compenfation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think proper. 
By this conftitution, it might have been ex- 
pedted, that the fpirit of monopoly would have 
been effedtually reftrained, and the firft of thefe 
purpofes fufficiently anfwered. It would feem, 
however, that it had not. Though by the 4th 
of George III. c. 20 . the fort of Senegal, with 
all its dependencies, had been veiled in the com* 
pany of merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following, (by the 5th of George III. c. 44.) 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coaft, from the port of Sallee, in fouth 
Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifdiflion of that company, was vefted in 
the crown, and the trade to it declared free to 
all his majefty’s fubjefts. The company had 
been fufpeded of reilrainmg the trade, and of 
eflablilhingdbme fort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very eafy to conceive hov/, under the 
regulations of the •23d George II. they could do fo, 
in the printed debates of the Houfe of Commons, 
not always the moft authentic records of truth, 
I obferve, however, that they have been ac- 
I 4 cufed 
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^ cufed of this. The members of the committee 
of nine, being all merchants, and the governors 
and fadiors, in their different forts and fettlc- 
ments, being all dependent upon them, it is not 
unlikely that the latter might have given peculiar 
attention to the confignments and commifilons 
of the former, which would eftablifti a real mo- 
nopoly. 

For the fecond of thefe purpo.^es, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons, an annual fum 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rally about 13,000/. For the proper application 
of this fum, the committee is obliged to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer; 
v."hich account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament, which gives fo 
little attention to the application of millions, is 
not likely to give much to that of 13,000/. 
a-year ; and the Curhror Baron of Excitequer, 
from his profeffion and education, is not likely 
to be profeundb/ llvillcd in the proper cxpencc of 
forts and garrifons. The captains of his ma- 
jefty’s navy, indeed, or .any other commiliioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may enquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their obfervations to that 
board. But that board feems to have no dired 
jurifdiftlon over the committee, noi^^any autho- 
rity to correct thofe whofe conduft it may thus 
enquire into ; and the captains of his majefty’s 
navy, befidcs, are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. Re- 
moval from an office, which can be enioyed only 
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for the term of three years, and of which the ^ 
lawful emoluments, even during that term, are 
fo very lirirdl, fcems to be the utmoft punifh- 
ment to which any committee-man is liable, for 
any fault, except direft malverfation, or em- 
bezzlement, cither of the publick money, or of 
that of the company j and the fear of that punilh- 
ment can never be a motive of fufficient weight 
to force a continual and careful attention to a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other intereft to at- 
tend. The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricks and ftones from England for, the 
reparation of Cape Coaft: Caftle on the coaft of 
Guinea, a bufinefs for which parliament had 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thefe bricks and ftones too, which had 
thus been fent upon fo long a voyage, were faid 
to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was nc- 
ceffary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts 
and garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are 
not only maintained at the expence of the ftate, 
but arc under the immediate government of the 
executive power ; and why thofe which lie fouth 
of that Cape, and which too are, in part at leaft, 
maintained at the expence of the ftate, ftiould be 
under a different government, it feems not very 
eafy even to imagine a good reafon. The pro- 
teiftion of the Mediterranean trade was the ori- 
ginal purpofe or pretence of the garrifons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and 
government of thofe garrifons has always been, 
very properly, committed, not to the Turky 
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Company, but to the executive power. In the 
extent of its dominion confifts, in a great mea- 
fure, the pride and dignity of that po,wer j and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is 
neceflary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrifons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been neglefted ; though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for 
ever, that difafter was never even imputed to any 
negledt in the executive power. I would not, 
however, be underftood to infinuate, that either 
of thofe expenfive garrifons was ever, even in the 
fmalleft degree, neceffary for the purpofe for 
which they were originally difmembered from 
the Spanilh monarchy. That difmemberment, 
perhaps, never ferved any other real purpofe than 
to alienate from England her natural ally the 
King of Spain, and to unite the two principal 
branches of the houfe of Bourbon in a much 
ftriftcr and more permanent alliance than the 
ties of blood could ever have united them. 

Joint ftock companies, eftabliftied either by 
royal charter or by a£t of parliament, differ in 
feveral refpedts, not only from regulated com- 
panics, but from private copartneries. 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner, 
without the confent of the company, can trans- 
fer his fhare to another perfon, or introduce a 
new member into the company. Each member, 
however, may, upon proper warning, w-ithdraw 
from the copartnery', and demand payment from 
them of his fhare of the common ftock. In a 
joint ftock company, on the contrary, no member 

can 
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can demand payment of his Ihare from the com- c h^a p. 
pany j but each member can, without their con- 
fent, transfer his lhare to another perfon, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of 
a fhare in a joint ftock is always the price whicli 
it will bring in the market; and this may be 
either greater or lefs, in any proportion, than 
the fum which its owner ftands credited for in the 
ftock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contrafted by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint ftock company, on the contrary, each 
partner is bound only to the extent of his (hare. 

The trade of a joint ftock company is always 
managed by a court of direftors. This court, 
indeed, is frequently fubjeft, in many relpecls, 
to the controul of a general court of proprietors. 

But the greater part of thofe proprietors feldom pre- 
tend to underftand any thing of the bufinefs of the 
company; and when the fpirit of faftion happens 
not to prevail among them, give themfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend, as the direftors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from rilk, beyond 
a limited fum, encourages many people to be-r 
come adventurers in joint ftock companies, whq 
would, upon no ageount, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore, commonly draw to themfelves much 
greater ftocks than any private copartnery can 
bpaft of. The trading ftock of the South Sea 
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^ Company, at one time, amounted to upwards of 
thirty-three millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at prefenr, to ten millions 
feven hundred and eighty thoufand pounds. The 
dircftors of fuch companies, however, being the 
managers rather of other people’s money than of 
their own, it cannot well be expeded, that they 
fhould watch over it with the fame anxious vi- 
gilance with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently v/atch over their own. Like 
the ftewards of a rich man, they are apt to con- 
fider attention to fmall matters as not for their 
mafter’s honour, and very cafiiy give themfelves 
a difpenfation from having it. Negligence and 
profufion, therefore, muft always prevail, more 
or lefs, in the managennent of the affairs of fuch 
a company. It is upon this account that joint 
ftock companies for foreign trade have feldom 
been able to maintain the competition againft 
private adventurers. They have, accordingly, 
very feldom fucceeded without an exclufive pri- 
vilege ; and frequently have not fucceeded with 
one. Without an exclufive privilege they have 
commonly mif nanaged the trade. With an ex- 
clufive privilege they have both mifmanaged 
and confined it. 

T HE royal African Company, the predecellbrs 
of the prefent African Company, had an exclu- 
five privilcg;e by charter i but as that charter had 
.not been confirmed by a£c of parllamcnr, the 
trade, in confequence of the declaration of 
rights, was, foon after the revolution, laid open 

to 
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to all his majefty’s fubjefts. The Hjidfon’s Bay ^ p. 
Company are, as to their legal rights, in the 
fame fituation as the Royal African Company. 

Their exclufive charter has not been confirmed 
by a& of parliament. The South Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to be a trading com- 
pany, had an exclufive privilege confirmed by 
adt of parliament ; as have likewife the prcfenc 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
Eaft: Indies. 

The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againft 
private adventurers, whom, notwithftanding the 
declaration of rights, they continued for fome 
time to call interlopers, and to perfccute asfuch. 

In 1698, however, the private adventurers were 
fubjefted to a duty of ten per cent, upon almoft 
all the different branches of their trade, to be 
employed by the company in the maintenance of 
their forts and garrifons. But, nor.vithftanding 
this heavy tax, the company were ftill unable to 
maintain the competition. Their ftock and 
credit gradually declined. 1111712, their debts 
had become fo great, that a particular aft of par- 
liament was thought necefiary, both for their 
fecurity and for that of their creditors. It was 
enafted, that the refblution of two-tliirds of theie 
creditors in number and value, fiiould bind the 
reft, both with regard to the time which fiiould 
be allowed to the company for the payment of 
their debts ■, and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to make 
with them concerning thofe debts. Jn 1730, 
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B 0^0 K their affairs, were in fo great diforderj that they 
V.I I. V III > were altogether incapable of maintaining their 
forts and garrifons, the Ible purpofe and pretext 
of their inftitution. From that year, till their 
final dilTolution, the parliament judged it ne*- 
ceflary to allow the annual fum of ten thoufand 
pounds for that purpofe. In 1732, after having 
been for many years lofers by the trade of carry- 
ing negroes to the Weft Indies, they at laft re- 
folved to give it up altogether j to fell to the 
private traders to America the negroes which 
they purchafed upon the coaftj and to employ 
their fervants in a trade to the inland parts of 
Africa for gold duft, elephants teeth, dying 
drugs, &c. But their fuccefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their former 
extenfive one. Their affairs continued to go gra- 
dually to decline, till at laft, being in every 
refpedl a bankrupt company, they were diflblved 
by a£l of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
I lions vefted in the prefent regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company, there had 
been three other joint ftock companies fucceflive- 
ly eftabliflied, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfuccefsful. 
They all, however, had exclufive charters which, 

• though not confirmed by aft of parliament, were 
in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive 
privilege. 

T HE Hudfon’s Bay Company, before their mif- 
fortunes in the late war, had been much more for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Their 
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ncceflary expence is much {mailer. The whole c h^a p. 
number of people whom they maintain in their 
different fettlements and habitations, which they 
have honoured with the name of forts, is faid not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty perfons. This 
number, however, is fufficient to prepare before- 
hand the cargo of furs and other goods neceffary 
for loading their fhips, which, on account of the 
ice, can feldom remain above fix or eight weeks 
in thofe feas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for feveral years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without it 
there feems to be no poffibility of trading to Hud- 
fon’s Bay. The moderate capital of the com- 
pany, which, it is faid, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and ten thoufand pounds, may befides be 
fufficient to enable them to engrofs the whole, 
or almoft the whole, trade and furplus produce 
pf the miferable, though extenfive country, com- 
prehended within their charter. No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted to 
trade to that country in competition with them. 

This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclufivc trade in fadt, though they may have no 
right to it in law. Over and above all this, the 
moderate capital of this comjjany is faid to be 
divided among a very fmall number of proprie- 
tors. But a joint flock company, confiding of 
a fmall number of proprietors, with a moderate 
capital, approaches very nearly to the nature of 
private copartnery, and may be capable of 
nearly the fame degree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if. 
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BOOK in confequence of thcfc different advantages, the 
Hudfon’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade with a confider- 
able degree of fuccefs. It docs not ftem pro- 
bable, however, that their profits ever approached 
to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A 
much more fober amd judicious writer, Mr. An- 
derfon, author of The Hiftorical and Chronolo- 
gical Deduction of Commerce, very juftly ob- 
ferves, that upon examining the accounts which 
Mr. Dobbs himfelf has given for fevcral years 
together, of their exports and imports, and upoft 
making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
riik and expence, it does not appear that their 
profits dtfei've to be envied, or that they can 
much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of 
trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any forts 
or garrifons to maintain, and therefore were en- 
tirely exempted from one great expenCe, to which 
other joint flock companies for foreign trade are 
fubjeft. But they had an immenfe capital di- 
vided among an irnmenft number of proprietors. 
It was naturally to be expected, therefore, that 
folly, negligence, and profufion fltould prevail in 
the whole management of their affairs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their flock-jobbing 
projedls arc fufficiently known, and the explica- 
tion of them would be foreign to the prefent 
f’jbje£t. Their mercantile proje6ls were not 
o'.uch better condudted. The firft trade whi^ 
they engaged in was that of fupplying the Spa- 
ailh Weft Indies with negroes, of which (in con- 
fequence 
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feqijence of what was called the Afliento contraft c 
gratUed them by the treaty, of Utrecht) they had 
the ea£«l**five privilege. But as it was jiot ex- 
pet^ed that much profit could be made by this 
trade, boi^5 the Portugueze and French compa- 
nies, who had enjoyed it upon the fame terms 
before thenv having been ruined by it, they were 
aflowedj.as compenfation, to fend annually a (hip 
of a. certain burden to trade diredtly to the Spa- 
nilh Weft Indies. Of the ten voyages which 
this annual ihip was allowed to make, they are 
faid- to have gained confiderably by one, that of 
the .Royal Caroline in 1731, and to have been 
lofers, more or lefs, by almoft all the reft. 
Thek ill fuccefs was imputed, by their faftors 
and agents, to the extortion and oppreflion of 
the Spanifh government ; but was, perhaps, prin- 
cipally owing to the profufion and depredations 
of tliofe very, faftors and agents ; fome of whom 
are faid to have acquired great fortunes even in 
one year. In 1734, the company petitioned the 
king, that they might be allowed to difpofe of 
tJte tfade and tunnage of their annual (hip, on 
account of the little profit which they made by 
it, and. to apeept of fuch equivalent as they could 
from she king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the 
filheiy. , Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly I . .but as long as tney carried it on, no 
oth?!: Btitifti fubje£ts appear to have engaged in 
it.. Of the eight voyages which their (hips 
made to Greenland, they were gainers by one, 
and Ipfers by all the reft. After their eighth 
and laft voyage, when they had fold their (hips, 
Vot. III. K (lores. 
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® 0^0 K ftorcs, and utenfils, they found that their whole 
lofs, upon this branch, capital and intereft in- 
cluded, amounted to upwards of two hundred* 
and thirty-feven thoufand pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parlia- , 
flient to be allowed to divide their immenfe ca- 
pital of more than thirty-three millions eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, the whole of whicii 
had been lent to government, into two equal 
parts: The one half, or upwards of fixteen mil- 
lions nine hundred thoui'and pounds, to be put 
upon the fame footing with other government 
annuities, and not to be fubjeft to the debts con- 
tracted, or Ioffes incurred, by the directors of the 
company, in the profecution of their mercantile 
projects j the other half to remain, as before, a 
trading flock, and to be fubjeCl to thofe debts 
and Ioffes. The petition was too realbnable not 
to be granted. In 1733, they again petitioned 
the parliament, that three-fourths of their trading 
flock might be turned into annuity flock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading flock, or ex- 
pol'ed to the hazards arifing from the bad ma- 
nagement of their dircClors. Both their annuity 
and trading flocks had, by this time, been re- 
duced more than two millions each, by feveral 
different payments from government } fo that 
this fourth amounted only to 3,662,784!, 8s. 6d. 
In 1748, all the demands of the company upon 
the king of Spain, in confequence of the Affiento 
contract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was fuppofed an equivalent. 
An end was put to their trade with the Spahilli 
Well Indies, the remainder of their trading 
6 flock 
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{lock was turned into an annuity flock, and the c h^a 
company ceafed in every refpeft to be a trading 
company. 

It ought to be obferved, that in the trade 
which the South Sea Company carried on by 
means of their annual Ihip, the only trade by 
which it ever was expected that they could make 
any confiderable profit, they were not without 
competitors, either in tlte foreign ot in the home 
market. At Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La 
Vera Cruz, they had to encounter the compe- 
tition of the Spanilh merchants, who brought 
from Cadiz, to thofe markets, European goods, 
of the fame kind with the outward cargo of their 
fliip j and in England they had to encounter that 
of the Englifh* merchants, who imported from 
Cadiz goods of the Spanifti Weft Indies, of the 
fame kind with the inward cargo. The goods 
both of the Spanifh and Englifti merchants, in- 
deed, were, perhaps, fubjeft to higher duties. 

But the lofs occafioned by the negligence, pro- 
fufion, and malverfation of the fervants of the 
company, had probably been a tax much heavier 
than all thofe duties. That a joint flock com- 
pany fliould be able to carry on fuccefsfully any 
branch of foreign trade, when private adven- 
turers can come into any fort of open and fair 
competition witk them, feems contrary to all ex- 
perience. 

The old Englifh Eaft India Company was 
eftablifhcd in 1600, by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In the firfl twelve voyages which 
theiy fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with feparale 
K 2 flocks. 
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^ ftocks, though only in the general Ihips of thff 
connpany. In 1612, they united into a jomt 
flock. Their charter was exclufive, and though 
not confirmed by aft of parliament, wais in thofe 
days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive privi- 
lege. For many years, therefore, they were not 
much diflurbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded feven hundred and forty- 
four thoufand pounds, and of which fifty pounds 
was a (hare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their deal- 
ings lb extenfive, as to afford either a pretext for 
grofs negligence and profufion, or a cover to 
grofs malverfation. Notwithftanding fome ex- 
traordinary Ioffes, ocfcafioned partly by the malice 
of the Dutch Eaft India Company, and partly "by 
Othet accidents, they carried on for many years a 
fuccefsful trade. But in. procefs* of time, when 
the principles.; of liberty were better underftood, 
it became every day more and more doubtful 
how far a royal charter, not confirmed by aft of 
parliament, could convey an exclufive privilege. 
Upon this queflioh the decifions of the courts of 
iuftice were not uniform, but varied with the au- 
thority of government and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them j :and 
towards the end of the reign of Charles II. 
through the whole of that of James II. and dur- 
ing a part of that of William III. reduced diem 
to great diflrefs. In 1698, a propofal was made 
to parliament of advancing two millions to go- 
vernment at eight per cent, provided the fub- 
feribers were erefted into a new Eaft India Com- 
pany with exclufive privileges i The old Eaft 
Company offered feven hundred thoufand 

pounds. 
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pounds, nearly the amount of their capital, at ^ **• 

four per cent, upon the fame conditions. But 
fuch was at that time the ftate of publick credit, 
that it was more convenient for government to 
borrow two millions at eight per cent, than fe- 
ven hundred thoufand pounds at four. The 
propofal of the new fubferibers was accepted, 
and a new Eafl: India Company elbabliflied in 
confcquence. The old Eafl: India Company, 
however, had a right.to continue their trade till 
1701 . They had, at the fame time, in the name 
pf their treafurer, fubferibed, very artfully, three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the 
Itock of the new. By a negligence in the ex- 
prelfion of tl>e adt of parliament, which veiled 
the Eaft India trade in the fubferibers to this 
loan of two millions, it did not appear evident 
that they were all obliged to unite into a joint 
flock. A few private traders, whole fubferip- 
tions amounted only to feven thoufand two hun- 
dred pounds, infilled upon the privilege of trad- 
ing feparatcly upon their own ftocks and at their 
own rilk. The old Eafl: India Company had a 
j'ight to a feparate trade upon their old llock till 
1701 j and they had fikewife, both before and 
after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
vate trader's, to a feparate trade upon the three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, which they 
had fubferibed into the flock of the new com- 
pany. The competition of the two companies 
with the private traders, and with one another, is 
faid to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a fub- 
ifequeqt occafion, in 1730, when' a propofal was 
made to parliament for putting the trade under 
K 3 the 
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book the management of a regulated company, and 
thereby laying it in feme meafure open, the Eaft 
India Company, in oppolition to this prppofal, 
reprefented in very ftrong terms, what had been, 
at this time, the miferable effefts, as they thought 
them, of this competition. In India, they faid, 
it raifed the price of goods fo high, that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, by 
overftocking the market, it funk their price fq 
low, that no profit could be made by them, 
That by a more plentiful fupply, to the great 
advantage and conveniency of the publick, it mufl 
have reduced, very much, the .price qf India 
goods in the EngliHi market, cannot well be 
doubted ; but that it lliould have raifed very 
much their price in the Indian market, feems not 
very probable, as all the extraordinary demand 
which that competition could occafion, mull 
have been but as a drop of water in the immenfe 
ocean of Indian commerce. The increafe of 
demand, befides, though in the beginning it may 
fometimes ralfe the price of goods, never fails 
to lower it in the long run. It encourages pro- 
duftion, and thereby increafes the competition of 
the producers, who, in order to underfell one 
another, have recourfe to new divifions of la- 
bour and new improvements of art, which might 
never otherwife have been thought of. The 
miferable effedts of which the company com- 
plained, were the cheapnefs of confumption and 
the encouragement giv^n to produftion, pre- 
cisely the two effedts which it is the great bufi- 
nefs of political oeconomy to prorpote. The 
competition, however, of 'V^hich th^J gave this 

* doleful 
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t^oleful account, had not been allowed to be of ^ 
long continuance. In 1702, the two companies 
were, in fome meafure, united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the queen was the third party i 
and in 1708, they were, by a6t of parliament per- 
fectly conlblidated into one company by their 
prefent name of The United Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the Eaft Indies. Into this aft 
it was thought worth while to infert a claufe, al- 
lowing the feparate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas 17 ii, but at the fame time em- 
powering the direftors, upon three years notice, 
to redeem their little capital of feven thoufand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert th? 
whole ftock of the company into a joint-ftock. 

By the fame aft, the capital of the company, in 
confequence of a new loan to government, was 
augmented from two millions to three millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the 
company advanced another million to govern- 
ment. But this million being raifed, not by a 
call upon the proprietors, but by felling annuities 
and contrafting bond-debts, it did not augrrient 
the ftock upon which the proprietors could claini 
a dividerid. It augmented, however, their trading 
ftock, it being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thoufand pounds, to the 
Ioffes fuftained, and debts contrafted, by the 
company in profecution of their mercantile pfo- 
jefts. From 1708, or at leaft from 1711, this 
company, being delivered from all competitors, 
and fully eftablilhed in the monopoly of the 
Hnglifti commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried on 
a fuccefsful tirade, and from their profits made 
K 4 annually 
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annyally a moderate dividend to: proprie^ 

tors.. During the French war, which began 

the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, . involved them in the 
wars of the Carnati^ and in the politics of the 
Indian princes. After many fignal fucceffes, and 
equally fignal Ioffes, they at laft loft Madras, at 
that time their principal fettlemcnt in India, It 
was reftored to them by the treaty of Aix-la-. 
Chapellej and about this ‘time the fpirit of war- 
and conqueft feems to have taken^.poffeffion of 
their fervants in India, and never ,I 5 nce to have 
left them. During the French war, which began 
in 1755, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They de- 
fended Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered 
Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich 
and extenfive territory, amounting, it was then 
faid, to upwards of three millions a-year. They 
remained for feveral years in quiet poffeflion of 
this revenue: But in 1767, adminiftration laid 
dlaim to their territorial acquifitions, and the re- 
v'ehue arifing from them, as of right belonging 
td the' crown j and the company, in compenfa- 
tioA'for this claim, agreed to pay to government 
four! hundred thoufand pounds a-year. They 
had before this gradually augmented their divi- 
dend from about fix to ten percent, j that is, 
upon their capital of three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds, they bad incrcafed it by a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thoufand pounds, or had 
railed it from one hundred and ninety- two thou- 
farid, to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds a-year. They were attempting about 
2 this 
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thisf* fo ^aife it ftill furtlter, to twelve and a ® 
half feF eerit. Which' wpuld have made their an- 
nual f)i)rfnen^ to' their proprietors equal to what 
thfey had agreed to pay annually to government, 
■dfio four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. But 
ddring tire' two years in which their agreement 
with '^vemhient was to take place, they were 
reftrainM-from any further increafs of dividend 
by- two fucceflive afts of parliament, of which 
the objeft was to enable them to make a fpeedier 
progrefs in the payment of their debts, which 
Were at this time eftimated at upwards of fix or 
feven millions fterling. In 1769, they renewed 
their agreerhent with government for five years 
more, and ftipulated, that during the courfe of 
that period they fhould be allowed gradually to 
increafe their dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent. ; never increafing it, however, more thap 
one per cent, in one year. This increafe of di- 
vidend, therefore, when it had rifen to its utmoft 
height, could augment their annual payments, to* 
tlileir proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, be- 
yond what they had been before their late terri- 
torial acquifitiofis. What the grofs revenue of 
thofe territorial acquifitions was fuppofed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned ; and 
by an account brought by the Cruttenden Eaft 
Indiaoian in ty68, the nett revenue, clear of all 
deduftions and military charges, was fiated at 
two millions forty-eight thoufand feven hundred 
and Torty-foveh pounds. They were faid at the 
fame time to poflefs another revenue, arifing 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftoms 

eftablilhed 
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* K eftablifbed at their different fettlements, amount- 
ing to four hundred and thirty-nine thoufand 
pounds. The profits of their trade too, accord- 
ing to the evidence of their chairman before the 
ilpufe of Commons, amounted at this time to 
at leavl four hundred thoufand pounds a-yearj 
according to that of their accomptant, to at Icaft 
five hundred thoufand ; according to the lowefl 
account, at leaft equal to the highefl dividend 
that was to be paid to their proprietors. So 
great a revenue might certainly have afforded an 
aupmentation of fix hundred and eis-ht thoufand 
pounds in their annual payments ; and at the fame 
time have left a large finking fund fufficient for 
the fpcedy reduftion of their debts. In 
however, their debts, inftead of being reduced, 
were augmented by an arrear to the treafury in 
the payment of the four hundred thoufand pounds, 
bv another to the cuftom-houfe for duties unpaid, 
by a large debt to the bank for money borrow’ed, 
^nd by a fourth for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount ^f 
upwards of twelve hundred thoufand pounds. 
The diftrefs which thefe accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them, not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to fix per cent, 
but to dirow themfelyes upon the mercy of go- 
vernment, and to fupplicate, firft, a releafe from 
the further payment of the ftipulated four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds -a-year j and, fecondly, a 
loan of fourteen hundred thoufand, to fave the/n 
from immediate bankruptcy. The great increafe 
of their fortune had, it feennsj.only ferved to fur- 
fiifa their fervants with a pretext for greater pro- 

fufion, 
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fufioHj and a cover for greater malverfation, than chap. 
in propoi'tion even to that increafe of fortune. ■ ‘ | 

The condu(5t of their fervants in India, and the 
general ftate of their affairs both in India and 
in Europe, became the fubjefts of a parliamcqtary 
inquiry ; in confequence of which feveral very 
important alterations were made in the conftitu- 
tion of their government, both at home and 
abroad. In India, their principal fettlements of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, jyhich had be- 
fore been altogether independent of one another, 
were fubjefted to a governor-general, affifled by 
a council of four afleffors, parliament affuming 
to itfelf the firfb nomination of this governor and 
council who were to refide at Calcutta } that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, 
the moft important of the Englifh fettlements in 
India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally inftituted for the trial of mercantile 
caufes, which arofe in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurifdidtion with 
the extenfion of the empire. It was now reduced 
and confined to the original purpofe of its infti- 
tution. Inftead of it a new fujDreme court of 
judicature was eftablifhed, confifting of a chief 
juftice and three judges to be appointed by the 
crown. In Europe, the qualification neceflary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
was raifed, from five hundred pounds, the origi- 
nal price of a fhare in the flock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared neceflary 
that he fhould have poflelfed it, if acquired by 
his own purchafe, and not by inheritance, for at 
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B cr o K one year, inftead of fix months, the term 
‘ rpq\iifite before. The court of twenty-four di^- 
re 6 tors had before been chofen annually j but it 
was pow enafted that each direftor fliould, for 
the future, be chofen for four years ; fix of them, 
however, to go put of office by rotation every 
year, and not tp be capable of being re -chofen 
at the cledtion of the fix new dire<3:ors for the 
enfuing year. In confequepce of thefe altera- 
tions, the cQvirfs, both of Rie proprietors and di- 
rectors, it was expefled, would be likely to a<ft 
with more dignity and ftcadinefs than they had 
ufually done befor?. But it feems impolfible, 
by any alterations, to render thofe courts, in any 
relpedt, fit to govern, or even to fhare in the go- 
vernment of a great empire j becaufe the greater 
part of their rnembers muft always have too little 
intcreft in the profperity of that empire, to give 
any ferious attention to what may promote it. 
Frequently a man of great, fometimes even a 
man of fmall fortune, is willing to purchafe a 
thoufand pounds fhare in India flock, merely for 
the influence which he expedls to acquire by a 
vote in the court of proprietors. If giyes him 
a fhare, though not in the plunder, yet in the ap- 
pointment of the plunderers of India j the court 
of direftors, though they make that appoint:- 
■mcnt, being necefTarily more or. lefs under the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only dedl 
thofe direftors, but fometimes over-rule the ap- 
pointments of their fcrvants in India. ^ Provided 
he can enjoy this influence for a few yesa’s, and 
thereby provide for a certain number of his 
friends, he frequently cares little about the di- 
vidend 4 
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Videndj^ or even about the value of the ftpck ‘^^ *^* **' 
upon which his vote is founded. About the 
fxrpljperity of the great empire, in the govefrt- 
ment of which that vote gives hinri a Ihare, he 
feldom cares at all. No other fovereigns ever 
w'ere, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, fo perfectly indifferent about the happinels 
or mifery of their fubjeds, the improvement or 
wafte of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of 
tlieir adminiftration ;^as, from irrefiftible rhoral 
caufes, the greater part of the proprietors of 
fuch a mercantile company are, and neceflarily 
muft be. This indifference too was more likely 
to be increafcd than diminifhed by fome of the 
new regulations, which were made in*confequence 
of the parliamentary inquiry. By a refolution of 
the Iloufe of Commons, for example, it was de- 
clared, that v/hen the fourteen hundred thoufand 
pounds lent to the company by government fhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thoufand pounds, they might then, and 
not till then, divide eight per cent, upon their ca- 
pital ; and that tvhatevcr remained of their re- 
venues and neat profits at home, fliould be di- 
vided into four parts ; three of them to be paid 
into tlvp exchequer for the ufeof the publick, and 
tlie fourth to he referved as a fund, either for the 
further reduftion of their bond-debts, or for the 
difeharge of other contingent exigencies, w'hich 
the company might labour under. But if the 
company were bad flewards, and bad fovereigns, 
when the whole of their nett revenue and profics 
bdonged-jo themfclves, and were at their own 
difpoj^l, they .were furely not likely to be better, 

w'hen 
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B 0^0 K when three-fourths of them were to belong to 
other people, and the other fourth, though to be 
laid out for the benefit of the company, yet to 
be fo, under the infpeftion, and with the appro- 
bation, of other people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company 
that their own fervants and dependants fliould 
have either the pleafure of wafting, or the pro- 
fit gf embezzling whatever i^irplus might remain# 
after paying the propofed dividend of eight per 
cent., than that it fliould come into the hands of 
a fet of people with whom thofe refolutions could 
fcarce fail to fet them, in fome meafure, at va- 
riance. The intereft of thofe fervants and de- 
pendants might fo far predominate in the court 
of proprietors, as fometimes to difpofe it to fup- 
port the authors of depredations which had been 
committed, in direft violation of its own autho- 
rity. With the majority of proprietors, the fup- 
port even of the authority of their own court 
might fometimes be a matter of Icfs confequence, 
than the fupport of thofe who had fet that autho- 
rity at defiance. 

Th£ regulations of 1773, accordingly, did 
not put an end to the diforders of the company’s 
government in India. Notv/ithftanding that, 
during a momentary fit of good condutft, they 
had at one time collefted, into the treafury of 
Calcutta, more than three millions fterling j ngt- 
withftanding that they had afterwards extended, 
either their dominion, or their depredations, over 
a vaft acceflion of feme of the richeft and moft 
fertile countries in India j all was wafted and de- 
ftroyed. They found themfclves altogether un- 

creoared 
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prepared to Hop or refill tlic incurfioti of Hydef 
Ali ; and, in conlequcnce of thofe diforders, the 
contpany is now (1784) in greater diftrefs thar» 
ever j and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
alliilance of government. Different plans have 
been propol'ed by the different parties in parlia- 
ment, for the better management of its affairs. ' 
And all thofe plans ifeem to agree in fuppofing, 
what was indeed alvmys abundantly evident, that 
it is altogether unfifto govern its territorial pof- 
feflions. Even the company itfelf feems to be 
convinced of its own incapacity fo far, and feems, 
upon that account, willing to give them up to 
government. 

With the right of pofTeffing forts and garri- 
fons, in diftant and barbarous countries, is necef- 
farily connefted the right of making peace and 
war in thofe countries. The joint flock compa- 
nies which have had the one right, have con- 
ftantly exercifed the other, and have frequently 
had it exprefsly conferred upon them. How 
unjuflly, how capricioufiy, how cruelly they 
have commonly exercifed it, is too well known 
from recent experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at 
their owm rifk and cxpencc, to eftari ifli a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation, it may 
not be unreafonable to incorporate them into a 
joint floclt company, and to grant them, in cafe 
of their fuccefs, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of years. It is the eaficfl and 
mofi: natural way in which the ftatc can recom- 
penfe them for hazarding a 'dangerous and ex- 

ponfivc 
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* * penfivc experiment, of which the publi^ is .after- , 

wards to reap the benefit. A tempor^.mdfip- 
poiy of this kind may be vindicated nppa, , 
fame principles upon which a like monopoly of 
a new machine is granted to its inventor, aatf^ 
that of a new book to its author; But upon the 
expiration of the termj the monopoly ought cer- 
tainly to determine j the forts and garrifons, if 
it was found necelfary to t-efiablifti any, to be 
taken into the hands of goyjLrninent, their value 
to be paid to the compan)^ and the trade to be 
laid open to all the fubjefts of the ftate. By a 
perpetual monopoly, all the other fubje&s of the 
ftate are taxed very abfurdly in two different 
ways j firft, by the high price of goods, which, 
in the cafe of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper i and, fecondJy, by their total exclulion 
from a branch of bufinefs, which it might be 
both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the moft worthlefs of all 
purpofes too that they are taxed in this manner. 

It is merely to enable the company to fupport 
the negligence, profufion, and malverfation of 
their own fervants, whofe diforderly condu£l fel- 
dom allows the dividend of the company to ex- 
ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which . 
are altogether free, and very frequently makes it, 
fall even a good deal Ihort of that rate. With- 
out a monopoly, however, a joint ftock com-., 
pany, it would appear from experience, cannot 
long carry on any branch of foreign trade. XP- 
buy in one market, in order to feU^ with prqfipj 
in another, when there are many competitops ip , 
both i to watch over, not only the occafiqp^, 

variations. 
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Variations in the demand, but the much grddter 
and more frequent variations in the competition, 
or in the fupply which that demand is likely to 
get from other people, and to fuit with -dexte- 
rity and judgment both the quantity and quality 
of^ch aflbrtment of goods to all thefe circurri- 
ftances, is a fpecies of warfare of which the ope- 
rations are continually changing, and which can 
fcarce ever be condAed fuccefsfully, without 
fuch an unremitting’^ertion of vigilance and 
attention, as canifot long be expefted from the 
directors of a joint ftock company. The Eaft 
India Company, upon the redemption of their 
funds, and the expiration of their exclufive pri- 
vilege, have a right, by act of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint ftock, and 
to trade in their corporate capacity to the Eaft 
Indies in common with the reft of their fellow- 
fubjeifts. But in this fituation, the fuperior vigi- 
lance and attention of private adventurers would, in 
all probability, foon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of political oeconomy, the Abbe 
.Morellet, gives a lift of fifty-five joint ftock 
companies for foreign trade, which have been 
eftabliflied in different parts of Europe fince the 
year 1600, and which, according to hiri:, have 
all failed from mifmanagement, notwithftanding 
they had exclufive privileges. He has been mif- 
informed with regard to tiie hiftory of iwo or 
three of them, which were not joint ftock com- 
panies and have not failed. But, in compenfa- 
tion, there have been feveral joint ftock epmpa- 
, nies which have failed, and which he has omitted. 

VoL. III. L The 
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B K The only trades wbicli it feems poflible for 
joint ftock company to carry on fuccefsfully, 
without an cxclufive privilege, are thofe, of 
which all the operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a Routine, or to fuch a 
uniformity of method as admits of little or no va- 
riation. Of this kind is, firft, the banking trade} 
fecondly, the trade of infurancc from fire, and 
from fea rifkand capture i Htimeof war? thirdly, 
the trade of making and liplntaining a navigable 
cut or canal ; and, fourthly,^ ^the fimilar trade of 
bringing water for4;he fupply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade 
may appear fomewhat abftrufe, the praftice is 
capable of being reduced to llridt rules. To 
depart upon any occafion from thofe rules, in 
confequence of fome flattering fpeculation of ex- 
traordinary gain, is almoft always extremely 
dangerous, and frequently fatal to the banking 
company which attempts it. Birt the conftitu- 
tion of joint ftock companies renders them in 
general more tenacious of eftablilhcd rules than 
any private copartnery. Such companies, there- 
fore, feem extremely well fitted for this tr^de. 
Tlie principal banking companies in Europe,- ac- 
cordingly, are joint ftock companies, many of 
which manage their trade very fuccefsfully with-- 
out any exclufive privilege. The Bank of Eng- 
land has no other exclufive privilege, except that 
no other banking' company in England lhall 
confift of more than fix perfons. The two banks 
of Edinburgh are joint ftock companies without 
any exclufive privilege. “ . • 
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^alue of the rifle, either from fire, or from ^ 
Ibfs by fea, or by capture, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be calculated very exaftly, admits, ho'tir- 
cveir, of fuch a.grofs eftimation as renders it, in 
feme degree, reducible to ftridt rule and method. 
'i^IiSTiade of infurance, therefore, may be carried 
bn fUccefsfuily by a-joint ftock company, without 
any exclufive privilAe. Neither the London 
Affiiranccj nor thejRpyal Exchange Affurance 
Companies, have mch privilege. 

Whes a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite Ample 
and eafy, and is reducible to ftrift rule and 
method. Even the making of it is fo, as it 
may be contrafted for with undertakers at fo 
much a mile, and fo much a lock. The fame 
thing may be faicl of a canal, an aqlieduft, or a 
^reat pipe for bringing v^ater to fupply a great 
City. Such undertakings, therefore, may be^ 
and accordingly frequently are; very fuccefsfully 
managed by joint ftock companies without any 
exclufive privilege. 

To eftablifli a joint ftock company, however, 
for any undertaking, merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be capable of managing it fuc- 
cefsfully 5 or to exempt a particular fet of dealers 
from fome of the general laws which take place 
with regard to all their neighbours, merely be- 
caufe they might be capable of thriving if they 
had fuch an exemption, would certainly not be 
teafonable. To render fuch an eftablilhment 
perfeftly reafonable, with the circumftance of 
being reducible to ftrift rule and method, two 
other ^ircumftances ought to concur. Firft, it 

L 1 ought 
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* ought to appear with the cleareft evidence, that 

the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility than the greater part of common trades j 
and fecondly, that it requires a greater capital 
than can eafily be collefted into a private co-* 
partnery. If a moderate capital was fuflleiim'’, 
the great utility of the undertaking would not 
be a fufficient reafon for el?ablilhing a joint ftock 
company ; becaufe, in thiCf afe, the demand for 
what it was to produce wot^ d^^dily and eafily be 
fupplied by private adventurers. In thefourt rades 
abovementionedjboth thofe circumftances concur. 

The great and general utility of the banking 
trade, when prudently juanagcd, has been fully 
explained in the fecond book of this inquiry. 
But a publick bank which is to fupport publick 
credit, and upon particular emergencies to ad- 
vance to government the whole produce of a tax, 
to the amount, perhaps, of leveta^ ; millions, a 
year or two before it comes irt, requires a greater 
capital liiari can ealily be colle(^g^ into any pri- 
vate copartnery. y. , ^ 

The trade of infurance gives gf^^f^^urity to 
the fortunes of private people, and.by diyidit^ 
among a great many that lofs which wou^j.^)pn 
an individual, makes it fall light and eafy upon 
the whole foe iety. In order to give this fecurity, 
however, it is neceflfary that the infurers fhould 
have a very large capital. Before the eftablilh- 
ment of the two joint ftock companies for infur- 
ance in London, a lift, it is faid, was laid before 
the attorney-general, of one hundred and fifty 
private infurers who had failed in the courfe of a 
few years. 


That 
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That navigable cuts and canals, and the works ^ **• 

which are fortietimes neceffary for fupplying a 
great city with water, are of great and general 
utility ; while at the fame time they frequently 
require a greater expence, than fuits the fortunes 
jof p rivate people, is fufEciently obvious. 

Ex^pt the four trades above mentioned, I 
have not been abfl^to recolleft any other in 
which all the three arcumftances, requifite for 
rendering reafonablg^e eftablilhment of a joint 
ftock company, «MiAir. The Englilh copper 
company of London, the lead fnnillping com- 
pany, the glafs grinding company, have not even 
the pretext of any great or fingular utility in the 
object which they purfue j nor does the purfuit 
of that objedt feem to require any expence un- 
fuitable to the fortunes of many private men. 

Whether the trade which thofe companies carry 
on, is reducible to fuch ftridt rule and method as 
to render it fit for the management of a joint 
ftock company, or whether they have any reafon 
to boaft of their extraordinary profits, I do not 
pretend to know. The mine-adventurers com- 
pany ha« been long ago bankrupt. A fliare in 
the ftock of the Britifh Linen Company*of Edin- 
bui^h fells, at prefent, very much below par, 
though lefs fo than it did fome years ago. The 
joint ftock companies, which are eftablilhed for 
the puhlick fpirited purpofe of promoting fome 
particular manufafture, over and above managing 
their own affairs ill, to the diminution of the 
general ftock of the fociety, can in other refpefts 
ftarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithftanding the moft upright intentions, the 
L j unavqid- 
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BOOK unavoidable partiality of their diredlors to parti- 
jGular branches of the manufadturp, pf which tlie 
undertakers miflead and impofe upon them, is 3t 
real dilcouragement to the reft, and neceflarily 
breaks, more or lefs, that natural proportion 
which would otherwife eftablifh itfelf between 
judicious induftry and profit, and which, 
general induftry of the coun^'«y^ is of all encour 
ragements the greateft and||^he moft effetftuaL 

A R T I c 

Of the EPt^d^e of the hifiitutions for the Education, 
of Touth. 

THE inftitutiqns for the education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furnifh a revenue fuf- 
ficient for defraying their own expence. The fee 
or honorary which the fcholar pays to the mafter 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the mafter does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue, it ftill 
is not neceflary that it Ihould be derived from 
that general revenue of the fociety, of which the 
colledtion and application is, in moft countries, 
afligned |p the executive power. Through the 
greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endow- 
ment of fchools and colleges rnakes cither 
charge upon that general revenue, or but a very 
fmall one. It every where arifes chiefly from 
fome local or provincial revenue, from the rent 
of fome landed eftace, or from the intereft of 
fbme fqm of money allotted and put under the 
rnanagement of truftees for this particular pur- 
pofe, fometimes by the fovereign himfelf, anfl 
:s by fome private donor. 

' ^AVE 
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Have thofe publick endowments contributed in ^ 
general to promote the end of their inftitution ? 

* Have they contributed to encourage the dili- 
gence, and to improve the abilities of the 
teachers ? Have they direfted the courfe of edu- 
^i|rion towards objefts more ufeful, both to the 
iAdmckia,! the publick, than thofe to wliich 
it would natuMll^ 'Ajye gone of its own accord ? 

It fhould not feem v|^ difficult to give at leatt 
z probable anfwer toJwch of thofe queftions. 

In every profelflBn,*the exertioh of the greater 
part of thofe who exercife it, is always in pro- 
portion to the neceflity they are under of making 
that exertion. This neceflity is greateft with 
thofe to whom the emoluments of their profef- 
fion are the only fource from which they expeft 
their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
fubflftence. In order to acquire this fortune, or 
even to get this fubflftence, they muft, in the 
courfe of a yeai*, execute a certain quantity of 
work of a known value ; and, where the compe- 
tition is free, the rivalfliip of competitors, who 
afc all endeavouring to juftle one another out of 
etnplpyment, obliges every man to endeavour to 
execute his work with a certain degree of exaft- 
nefs‘. The greatnefs of the objefts which are to 
be acquired by fuccefs jn fome particular profef- 
fions may, no doubt, fometimes animate the ex- 
ertion of a few men of extraordinary fpirit and 
ambition, Great objefts, however, are evidently 
not hcceffary in order to occafion the greateft ex- 
ertions. Rivalftiip and emulation render excel- 
lency, even in mean profeffionsj an objeft of am- 
I-. 4 hition, 


ijt 

H A f*. 
I. 
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B 0^0 K. bition, and frequendy occafion the very greateft 
a&rtions. Great objedls, on the contrary, alone 
and unfupported by the necellity of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occafion any con^ 
liderable exertion. In England, fuccefs in the 
profeffion of the law leads to fome very grea^, 
objects of ambition j and yet how fgw^'fiien, 
born to eafy fortunes, in this country 

been eminent in that profd 

The endowments of fcW^ls and colleges have 
neceffarily diminifhed mpFe*^ lefs the neceffity 
of application in the teachers. Their fuhfift-* 
ence, fo far as it arifes from their falaries, is 
evidently derived from a fund altogether inde- 
pendent of their fuccefs and reputation in their 
particular profeflions. 

In fome univerfities the falary makes but a 
part, and frequently but a fmall part of the emo- 
luments of the teacher, of which the greater part 
arifes from the honoraries or fees of his, pupils, 
The neceffity of application, though always more 
or lefs diminifhed, is not in this cafe entirely 
taken away, Reputation in his profeffion is ftill 
of fome importance to him, and he ftill has fome 
dependency upon the affedlion, gratitude, and 
favourable report of thofe who have attended 
upon his inftrinftions ; and thefe favourable len- 
timents he is likely to gain in no way fo well as 
by deferving them, ■ that is, by the abilities and 
diligence with- wKiclrhc difeharges every part of 
his duty. . , 

In other univerfities the- teacher is- prohibited 
fi'om= receiving any honorary or' fqe front his pu-, 

pils. 
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and his fakry conftitut« the whole of the « p, 
revenue which he derives from his office. His 
intereft is, in this cafe, fet as diredtiy in oppofi- 
tion to his iduty as it is poflible to fet it. It is 
the intereft of every man to live as much at his 
eafe as he can j and if his emoluments are to be 
me, whether he does, or does not 
perform Iom^’Ppy4j^borious duty, it is certainly 
his intereft, at Icaft^ intereft is vulgarly under- 
ftood, either to negjfe it altogether, or, if he is 
fubjeft to foiTi^*4ii't]lority which will not fuffer 
him to do this, to perform it in as carelefs and 
llovenly a manner as that authority will permit. 

If he is naturally aftive and a lover of labour, 
it is his intereft to employ that aftivity in any 
way, from which he can derive fome advantage, 
rather than in the performance of his duty, from 
which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fubjeft refides 
in the body corporate, the college, or univerfity, 
of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are, like 
himfelf, ’perfons who either are, or ought to be 
teachers ; they are likely to make a common 
caufe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that his neigbour may 
neglect his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to negleft his own. In the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, the greater part of the publick profeflbrs 
have, for thefe many years, given up altogether 
even the pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is fubje£t refides, 
pot fo much in the body corporate of which he 

is 
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is a memberj as io fome other extraneous per- 
ions, in the biihop of the diocefe for example ; 
in the governor of the province j or, perhaps, 
in fome riiinifter of ftate ; it is not indeed in this 
cafe very likely that he will be fuffered to 
gled his duty altogether. All that fuch lufipw 
riors, however, can force him to do, 4 ;^ 
upon his pupils a certain nuHPS€r^of hours, that 

is, to give a certain numlfer of leftures in the 
week or in the year. WrarUhofe leftures fhall 
be, muft ftill depend upon nlfe' iiligence of the 
feacher ; and that diligence, is likely to be pro.-- 
portioned to the motives which he has for exert- 
ing it. An extraneoxis jurifdiftion of this kind, 
belides, is liable to be exercifed both ignorantly 
and capricioufly. In its nature it is arbitrary 
^nd difcretionary, and the perfons who exercife 

it, neither attending upon the leftures of the 
teacher themfelves, nor perhaps underftanding 
the fciences which it is his bufinefs to teach, are 
feldom papable of exercifing it \yith judgment, 
Frorn the infolence of office too they are fre- 
quently indifferent how they exercife it, and are 
very apt to cenfure or deprive him of hi^ office 
wantonly, and withoiit any juft caufe, The per- 
fon fubjedt tq fuch jurifdidtion is neceflarily dcr- 
graded by it, and, inftead of being one of the 
moft refpeftable, is rendered one of riie meapeft 
and moft contemptible perfons in the fodety, It 
is by powerful protetftion only that h0 can efr 
fedtually guard himfelf againft the bad ufage tq 
which he is at all times expofed j and this pro- 
tection he is moft likely to gain, not by ability 

or 
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©r diligence in his profeflion, but by obfequiouf- 
»efs tq the will of his fuperiors, and by being 
ready, at all times, to facrifice to that will the 
rights, the Lntereft, and the honour of the body 
coiporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
Jias attended for any confidp'able time to the ad-» 
^f a French uniyerfity, muft have 
had occafibn ro^w4i^ark the effects which natu- 
rally refqlt from an ^-bjtrary and extraneous ju 
rifdiftiqn of jthis ki 

Whatever i certain number of ftudents 

JO any college or univerfity, independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more 
or lefr to diminifh the necrflity of that merit or 
reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in ^rts, in law, 
phyfick and divinity, when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerfities, neceffarily fpree a certain num- 
ber of ftudents to fuch univerftties, independent 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of ftatutes of 
apprenticeihip, which have contributed to the 
improvement of education, juft as the other fta- 
tutes of apprenticeihip have to that of arts and 

'f'H^ charitable foundations of fcholarftiips, 
exhibitions, fcurfaries, &c. neceffarily attach a 
certain number of ftudents to certain colleges, 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe 
particular colleges. Were the ftudents upon 
fych charitable found^ttions left free to chufc 

what 
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BOOK what college they liked beft, fuch liberty inight 
perhaps contribute to excite lome ' emulation 
among different colleges. A regulation, on the 
contrary, which prohibited even the independent 
members of every particular college from leav- 
ing it, and going to any other, without leave firft 
afked and obtained of that which tj;^qy 
abandon, would tend very^^,ijfc«Pil’lto extinguilh 
that emulation. 

If in each college the tu&xor teacher, who was 
to inftfuft each ftudent in and fciences, 

fhould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftudent, 
but appointed by the head of the college ; and 
if, in cafe of negleft, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ftudent fhould not be allowed to, change him for 
another, without leave firft afked and obtained ; 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguifh all emulation among the different 
tutors of the fame college, but to diminifh very 
much in all of them the neceflity of diligence 
and of attention to their refpeftlve pupils. Such 
teachers, though very well paid by their ftudents, 
might be as much difpofed to negleft them, as 
thofe who are not paid by them at all, or who 
have no other recompence but their fala^. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe, 
it muft be an unpleafant thing to him to be con^ 
fcious, while he is lefturing his ftudents, that he 
is either fpeaking. or reading non^nfe, or what 
is very little better than nonfenfe. It muft too 
be unpleafant to him to obferve that the greater 
part of his ftudents defert his leftures j or per- 
haps attend upon them with plain enough marks 

' 'of 
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negleft, contemptj and derifiom If he is ' 
obliged, therefore, to give - a certain number of 
lectures, thefe. motives alone, without any other 
intereft, might difpofe him to take fome pains to 
give tolerably good ones* Several different ex- 
s, however, may be fallen upon which 
will edge of all thofe incite- 

ments to diligenceT^Xhe teacher, inftead of ex- 
plaining to his puAls himfelf, the fcience in 
which he prop^^'^^ inftrufb them, may read 
fome book iiporwt j and if this book is written 
in a foreign and dead language, by interpreting 
it to them into their own ; or, what would give 
him ftill lefs trouble, by making them interpret 
it to him, and by now and then making an oc- 
cafional remark upon it, he may flatter himfelf 
that he is giving a ledure. The flighteft degree 
of knowledge and application will enable him to 
do this without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion, or faying any thing that is really foolifh, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difcipline of the 
college, at the fame time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to themoU regular attendance 
upon this fham-leiffure, and to maintain the molt 
decent and refpefbful be’iaviour during the whole 
time of the performance. 

The difcipline of colleges and univerfities is 
in gener.d jpntrived, not for the benefit , of the 
.ftudents, but for the intcrefti or more properly 
fpeakmg, for tlie eafe of the mafters. Its bbjeft 
is, in all cafes, to maintain the authority of .the 
ipafter, and whether he neglefts or performs his 
duty, to oblige the ftudents in all cafes to be- 
have 
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have to him is if he pcrfol-nried It with the gteateiS 
diligence and ability. It feenris to prefume per- 
fedl wifddm and virtue in the ohe order, and the 
greatefl: weaknefs and folly in the other; Where 
the matters, however^ really perform thfeir duty,' y 
there aihs ho examplesi I believe,' that the 
part of the ftudents ever flLg|gi(r£J''t!itnrif; Nd 
difeiplihd is ever requifitbAo force attendahee 
tipon le£tures which are le^ly worth the attend- 
ing, as is well knowii wh^^^ any fuch lec- 
tures are given; Force and reftrainf may^ nO 
doubt, be in fome degree fequifite ih order tO 
oblige children^ or very yOung boys, to attend 
to thofe parts of education Which it is thought 
heceffary for them to acquire during that fearl/ 
period of life •, but after twelve or thirteen years 
of age, provided the matter does his duty, force 
or reftraint Can fcarce ever be ncceflary to carry* 
on any part of education. Such is the generofity 
of the greater part of young men, that, fo far 
from being difpofed to negledk or defpife the in- 
ftruftions of their matter, provided hefhows forhe 
ferious intention of being of ufe to them, they 
•re generally inclined to pardon a great deal of 
incorre(ttnefs in the performance of his duty, and 
fometimes even to coriceai from the publick a 
good deal of grofs negligence. 

Those parts of education, it is .tl|||;>c obftrvetiy 
for the teaching of which there are no publick in- 
ftitutions, are generally the beft taught; Wheri 
a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing 
Ichpol, he does not, indeed, always learn to fence 
or fo dance very well j but, he feldom fails of 

learning 
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learning to fence or to dance. The good cflEeds ^ •*' 

of the riding fchool are not commonly fo evidem. 

The expence of a riding fchool is fo great, that 
in moft places it is a piiblick inftitution. The 
three moft effential parts of literary education, 
read, write, and account, it ftill continues to 
be mofy^fla ^ion y) acquire in private than iii 
publick fchooTs^iH it very feldom happens th^ 
any body fails of acquiring them to the degree iri 
which it is neceffar>^^ acquire them. 

In England piiblick fchools are much left 
corrupted than the univerfities. In the fchools 
the youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, 

Greek and Latin, that is, every thing which the 
mailers pretend to teach, or which, it is expeded, 
they lliould teach. In the univerfities the youth 
Neither are taught, nor always can find any proper 
means of being taught, the fciences, which 
it is the bufinefs of thofe incorporated bodies to 
teach. The reward of the Ichoolmafter in moft 
cafes depends principally, in fome cafes almoft 
entirely. Upon the fees or honoraries of his 
fcholars. Schools have no exclufive privileges. 

In order to obtain the honours of graduation, it 
is not neceflary that a perfon Ibould bring a cer- 
tificate of his having ftudied a certain number of 
years at a publick fchool. If upon examination 
he appears to underftand what is taught there, no 
queftions anP^afked about the place where he 
learnt it. 

‘ The parts of educaiion which are commonly 
taught in univerfities, it may, perhaps, be fajd 
are riot very well taught. But had it not been 
fbr thofe inftitutions they would not have been 

commonly 
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* commonly taught at all, and both the individual 

and the publick would have fufFered a good deal 
from the want of thofc important parts of educa^ 
tion. 

TiiE prcfent univetfities of Europe Were ori- 
ginally, the greater part of them, eccldj^icai^ 
corporations; iriftituted of 

churchmen. They were fcmnded by the autho- 
rity of the pope, and wereifo enthely under his 
immediate proteftion, that t^ ^ fflernbers, whethel- 
hnafters or ftudents, had all of them what was 
then called the benefit of clergy, that is, were 
exempted from the civil jurifdiftion of the coun- 
tries in which their refpeftive univerfities were 
fituated, and were amenable only to the eccleli- 
aftical tribunals. What was taught in the greater 
part of thofe univerfities was, fuitable to the end 
of their inftitution, either theology, or fomethin’g 
that was merely preparatory to theology. 

When chriftianity was firfc eftablilhed by law, 
a corrupted Latin had become the common lan- 
guage of all the wedern parts of Europe. The 
ferviceof the church accordingly, and the tranfla- 
tion of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in tliat corrupted Latin, that is, in the 
common language of the country. After the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations who overturned 
the Roman empire, Latin gradual|||^ ceafed to be 
the language of any part of Europe/- But the re- 
verence of the people naturally prcferves the 
eftablilhed forms and ceremonies of religion, long 
after the circumftances which firft introduced and 
rendered them reafonable are no more. Though 

Latin, 
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therefore, was no longer luiderftopd^ny. C "**^-* *^s 
where by Jthc great- body pf the pepple, the whok 
fen^ioe of the^ehiifch ftUi continui^ bw per- 
formed in that language. Two different lan- 
guages were thus ,eftablifhed in Europe, in |he 
\.^mc manner as in antient Egypt; a langua^'of 
the prip l^Sj an d a language of the people ; a 
facred and~a prSftW^; a learned and an unlearned 
language. But it wajs necelTary that the priefts ' 
fhould underftand foitiething of that facred and 
learned language in- which they were to officiate ; 
and the ftudy of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an effential part of 
univerlity education. 

It w^s not fo with that either of the Greek, or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees 
ofthe church had pronounced theLatin tranflatipn 
of .the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vyl- 
gate, to have been equally didtated by divine in- 
fpiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek 'and Hebrew originals. The know- 
ledge of thofe two languages, therefore, not 
being indifpenfably requifite to a churchman, 
the ftudy of them did not for a long time make a 
neceffaiy paift of the common courfe of univerfity 
cducaiiohJ There- are fome Spanilh univcrfities, 

I am affured, in which the ftudy of the Greek 
language hds jiever yet made any part of that 
courfe. TfhiBfft reformers found the Greek text 
of the hew teftament, and even the Hebrew text 
of the old, more favourable to their opinions 
than the viilgate tranflation, which, as might 
nafufally ' be fuppofed, had been gradually ac- 
Voi. III. M com- 
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BOOK conifnwdatecj tP fupport the doArifles of , ili^e 
thoUck church. They fct themfclves, 
to expofe the ipany errors of that 
which the Roman catholick clergy were thps pof 
under the of defending or explaining,. 

But tliis could nQt well be done without fopfio 
knowledge of the original langua ges, ^ whlc|i 
the ftudy was therefore gradu hlil yH E trodui^d into 
the greater part of univerfities j both of thofe 
which embraced, and ofthoie which rejedted, the 
doftrines of the reformation,' The Greek, lan- 
guage was connefted with every part of that 
claffical learning, which, though at firft princi- 
pally cultivated by catholicks and Italians, hap- 
pened to come into fafhion much about the fanne 
time that the doftrines of the reformation were 
fet on foot. In the greater part of univerfities, 
therefore, that language was taught previous to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and as foon as thp' 
ftudent had made feme progrefs in the .Latin. The 
Hebrew language having no conneftion with 
ciaflical learning, and, except the holy feriptures, 
being the language of not a fingle book in any 
efteem, the ftudy of it did not commonly, congir 
mence till after that of philofophy, and when 
the ftudent had entered upon the ftudy of thep- 

Originally the firft rudiments both of the 
Greek and Latin languages were tajjjj^htinaini'ver- 
fities, and in fome univerfities they ftiU,co,ntkiue 
to be fo. In others it is expedfed that tl^ ft.udcnt 
Ihould have previoufly acquired at le^ the ru^r 
rnents of one or both of thofe languages, of.whjch 
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the ftudy continues to make every where a very 
eonfiderable part of univerfity education. 

■T»t antient Greek philofbphy was divided 
into three great branches } phyficks. Of natural 
philofophy i ethicks, or moral philofophy j and 
logick. This general divifion feems perfectly 
_ ^ nature of things. 

The^ great p^flOmena of nature, the revolu-*- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, eclipfes, comets j 
thunder^’ lightning* and other extraordinary 
meteors; the generation, the life, growth, and 
diilblution of plants and animals ; are objefts 
which, as they neceflarily excite the wonder, fo 
they naturally call forth the curiofity of mankind 
to enquire into their caufes. Superftition firft 
attempted to fatisfy this curiofity by referring all 
thofe wonderful appearances to the immediate 
/igency of the gods. Philofophy afterwards en* 
deavoured to account for them, from more fa- 
miliar caufes, or from fuch as mankind were 
better acquainted with, than the agency of the 
gods. As thofe great phenomena are the firft ob- 
jefts of human curiofity, fo the fcience which 
pretends to explain them muft naturally have been 
the firft branch of philofophy that was cultivated. 
The firft philofophers, accordingly^ of whom hif- 
tory has preferved any account, appear to have 
been natural philofophers. 

3n every ige and country of the vi'orld men 
muft have attended to the charadters, defigns, 
and aftions of one another, and many reputable 
rules and maxims for the? condu(ft of human life, 
muft Irife been laid down and approved of by 

2 common 
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• o^O R common confent. ^ As foon as.wripflg .cACt^c pto 
falhiori, wife men, pr ttofe who, fan^ie4j^ef|i- 
fcives fuch, would haturally endeavour ip in- 
creafe the npmber of thofe eftaWilhed 
Ipefted mwms, apd to cxprcfs their o^ 
of what was cipher .proper or improper 
fometirhes in the more artificialfojg^^ app- 
logues, like what are called thB'fShles’ of ; 
and i^'mctimes in the more Ample one of apopti- 
thegrhs, or wife fayings, like the Proverbs pf 
Solomon, the verfes of Theognis and Phbcyllides, 
and fome part of the works of Hefipd. Th^ 
might continue in this manner for a, long time 
fperely to multiply the number of thoft maxiirA 
(tif prudence and morality, without even attempt- 
ing to arrange them in any very dlftihi&t or md^- 
thodi(;at order, much lefs to conneft themVto- 
gether by One of nfiore general principles, frorh 
which they were all dediicible, like effects from 
their Natural caufes'.' The beauty of a TyUematl- 
cal arrangement of fJifferent obfcfvations coh- 
nefted'by a few comnrion principles, Vas firft Icen 
in the rude eflays of thofe antlent times towards 
a fy^em of natural philofophy. Something of 
the Tanie kind was afterwards attempted in 
mofSls. The maxims of common life w^c ar- 
'riiiged in forhe methodical order, and conhefted 
together by a few common principles, in the famh 
as they,h^ attempted fc^i^angc and 
the phenomena, of nature. The feiehee 
•^hich.pfetehds to invcflfigate and explain, thqle 
cbnnedting principlesj is what is pf^^erly c^l^ 
bfaJ^Kilofophy 

Different 
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fyrtcms both 
[ut the argu- 
ofe difFcrent 
|yflems, Yar fi-6to being always demonftrations, 
‘lFrei]|uelnfiy 'at belt but very flender prob^i- 
liMcS, analpmetimes niere fophifms, which h^ 
‘ hb'^tJifeV^£»iindj!,tipn but the inaccuracy and am- 
biguity o:^' ‘ common language. Speculative 
lyftems h^ve in ail ages of the world been adopted 
for reafohV tod frivolous to have determined the 
judgment of any man of common fenfe, in a 
matter of the fmalleft pecuniary intereil. Grofs 
fophiftry'has fcarce ever ‘had any influence upon 
the opinions of mankind, except in matters of 
philofophy and (peculation j and in thefc it has 
frequently had the greateft. The patrons of each 
fyftem of natural and moral philofophy naturally 
endf avoiired to expofe the weaknefs of the argu- 
ments adduced to fupport the.fyftems which were 
dppofite to tbeir own. In examining thpfe argu- 
r^qh]ts, they wcfe necelTarily led to confjder the 
difference between a probable and a demonftra- 
tive argunnient, between a fallacious, and. a pn- 
clufive ohe^ and Logick, of tlie feience of the 
■general principles of good and bad reafoning, 
necelTarily arofe out of the obfervations which .a 
Tcrutiny of this kind gave occalion to. Thopgh 
in its origin pofterior both to phyficks apd, to 
cthicks, it '^as commonly taught, not inde/ed in 
all, but in the greater part of the antient fghools 
of. philofophy, previoufly to either of thofc 
fciences. The Undent, it feems to have been 
diought, ought to underftand well the di0erence 
^ M 3 between 


authors gave different 
bf^h4tufal*^^ahd‘ moral philofophy. I 
mehfs i?y which they fupported tli 
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■* ®y.P K between good and bad rcafoning, before he was 
led to reafon upon fubjeds of fo grea;t import^ 
ance. . ! ' 

This antient divifion of philofophy into three 
parts was in the greater part of the univerfities of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the antient philofophy, whjtevef^WflTtpught ' 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the fyftem of 
phyficks. Thofe beings, in whatever their eflence 
might be fuppofed to confift, were parts of the; 
great fyftem of the univerfe, and parts too pro- 
duftive of the moft important effects. Whatever 
human reafon could either conclude, or con- 
jefture, concerning them, made, as it were, two 
chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the fcience which pretended to give an 
account of the origin and revolutions of the great 
fyftem of the tmiverfe. But in the univerfities 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught only as 
fubfervient to theology, it was natural to dwell 
longer upon thefe two chapters than upon any 
other of the Icience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, jjnd were divided into many 
inferior chapters, rill at laft the doftrineof fpirits, 
of which fo little can be known, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the doflrine of bodies, of which fo much can be 
known. The doftrine? concerning thofe two fub- 
jefts were confidered as mailing two diftinft fci-. 
cnccs. What arc called Metaphyficks or Pneu- 
maticks were fet in oppofition to Phyficks, and 
were cultivated not only as the more fubiime, 
'3 but. 
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but, for the purpofes of , a particular profeflion, c h^A 
as themoreufefulfciencepf thetWo. The proper 
fubjeft of experiment and obfervation, a fubjeft 
iii which a careful attention is capable of making 
lb many> ufeful difcoveries, was almoft entirely 
negledled. The fubjedt in which, after a few 
very fim,ple and almoft obvious truths, the moft 
careful attention can difcover nothing but obfcu- 
rity and uncertainty, and can confequently pro- 
duce nothing but iubtleties and fophifms, was 
greatly cultivated. 

When thole two fciences had thus been fet in 
oppblition ,to one another, the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
what was called Ontology, or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common to both the fubjefts of the other two 
fciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms com- 
pofed the greater part of the Metaphyficks or 
Pneumaticks of the fchools, they compofed the 
whole of this cobweb fcience of Ontology, which 
was likewife fometimes called Metaphyficks. 

Wherein confifted the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a man, confidered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as the member of a family, of aftate, 
an4 the great fociety of mankind, was theub- 
je£k which the ancient tnor^ phUofophy propofed 
to inveftigate. ^ In that phUofophy the duties of 
human life, were treated of as ,i«bfervi?nt tp the 
happinefs and perfedUon , of hurpan life,,, .But 
when moral, as* well as natural phUofophy, came 
to be taught only as fubfervient to theology, the 
q £ human life were treated of as chiefly 
M 4 fubfervient 
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fiibftfvitfat te 'the -li^irtefs^Jbf: a 
a'ntiefii 

■was - r<ej>refented 

perfon who poflcflfed* it, of^ the pafifedfih^ 
pinefs in thi« 1 ifc. , • I n the a?odem - 
was frctlucntly reprcfe‘nte<t as geaeradJyif ot rather 
as alhioft always ineonfiftent with any degreed 
happiAefs in this life $ and heaveh -was” to be 
earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
aufterities and abafement of a monk ; not by the 
liberal, generous, and'fpirited condu(St of a man. 
Cafiiiftry and an afcetic morality ttrade up, in 
ttioft -cafes, the greater part of the moral philo- 
fophy of the fchools. By far the m®ft important 
«f all the different branches of philofophy, be- 
came in this manner, hy far the mnft corrupted. 

Such, therefore,, was the common coxirfe. of 
philofophical education, in .the greater part of the 
univerfities in Europe. Logick was taught’firB: : 
Ontology came in the fecond place : Pneumato- 
y,; comprehending the doftrinc ; concerning 
nature of the hyman foul andi pf the Deity, 
in jthe third; In the fourth' foU owed , a debafed 
lyft 5 m .of moral philpfophy, whkh was confidered 
as injmcdi.atcly cpnnefted with .the doftrines of 
Pneumatofogy, with the initnortaUty, of the hur 
man foul, and wiUi -t^e regards and pupifhnjen/ts 
which, from the jufljce of the Deity, y^re to be 
expefted in a life^ to ppme A lhort and.fyperficial 
fyftem of Phyficksufuayy concluded tjie cbprfe^; 

T Hs alterations; which die- univtorfitres: of lEiOj- 
rope thus introduced - into -the amicKtieourfo of 
philofophy, were all meant for theRcdodatiomipf 
3 ccclefiaft,ick5> 
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cc<!l€fiafl:icks, and to. render it a more prpper in- ^ 
crodui5tion to . the ftudy of theology. But the 
itional quantity of fubtlety and ibphiftry,» 
jCaAiiftry and the afcetic morality which thole 
alterations introduced into it, certainly did npt 
render it more proper for the education of gentler 
or men of the world, or more likely either 
oprove the underltanding, or to mend the 
heart. ' 

iXais couefe of philofophy is what ftill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni* 
verities ofiEurope } with more or lefs diligence, 
according as the coollitution of eac^ .particular 
univerlity happens to render diligence more or 
lefs necclTary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeft and beft endowed univerfities, the tutors 
content thcmfclyes with teaching a few uncon- 
nefbed flireds and parcels of this corrupted 
courfc ; and even thefe they commonly teach very 
negligently and fuperficially. ' 

The improvements which, in modern times, 
havh been made in feveral differept branches of 
philolbphyi have not, the greater part of them, 
been made in univerfities j though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even been very forward to adopt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made; and feveral of 
thofe learned focieties have chofen to remain, for 
a long time, the fanftuaries in which exploded 
fyftcms and obfoletc prejudices found flielter and 
j^otedion, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world. In general, 
richeft and beft endowed univerfities have 

been 
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BOOK been the floweft in adopting thpfe improvements, 
and the mofl: averfe to pertnic any confiderable 
change in the cftablifhed plan of education. 
Thofe improvements were more eafily introduced 
into fome of the poorer univerfities, in which the 
teachers, depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their fubfiftence, were obliged to 
pay more attention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the publick fchools and univerfities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profeffion, that of 
churchm«(|p and though they were not always 
very xiiligent in inftrufting- their pupils even in 
the fciences which were fuppofed necelTary for 
that profeflion, yet they gradually drew to them- 
felves the education of almoft all other people, 
particularly of almoft all gentlemen and men of 
fortune. No better method, it feems, could be 
fallen upon of fpending, with any advantage, 
the long interval between infancy and that period 
of , life at which men begin to apply in good 
earneft to the, real bulinefs of the world, the 
bufincfs which is to employ them during the re- 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in fchools and univerfities, however, 
does not feem to be the moft proper preparation 
for that bufinefs. 

In England, it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftom to feiid young people to travel 
in foreign countries immediately upon their Icav^ 
ing fchool, and without fending themto-any^uni- 
verfity. Our young people, it is faid, generally 

return 
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return home much' improved by their travels. A ® 
young man who goes abroad at feventeen or 
eighteen, and returns home at one and twenty, 
return's three or four years older than he was when 
, he went abroad j and at that age it is very dif- 
ficult not to improve a good deal in three or 
^ur years. In the courfe of his travels, he ge- 
nerally ‘acquires fome knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which 
is fcldom fufficieht to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other refpeds 
he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more diflipated, and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to ftudy or 
to bufinefs, than he could well have become in 
fo Ihort a time, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the moft fri- 
volous diffipation the moft precious years of his" 
life, at a diftance from the infpedlion and con- 
troul of his parents and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him, 
inftead of being ri vetted and confirmed, is almoft 
neceflarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the diferedit into which the univerfities arc 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a pradtice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf^ 
at leaft for fome time, from fo difagreeable an 
objeft as that of a fon unemployed, negledted, 
and going to ruin before his eyes. 
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' Such haV’c be<in tht of 
modern inftitutiofis foi*=ifetRicati^.-‘' ’ 

Different plads'ltndi^difFerenfin'ftjtutibpslR)^ 
education feehi to have takeh place iH'o 
and nations. ' 

In the republiclcs of antient Greece, ^vciy free 
citizen was inftriifted, under the ^iredlibn of .dta. 
publick magiftrate, in gymnaftic exefciies and in 
mufick. By gymnaftic exercifts it was' intended 
to harden his body, to fharpen his courage^ and 
to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of 
war ; and as the Greek militia was, by all ac- 
counts, one of the beft that ever was in theworld| 
this part of their' publick education muli have; 
anfwered completely’ the purpofe for which it was 
intended. By the other part, mufick, it waspro- 
pofed, at lead: by the philofophers and hiftorians 
who have given us an account of thofe iiiditu- 
tions, to humanize the mind, to foften the teni- 
per, and to difpofe it for performing all the fodaV 
and moral duties both of publick and private lifel 
In antient Rome the exercifes of the Cam'pvis 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofeof the 
Gymnazium in antient Greece, and they feem to 
have anfwered it equally well. But amopg the 
Romans there was nothing which correfponded to 
the inufical education of the Greeks. , Irhc, 
morals of the Romans, however, both in Jirivate 
and publick life, feem to have been, npt only 
equal, but upon the whole, a good deal fuperibr 
to thole of the Greeks. That they were fuperiOr 
in private life, we have the exprels teftimony of 
Polybibs and of Dionyfius of HalicarnafiTus, two 

authors 
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ftuthcirs well acquainted with bath nations; and ^ 
the whole tenor <|f the Greek and Roman hiftory u. 
bcfrs. witneis, to the fuperiority of the publick 
nioraU of tl^e Romans. The good temper and 
moderation of contending faftions feems to be 
the moft eflential circumftance in the publick 
morals of a free people. But the faftions of the 
TjrCcks •were almoft always violent and fangui- 
navy ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been flied in any Roman faction j 
and from the time of the Gracchi the Roman re- 
publick may be confidered as in reality dilTolved. 
Notwithftanding, therefore, the very refpeftable 
authority of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithftanding the very ingenious reafons by 
which Mr. Montefquieu endeavours to fupport 
that authority, it feems probable that the mufical 
education of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, ftnee, without any fuch 
education,, thofe of the Romans were upon the 
whole fuperior. . The refpect, of thofe antienc 
fages for the inftitutions of their ancettors, had 
probably dilpofed them to find much political 
wiftiom in what was, perhaps, merely an antient 
cuftOm, continued, without interruption, from 
the earlieft period of thofe focieties, to the times 
in t^hich they liad arrived at a confiderablc de- 
gree of refinement. Mufick and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions, and the great accomplilhinents which arq 
fuppoftd to fit any man for entertaining his 
f^ciety. It is fo at this , day among the negroes 
oh the epaft of Africa. Ir was fo among the 

antient 
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® ^ antient Celtes, among the antiept ScaadinavianSi 

V — f and, as we may learn from Homer, among thtf 
antient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan . 
War. When the Greek tribes had fonned them- 
felves into little republicks, it was natural that 
the ftydy of thofe accomplilhments fliould, , for a ‘ 
long time, make a part of the publick and com- 
mon education of the people. • ^ -< 

The mafters who inftrufted the young people 
either in mullck or in military exercifes, do not 
feem to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
Hate, either in Rome or even in Athens, the 
Greek republick of whofe laws and cuftoms we 
are the bell informed. The ftate required that 
every free citizen Ihould fit himfelf for defending 
it in war, and fliould, upon that account, learn his 
military exercifes. But it left him to learn them 
of fuch mafters as he could find, and it feems to 
have advanced nothing for this purpofe, but a 
publick field or place of exercife, in which he 
Ihould pra6tife and perform them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republicks, the other parts of education 
feem to have confifted in learning to read, write, 
and account according to the arithmetick of the 
times. Thcfe accomplilhments the richer citizens 
feem frequently to have acquired at home, by 
the afiiftance of fome domeftic pedagogue who 
was generally, either a Have, or a frecd-manj 
and the poorer citizens, in the fchools of fuch 
mafters as made a trade of teaching for hire. 
Such parts of education, however, were aban- 
doned altogether to the care of the parents or 

guardians 
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guardians of each individual. It does not appear ^ ha p. 
that -the ft'ate ever aflumed any infpeftion or di- 
rection of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, 
the children were acquitted from maintaining 
tbofe parents in their old age who had negleCted 
to inftrudt them in fome profitable trade or bufi- 
nefs. . 

; progrefs of refinement, when philofophy 
and rhCtqrick came into fafhion, the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the fchools 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inftruCted in thefe falhionable fciences. But 
thofe fchools were not fupported by the publick. 

They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 

The demand for philofophy and rhetorickwas for 
a long time fo fmall, that the firft profeffed 
teachers of either could not find conftant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
Ichools both of philofophy and rhetorick became 
ftationaryj firft in Athens, and afterwards in 
feveral other cities. The ftate, however, feems 
never to have encouraged them further than by 
aillgniog to fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done too by pri- 
vate donors. The ftate feems to have afligned 
the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, 
and the Portico to Zeno of Citta the founder of 
the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to his own fchool. Till about the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, howevex, no teacher ap- 
pears 
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BOOK pears to have had any falary from the publick, 
or to have had any other emoluments, but what 
arofe from the honoraries or fees of his fcholars. 
The bounty which that philofophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, beftowed upon one of the 
teachers of philofophy, probably lalted no longer 
than his own life. There was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to hl^'e''at- 
tended any of thofe fchools was not neepSFary, in 
order to be permitted to praftife any particular 
trade or profeffion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw fcholars to them, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor re- 
warded any body for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurifdiftion over their pupils, 
nor any other authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from young people, towards thofe 
who are entrufted with any part of their educa- 
tion. 

At Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of fome particular families^. 
I’he young people, however, who wifhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no publick 
ft'hool to go to, and had no other method of 
ftudying it, than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends, as were fup- 
pofed to underftand it. It is perhaps worth while 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were, many of thern> copied from thofe of 
feme ancient Greek republicks, yet law never 
feems to have grown up to be ,a fcience in any 

republick 
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republick of antient Greece. In Rome it be- ^ p. 
, came a fcience very early, and gave a confider- 
able degree of illuftration to thofe citizens who 
had the reputation of imderftanding it. In. the 
' republicks of antient Greece, particularly in 
Athens, the ordinary courts of juftice confided of 
and, therefore, diforderly bodies of 
opldj^ frequently decided almoft at ran- 
dom, oras clamour, facftion and party fpirit hap- 
pened to determine. The ignominy of an unjuft 
decifion, when it was to be divided among five 
hundred, a thoufand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for fome of their courts were fo very numerous), 
could not fall very heavy upon any individual. 

At Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts 
of juftice confided either of a fingle judge, or of 
a fmall number of judges, whofe charafters, 
efpecially as they deliberated always in publick, 
could not fail to be very much affefted by any 
rafti or unjuft decifion. In doubtful cafes, fuch 
courts, from their anxiety to avoid blame, would 
naturally endeavour to ftielter themfelves under 
the example, or precedent, of the judges who 
had fat before tliem, either in the fame, or in 
fome other court. This attention, to pradtice 
and precedent, ncceffarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly fyftem in which it 
has been delivered down to us ; and the like at- 
tention has had the like effefts upon the laws of 
every other country where fuch attention has 
taken place. The fuperiority of charafler in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
marked by Polybius and Dionyfius of Halicar- 
Voi,. III. N nalTus, 
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B 0^0 K naffus, was probably more owing to the bettCf 
conllitution of their courts of jufticcj than to ai 
of the circumftances to which thofe authors " 
afcribe it. The Romans are faid to have been 
particularly diftinguifhed for their fuperior re- 
fped to an oath. But the people who were ac- 
cuftomed to make oath only before fome dilige y 
and well-informed court of juftice, would/fiStu- 
rally be much more attentive to what ths^' fwore, 
than they who were accuftomed to do the fame 
thing before mobbilh and diforderly aflemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed to 
have been, at leall, equal to thofc of any modern 
nation. Our jirejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been af. 
no pains to form thofe great abilities : for I can- 
not be induced to believe that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Mailers, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inftrufting the better fort 
of people among thofe nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it necelfary or convenient for them to 
be inftrudted. The demand for fuch inftruftion 
produced, what it always produces, the talent 
forgiving.it; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfedlion. In the attention which the 
antient philofophers excited, in the empire which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of 

thfir 
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their auditors, in the faculty which they poflelTed ^ p* 
of giving a certain tone and charadterto the con- 
duct and converfation of thofe auditors j they 
appear to have been much fuperior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of 
publick teachers is more or Icfs corrupted by the 
which render them more or lefs 
en of their fuccefs and reputation in 
their parcltular profefTions. Their falaries too 
put the private teacher, who would pretend to 
come into competition with them, in the fitme 
ftate with a merchant who attempts to trade with- 
out a bounty, in competition with thofe who 
trade with a confiderable one. If he fells his 
goods at nearly the fame price, he cannot have 
the lame profit, and poverty and beggary at lead, 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will inlallibly be his 
lot. If he attempts to fell them much dearer, he 
is likely to have fo few cuftomers that his cir- 
cumftances will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceflary, or at leaft extremely con- 
venient to moft men of learned profeffions, that 
is, to the far greater part of thofe who have oc- 
cafion for a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
ledtures of the publick teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the ableft inftrudlions of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from thefe different caufes 
that the private teacher of any of the fciences 
which are commonly taught in univerfities, is in 
modern times generally confidered as in the very 
N 2 loweft 
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B 0^0 K Joweft order of men of letters. A man of real 
abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating 
or a more unprofitable employment to turn theni 
to. The endowments of fchools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of publick teachers, but have rendered 
it almofi: impoflible to have any good pr ivate 
ones. 

Were there no publick inftiti^ons for 
education, no fyftem, no fcience would be 
taught for which there was not fome demand ; or 
which the circumftances of the times did not 
render it, either necelfary, or convenient, or at 
leaft falhionable to learn. A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching, either 
an exploded and antiquated fyftem of a fcience 
acknowledged to be ufeful, or a fcience univer- 
fally believed to be a mere ufelefs and pedantick 
heap of fophiftry and nonfenfe. Such fyftems, 
fuch fciences, can fubfift no where, but in thofe 
incorporated focieties for education whofe prolpe- 
rity and revenue are in a great meafure inde- 
pendent of their reputation, and altogether in- 
dependent of their induftry. Were there no pub- 
lick inftitutions for education, a gentleman, 
aftt'r going through, with application and abili- 
ties, the moft complete courfe of education, 
which the circurnftances of the times were fup- 
pofed to afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant *^of every thing which is the 
common fubjedt of converfation among gentle- 
men and men of the world. 


There 
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T HERE are no publick inftitutions for the edu- ^ 
cation of women, and there is accordingly no- 
thing ufelefs, abfurd, or fantaftical in the com- 
mon courfe of their education. They are taught 
what their parents or guardians judge it neceffary 
or ufeful for them to learn j and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education 
tenci^ 5K?dently to fome ufeful purpofe; either to 
improve V-iie natural artradlions of their perfon, 
or to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
chaftity, and to oeconomy : to render them both 
likely to become the millrefles of a family, and 
to behave properly when they have become fuch. 

In every paft of her life a woman feels fome con- 
vcniency or advantage from every part of her 
education. It fcldom happens that a man, in 
any part of his life, derives any conveniency 
or advantage from fome of the moft laborious and 
troublefomc parts of his education. 

Ought the publick, therefore, to give no at- 
tention, it may be afleed, to the education of the 
people ? Or if it ought to give any, what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to in the different orders of the people ? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them ? 

In fome cafes theftate of the fociety neceflarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fuch 
fituations as naturally form in them, without any 
attention of government, almolt all the abilities 
and virtues which that ftate requires, of perhaps 
can admit of. In other cafes the ftate of the 
fociety does not place the greater part of indi- 
viduals in fuch fituations, and fome attention of 
N 3 govern- 
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almoft entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divihon of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thofe who^ 
live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very fimuJc. 
operations j frequently to one or two. 
vjnderftandings of the greater part o^^en are 
neceflarily formed by their ordinary employ- 
ments. The man whofc whole life is fpent in 
performing a few fimple operations, of which the 
effefts too are, perhaps, always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame, has no occafion to exert his un- 
derftanding, or to exercife his invention in find- 
ing out expedients for removing difficulties which 
never occur. He naturally lofes, therefore, the 
habit of fuch exertion, and generally becomes as 
flupid and ignorant as it is poffible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him, not only incapable of relifliing or 
bearing a part in any rational converfation, but 
of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender 
fentiment, and confequently of forming any juft 
judgment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and.extenfive 
interefts of his country, he is altogether inca- 
pable of judgingj and pnlefs very particular pains, 
have been taken to render him otherwife, he is 
equally incapable of defendi.ng his country in 
war." The uniformity of his ftationary life na- 
turally corrupts the courage of his mind, and 
makes him regard with abherrence-the irregular. 
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uncertain, and adventurous life of a foldier. It c h^a 
corrupts even the adtivity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his ftrength 
with vigour and perfeverance, in any other em- 
ployment than that tp which he has been bred. 

His dexterity at his own particular trade feems, 
in this manner, to be acquired at the expence of 
his i^tfclledtuai, fpcial, and martial virtues. But 
in evef^fr. improyed and civilized fociety this is the 
ftate into which the labouring poor, that is, the 
great body of the people, muft neccffarily fall, 
xinlefs government takes fome pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focietics, as 
they are commonly called, of hunters^ of fhej)- 
herds, and e\;en of hufbandmen in that rude ftate 
of hufbandry which precedes the improvement of 
manufadlures, and the extenCon of foreign com- 
merce. In fuch focieties the varied occupations 
of every man oblige every man to exert his ca- 
pacity, and to invent expedients for removing 
difficulties which are continually occurring. In- 
vention is kept alive, and the mind is not fuffered 
to fall into that drowfy ftupidity, which, in a ci- 
vilized fociety, feems to benumb the underftand- 
ing of almoft all the inferior ranks of people. In 
thofe barbarous focietics, as they are called, every 
man, it has already been obferved, is a warrior. 
Every man too is in fome meafure a ftatefman, 
and can form a tolerable judgment concerning 
the intereft of the fociety, and the conduct of 
thofe who govern it, How far their chiefs arc 
good judges in peace, or good leatlers in war, is 
obvious to the obfervation of almoft every fingle 
N 4 . man 
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mao among them. In fuch a fociety indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved and refined 
underftanding, ' which a few men fometimes 
pofiefs in a more civilized ftate. Though in a 
rude fociety there is a good deal of variety in the 
occupations of every individual, there is not a 
great deal in thofe of the whole fociety. Every 
man does, or is capable of doing, almofi'.^jj^&wy 
thing which any other man does, or isjfa'pablc 
of doin". Everv man has a confiderable degree 
of knov/lcdge, mgenuity, and invention ; but 
fcarce any man has a great degree. The degree, 
however, which is commonly poflTeired, is gene- 
rally fufficient for conducing tiic whole fimple 
bufinefs of the fociety. In a civilized Hate, on 
the contrary, though there is littl(? variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, 
there is an almoft infinite variety in thofe of the 
whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations prefent 
an almoft infinite variety of objeds to the con- 
templation of thofe few, who, being attached to 
no particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of fo great a 
variety of objefts neceflarily exercifes tlieir minds 
in endlefs comparifons and combinations, and 
renders their underftandings, in an extraordinary 
degree, both acute and comprehenfive. Unlefs 
thofe few, however, happen to be placed in fome 
very particular fituations, their great abilities, 
though honourable to themfelves, may contribute 
yery little to the good government or happinefs 
pf their fociety. Notwithftanding the great abi- 
. lities 
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lities of thofe few, all the nobler parts oi .iic h a p. 
human chara6ter may be, in a great mcafure, 
obliterated and extinguifhed in the great' body of 
the people. 

The education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civilized and commercial 
fociety, the attention of the publick more than 
th\it*.j^ people of fome rank and fortune. People 
of fortt'?. rank and fortune are generally eighteen 
or nineteen years of age before they enter upon 
that particular bufinefs, profeflion, or trade, by 
■which they propofe to diftinguifh themfelves in 
the world. They have before that full time to 
acquire, or at leaft to fit themfelves for after- 
wards acquiring, every accomplifhment which 
can recommend them t© the publick efteem, or 
render them worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally fufficiently anxious that 
they fliould be fo accompli Hied, and are, in moft 
cafes, willing enougli to lay out the expence 
which is neceffary for that purpofe. If they arc 
not always properly educated, it is feldom from 
the want of cxpcnce laid out upon their educa- 
tion ; but from the improper application of that 
expence. It is feldom from the want of maftersj 
but from tlie negligence and incapacity of the 
mailers who are to be had, and from the dif- 
ficulty, or rather from the impoflibility which 
there is, in the prefent Hate of things, of finding 
any better. The employments too in which 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend the greater 
part of their lives, are not, like thofe of the 
common people, fimple and uniform. They are 

almoll 
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* ^ almoft all of them extremely complicated, and 

fuch as exercife the head more than the hands. 
The underftandings of thofe who are engaged in 
fuch employments can feldom grow torpid for 
.want of exercife. The employments of people of 
fome rank and fortune, befides, are feldom fuch 
as harafs them from morning to night. They 
generally have a good deal of leifure, dprrffg 
w^hich they may perfect themfelves in evei^Sranch 
either of ufeful pr ornamental knowledge of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for which 
they may have acejuired fame tafte in the eaidier 
part of life. 

It is otherwife with the common people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. Their 
parents can fcarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they muft apply to. fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiftence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo fitnple and uniform as to give little exer- 
cife to the underftanding } while, at the fame 
time, their labour is both fo conftant and fo 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and lefs 
inclination to apply to, or even to think of any 
thing elfe, 

Bi/t though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized fociety, be fo well inftrudted as 
people of fome rank and fortune, the mofl 
ciTcntial parrs of education, however, to read, 
write, and account, cart be acquired atfo early a 
period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
who are to be bred to the loweft occupations, 
time to acquire them , before .they , can be 

employed 
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employed in thofe occupations. For a very fmall ^ n^A p. 
expence the publick can facilitate,' can encourage, 
and can even impofe upon alinoft the whole body 
of the people, the neceflity of acquiring thofe 
moft effential parts of education. 

The publick can facilitate this acquifition by 
evtablifliiiig in every parifh or diltricft a little 
fclfoi|l, where children may be taught for a re- 
v/ard‘ fo moderate, that even a common labourer 
may afford it j the mafter being partly, but not 
wholly paid .by the publick; becaufe if he was 
wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would 
foon learn to negle<5l: his bufinefs. In Scotland 
the eflablifliment of fuch parilli fchools has taught 
aliroft the whole common people to read, and a 
very great proportion of them to write and ac« 
count. In England the eftablilhment of charity 
fchools has had an effedl of the fame kind, though 
not fo univerfally, becaufe. the eftablifliment is 
not fo univerfal. If in thofe little fchools the 
books, by which the children are taught to read, 
were a little more inftruclive than they com- 
monly are : and if, inftead of a little fmattering 
of Latin ; which the children of the common 
people are fometimes taught there, and which 
can fcarce ever be of any ufe to them : they were 
inllrufted in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanicks, the literary education of this rank of 
people would perhaps be as complete as it can be. 

1 here is fcarce a common trade which does not 
afford Ibme opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanicks, and which 
wcuid' npt therefore g.-aduslly exereifo and im- 
prove 
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neceflary introdiidtion to the moft fublime as well 
as to the moft ufeful fciences. 

The publick can encourage the acquifition of 
thofe moft eiTential parts of education by giving 
fniall premiums, and little badges of diftindion, 
to the children of the common people who excel 
in them. 

T ii£ publick can impofe upon almoft the whole 
body of the people the neceffity of acquiring 
thofe moft eiTential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom in 
any corporation, or be allowed to fet up any trade 
either in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the ac- 
quifition of their military and gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, by encouraging it, and even by impofing 
upon the whole body of the people the neceffity 
of learning thofe cxercifes, that the Greek and 
Roman republicks maintained the martial fpirit 
of their rcfpective citizens. They facilitated the 
acquifition of thofe exercifes by appointing a 
certain place for learning and pradifing them, 
and by granting to certain m afters the privilege 
of teaching in that place. Thofe mafters do not 
appear to have had cither falaries or exclufive 
privileges of any kind. Their reward confifted 
altogether in what they got frona their fcholars j 
and a citizen who had learnt his exercifes in the 
publick Gymnafia, had no fort of legal advantage 
over one who had learnt them privately, pro- 
vided the latter had learnt them equally well. 

Thofe 
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Thofe repiiblicks encouraged the acquifition of c 
thofe exerciles, by bellowing little premiums 
and badges of diftinftion upon thole who excel- 
led in them. To have gained a prize in the 
Olympic, Ifthmian or Nemsean games, gave il- 
luftration, not only to the perfon who gained it, 
but to his whole family and kindred. The obli- 
gation which every citizen was under to ferve a 
certain number of years, if called upon, in the 
armies of the republick, fufficiently impofed the 
neceflity of learning thofe exerrifes without which 
he could not be fit for that fervice. 

That in the progrefs of improvement the 
pradlice of military exercifes, unlefs government 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decay, and, together with it, the martial fpiric 
of the great body of the people, the example of 
modern Europe fufficiently demonftrates. But 
the fecurity of every fociety mull always depend, 
more or lefs, upon the martial fpirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed, that martial fpirit alone, and unfupported 
by a well-difciplined Handing army, would nor, 
perhaps, be fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller Handing arm.y would 
furely be requilite. That fpirit, belides, would 
neceflarily diminilh very much the dangers to 
liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a Handing army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army againll a foreign invader, fo it 
•y^ould obHruil them as much if unfortunately 

they 
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‘ they fhould ever be dire£led againft the conftitu* 
tion of the ftate. 

The antient inftitutions of Greece and Rorne 
feem to have been much more effeftilal, for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people, than the eftablilhment of what are 
called the militias of modern times. They were 
much more fimple. When they were once left'a^ 
blifhed, they executed themfelves, and it required 
little or no attention from government to main- 
tain them in the molt perfedt vigour. Whereas 
to maintain even in tolerable execution tlie com- 
plex regulations of any modern militia, requires 
the continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are conftantly falling 
into total neglect and difufe. The influence, 
befides, of the antient inftitutions was much 
more univerfal. By means of them the whole 
body of the people vras compleatly inftrufted in 
the ufc of arms. Whereas it is but a very fmall 
part of them who can ever be fo inftructed by 
the regulations of any m.odern militia; except, 
perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a coward, a 
man incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himfelf, evidently wants one of the moft efTential 
parts of the charafter of a m.an. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind, as another 
is in his body, who is either deprived of fome of 
its moft effential memb^s, or has loft the ufe of 
them. He is evidently the more wretched and 
miferable of the two ; becaufe happinefs and 
mifery, which refide altogether in the mind, muft 
neceflarily depend more upon the healthful or 
J unhealth-. 
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unhealthfulj the mutilated or entire ftate of the chap, 
mind, than upon that of the body. Even though 
the martial fpirit of the people were of no ufe 
towards the defence of the fociety, yet to pre- 
vent that fort of mental mutilation, deformity 
aiid wretchednefs, which cowardice neceffarily in- 
volves in it, from fpreading themfelvcs through 
the grtat body of the people, would ftill deferve 
the moft ferious attention of government ; in the 
fame manner as it would deferve its moll ferious 
attention to prevent a leprofy or any other loath- 
fome and ofFenfive difeafe, though neither mortal 
nor dangerous, from fpreading itfelf among them ; 
though, perhaps, no other publick good might 
refult from fuch attention belides the prevention 
of fo great a publick evil. 

The fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and flupidity which, in a civilized fo- 
ciety, feem fo frequently to benumb the undcr- 
ftandings of all the inferior ranks of people. A 
man, without the proper ufe of the intelledlual 
faculties of a man, is, if pollible, more con- 
temptible than even a coward, and feems to be 
mutilated and deformed in a ftill more eflential 
part of the charadler of human nature. Though 
the ftate Was to derive no advantage from the in- 
ftruftion of the inferior ranks of people, it would 
ftill deferve its attention that they Ihould not be 
altogether uninftrudted. The ftate, however, 
derives no inconfiderable advantage from their 
inftruf^n. The more they are inftrudled, the 
lefs liable they are to the delufions of enthufiafm 
and fuperftition, which, among ignorant nations, 

frequently 
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frequently occafion the moft dreadful dilbrders. 
An inftrufted and intelligent people befides are 
always more decent and orderly tlian an ignorant 
and ftupid one. They feel themfelves, each in- 
dividually, more refpeftable, and more likely to 
obtain the refpeft of their lawful fuperiors 3 and 
they are therefore more difpofed to fefpedt thofe 
fuperiors. They are more difpofed to examine^ 
and more capable of feeing through, the intereft- 
ed complaints of fadlion and fedition, and they 
are, upon that account, lefs apt to be mifled into 
any wanton or unneceffary oppofition to the mea- 
fures of government. In free countries, where 
the fafety of government depends very much 
upon the favourable judgment which the people 
may form of its conduft, it mull: furely be of the 
higheft importance that they fhould not be dif- 
pofed to judge rafhly or capricioufly concern- 
ing it. 


A R T r 6 L E III. 

Of the Expence of the Injiitutions for the InJlruSiion 
of People of all Ages. 

THE inftitutions for the inftrudlion of people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious inftruc- 
tion. This is a fpecies of inftruftion of which 
the objeft is not fo much to render the people 
good citizens in this lyorld, as to prepare them 
for another and a better world in a life to come.- 
The teachers of the doftrine which corrtSftis this 
inftruftion, in the fame manner as other teachers, 
may either depend altogether for their fubfift- 

ence 
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€nce upon the voluntary contributions of their ^ * P* 

hearers ; or they may derive it from fome other 
fund to which the law of their country may en- 
title them ; fuch as a landed eftate, a tythe or 
land tax, an eftablifhed falary or ftipend. Their 
exertion, their zeal and indullry, are likely to be 
much greater in the former fituation than in the 
latter.! In this refpedl the teachers of new re- 
ligions have always had a confiderable advan- 
tage in attacking thofe antient and eftabliflied 
fyftems of which the cle.'-gy, repofing themfelves 
upon their benefices, had neglefted to keep up 
the fervbur, of faith and devotion in the great 
body of the people; and having given them- 
felves up, to indolence, were become altogether 
incapable of making any vigorous exertion in 
defence even of their own ellablifhment. The 
clergy of an eftablifhed and well-endowed reli- 
gion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance, who poffefs all the virtues of gentle- 
men, or which can recommend them to the 
cfteem.of gentlemen; but they are apt gradually 
to lofe the qualities, both'good and bad, which 
gave them authority and idftuence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people, and which had perhaps been 
the original caufes of the fuccefs and cftablifh- 
ment of their religion. .. Such a clergy, when 
attacked by a fet of popular and bold, though 
perhaps ftupid and ignorant enthufiafts, feel 
themfelves as perfectly, defencelefs as the indolent, 
effeminate, and full fed nations of the fouthern 
parts of Afia, when they were invaded by the 
aftive, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the North. 

VoL. III. O Such 
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Such a clergy, upon fuch an emwgency, have 
commonly no otlier refource than ta call upon 
the civil roagiftratc to perfecute, deftroy, or drive * 
out their adverfaries, as difturbers of the public 
peace. It was thus that the Roman cathcdic 
clergy called upon the civil magiftrate to perfe-’' 
cute the proteftants ; and the churcli of Eng- 
land, to perfecute the diffentersi and ijjhat ia 
general every religious feft, when it has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the fecurity of a 
legal eftabliHuincnt, has found itfelf incapable of 
making any vigorous defence againft any new 
fe£t which chofe to attack its doilrine or difei- 
pline. Upon fuch occafions the advantage ia 
point of learning and good writing may fome- 
times be on the fide of the cftablilhed church, 
3ut the arts of popularity, all the arts of gain- 
ing profelytes, are conllantly on the fide of its 
adverfaries. In England tliofe arts have been 
long neglefled by the well-endowed clergy of 
the eftablifticd church,, and are at prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diffenters and by the i^netho- 
dills. The independent provifions, however, 
which in many places have been inade for 
fenting teachers, by means of voluntary 
feriptions, of truft rights, and other evafions of 
the law, feem very much to have abat^ the 
and aftivity of thofe teachers. They have 
of them become very learned, ingenious^ 
refpedablc men j but they have in general ceafiid 
to be very popular preachers. The method^^ 
without half the leavning of the difienters* ate 
much more in vogue, 

li* 
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In the church of Rome, the induftry and zeal c a p. 
of the inferior clergy is kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of felf-intereft, than perhaps in 
any eftaWiifhed protcftant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very confiderable 
pairrof their fubfiftence from the voluntary obla* 
tions of tR^ people j a fource of revenue which 
confedon gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders derive their 
whole fubfiftence from fuch oblations. It is 
with them, as with the huflars and light infantry 
of fome armies j no plunder, no pay. * The pa- 
rochial clergy are like thofe teachers whofe re- 
ward depends partly upon their falary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they get from 
their pupils, and thele muft always depend more 
or lefs upon their induftry and reputation. The 
mendicant orders are like thofe teachers whofe 
fubfiftence depends altogether upon their in- 
duftry. They are obliged, therefore, to ufe every 
art which can animate the devotion of the com- 
mon people. The eftablilhment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominick and St. 

Francis, it is obferved by Machiavel, revived, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the lan- 
guilhing faith and devotion of the cathoHck 
church. In Roman catholick countries the fpirit 
of devotion is fupported altogether by the monks 
and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
dignitaries of the church, with all the accom- 
jdifiiments of gentlemen and men of the world, 
and Ibiwetimes with thole of men of learning, are 
careful enough to maintain the ncccffaty difer- 
O 2 plinc 
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^ pline over their inferiors, but fcldom give them- 
felves any trouble about the inftruftion of the 
people. 

“ Most of the arts and profeflions in a ftate,” 
fays by far the moft illuftrious philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefent age, “ are of fuch a-fia^ 
“ ture, that, while they promote the<1nterefts of 
“ the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to 
“ fome individuals ■, and in that cafe, the con- 
“ Itant rule of the magiftrate, except, perhaps, 
“ on the firft introduction of any art, is, to leave 
“ the profeflion to itfelf, and truft its encourage- 
“ ment to the individuals who reap the benefit 
“ of it. The artizans finding their profits to 
“ rile by the favour of their cuftomers, increafe, as 
“ much as poffible, their fkill and induftry ; and 
as matters are not difturbed by any injudicious 
“ tampering, the commodity is always fure to be 
“ at all times nearly proportioned to the d'e- 
“ mand. 

" But there are alfo fome callings, which, 
“ though ufeful and even neceffary in a ftate, 
" bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi- 
“ dual, and the fupreme power is obliged to alter 
“ its conduCl; with regard to the retainers of thole 
“ profeflions. It mult give them publick encou- 
“ ragement in order to their fubfiftencej and it 
“ mull provide againft that negligence to which 
“ they will naturally be fubjecl, either by annex- 
ing particular honours to the profeflion, by 
‘‘ eftabiifliing a long fubordination of ranks and 
a ftriCl dependance, or by fome other expedi- 
ent. The perfons employed in the finances, 

fleets. 
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“ fleets, and magiftracy, are inftances of this or- 
** der of naen. 

“ It may naturally be thought, at firfl: fight, 
“ that the ecclefiafticks belong to the firfl: clafs, 
that their encouragement, as well as that 
“or lawyers and phyficians, may fafely be en- 
“ trufted "t^ the liberality of individuals, who 
“ are attached to their dodlrines, and who find 
“ benefit or confolation from their fpiritual mi- 
“ niftry and afllftance. Their induftry and vi- 
“ gilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch an 
additional motive j and their flcill in the pro- 
“ felTion, as well as their addrefs in governing 
“ the minds of the people, muft receive daily in- 
'' creafe, from their increafing praftice, ftudy, 
“ and attention. 

“ But if we confider the matter more clofely, 
“ we fliall find, that this intereftcd diligence of 
“ the clergy is what every wife legiflator will 
“ ftudy to prevent ; becaufe, in every religion 
'' except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it 
“ has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, 
“ by infufing into it a ftrong mixture of ftiperfti- 
“ tion, folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly prac- 
titioner, in order to render himfelf more pre- 
“ cious and facrcd in the eyes of his retainers, 
“ will infpire them with the moft violent abhor- 
“ rencc of all other fe£ts, and continually en- 
“ deavour, by fome novelty, to excite the lan- 
“ guid devotion of his audience. No regard 
“ will be paid to truth, morals, or decency in 
“ the doiftrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
“ adopted that belt fuits the diforderly affeftions 
O 3 “of 
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“ to each conventicle by new induftry and addrefs 
“ in praftifing on the paffions and credulity of 
“ the populace. And in the end, the civil ma- 
“ giftrate will find, that he has dearly paid fo^ 
“ his pretended frugality, in faving a fixed Sffa- 
“ blifhment for the priefts j and that iri'reality the 
moft decent and advantageous compofiti6n> 
which he can make with the fpiritual guides, 

“ is to bribe their indolence, by alfigning ftated 
“ falaries to their profefllon, and rendering it fu- 
** perfluous for them to be farther adtive, than 
merely to prevent their flock from ftraying in 
quefl: of new pafliures. And in this manner 
“ ecclefiaftical eilablilhments, though commonly 
“ they arofe at firfl: from religious views, prove 
*f in the end advantageous to the political inte- 
“ refts of fociety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effefts of the independent provifion of the clergy; 
it has, perhaps, been very feldom bellowed upon 
them from any view to thofe elFefts. Times of 
vidlent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faftion. Upon 
fuch ocCafions, each political party has either 
found it, or imagined it, for its interell, to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending 
religious fedls. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaft by favouring, the tenets of 
that particular fe6l. The fe£t which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, necelTarily lhared in the vi^lory of its ally, 
by whofc favour and protedion it was foOB en- 
abled 
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ablcd in £>me degree to fUence and fubdue all c ha f. 
its adverfaries. Thofe adverfaries had generally 
leagued themfelves with the enemies of the con- 
<}uering party, and were therefore the enemies of 
that pmrty. The clergy of this particular leA 
Ti3Vtng»,^us become complete mailers of the 
field, ana>»heir influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its higheft vi- 
gour, they were powerful enough to over-awe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to 
oblige the civil magiftrate to refpedl their opi- 
nions and inclinations. Their firft demand was 
generally, that he Ihould (Hence and fubdue all 
their adverfaries ; and their fecond, that he Ihould 
beftow an independent provifion on themfelves. 

As they had generally contributed a good deal 
to the viftory, it feemed not unreafonable that 
they fnould have fome lhare in the fpoil. They 
were weary, befides, of humouring the people, and 
of depending upon their caprice for a lubfiftence. 

In making this demand tlierefore they confulted 
their own eafe and comfort, without troubling 
themfelves about the efieft which it might have 
in future times upon the influence and authority 
of their order. The civil magiftrate, who could 
comply with this demand only by giving them 
fomething which he would have chofen much ra- 
ther to take, or to keep to himfelf, was fcldom 
very forward to grant it. NecelTity, however, 
always forced him to fubmit at laft, though fre- 
quently not till after many delays, evafiows, and 
atffeded excufes. 

But if politicks had never called in the aid of 
religion, had the conquering party never adopted 
O 4 the 
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B 0^0 K the tenets of one fe£t tnore than thofe of another, 
when it had gained the viftory, it would pro- 
bably have dealt equally and impartially with all 
the dilFerent fe6bs, and have allowed every man 
to chufe his own prieft and his own religion as 
he thought proper. There would in thb cSTt 
no doubt, have been a great multitirae of reli- 
gious fe(5ts. Alrnoft every different congrega- 
tion might probably have made a little fe6t by 
itfelf, or have entertained fome peculiar tenets 
of its own. Each teacher would no doubt have 
felt himfelf under the neceffity of making the 
utmoft exertion, and of ufing every art both to 
preferve and to increafe the number of his dif- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have 
felt himfelf under the fame neceffity, the fuccefs 
of no one teacher, or fe6t of teachers, could have 
been very great. The interefted and a6live zeal 
of religious teachers can be dangerous and 
iroublelbme only where there is, either but one 
fe<5l tolerated in the fociety, or where the whole 
of a large fociety is divided into two or three 
gre^t fefts ; the teachers of each afting by con- 
cert, and under a regular difeipline and fubordi- 
nation. But that zeal muft be altogether inno- 
cent where the fociety is divided into two or 
three hundred, or perhaps into as many thoufand 
fmall fefts, of which no one could be confider- 
able enough to difturb the publick tranquillity. 
The teachers of each feft, feeing themfelves fur- 
rounded on all Tides with more adverfaries than 
friends, would be obliged to learn that candour 
and moderation which is fo feldom to be found 
among the teachers of thofe great fefts, whofe 
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tenets being fupported by the civil magiftrate, c p. 
are held in veneration by almoft ail the inha- 
bitants of extcnlive kingdoms and empires, and. 
who therefore fee nothing round them but fol- 
lowers, difciples, and humble admirers. The 
Teadfleps^mf each little feft, finding themfelv;'s. 
almoft alo?Ife, would be obliged to refpedl thoie 
of almoft every other fedl, and the conccffiuns 
which they would mutually find it both conve- 
nient and agreeable to make to one another, 
might in time probably reduce the dodtrine of 
the greater part of them to that pure and ra- 
tional religion, free from every mix. ore of abfur- 
dity, impofture, or fanaticifm, fuch as wife men 
have in all ages of the world wiflied to lee efta- 
blifhed ; but fuch as poistive law has perhaps never 
yet eftabliftied, and probably never will eftablilh 
in any country ; becaufe, with regard to religion, 
pofitive law always has been,- and probably al- 
ways will be, more or lefs influenced by popular 
fuperftition and enthufiafm. This plan of ec- 
cleliaftical gpyernnaent, or more properly of na 
ecclefiaftical government, was what the fedt called 
Independents, a fedl no doubt of very wild en- 
thufiaft.s, propofed to eftablilh in England to- 
wards the end of the civil war. If it had been 
eftablilhed, though of a very unphilofophical 
origin, it would probably by this time have been 
produdlive of the moft philofophical good tem- 
per and moderation with regard to eyery fort of 
religious principle. It has been eftablilhed in 
Pcnfylvania, where, though the Quakers happen 
be the moft numerous, the law in reality fa- 
vours 
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K votjrs no one feft more than another, and it is 
there faid to have been produdivc of this phi]o> 
ibphical good temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment ihould 
not be produftive of this good temper and 
deration in all, or even in the greater fc 
religious feffcs of a particular counti^ ; yet pro- 
vided thofc fefts were fufficiently numerous, and' 
each of them confequcntly too fmall to difturb' 
the publick tranquillity, the exccllive zeal of 
each for its particular tenets could not well be 
produftive of any very hurtful effedls, but, on 
the contrary, of feveral good ones : and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to let 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let alone 
one another, there is little danger that they 
would not of their own accord fubdivide them- 
felves fall: enough, fb as foon to become fufficient- 
ly numerous. 

In every civiH,cd fociety, in every Ibciety 
where the diftinction of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eftabliflied, there have been always two 
different fchem s or fyftems of morality current 
at the fame time ; of which the one may be called 
the ftrift or auftere j the other the liberal, or, if 
you will, the loofe fyftem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple: The latter is commonly more efteemed and 
adopted by what are c^led people of falhion. 
The degree of difapprobation with which we 
ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which 
are apt to arife from great profperity, and from 
the excefs of gaiety and good humour, fceitis to 
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conftitute the principal diftinftion between thofe c h^a Pv 
two oppolite fchemes or lyflems. In the liberal 
'or loofe fyftcm, luxury, wanton and even dif- 
orderly mirth, the purfuit of pleafure to fome 
degree of intemperance, the breach of chaftity, 
^T?58!*Qone of the two fexes, &c. provided they 
are not ac^^upanied with grofs indecency, and 
do not lead to fallhood or injuftice, are generally 
treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are 
eafily either excufed or pardoned altogether. In 
the auftere fyftem, on the contrary, thofe excelTes 
are regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and 
detedation. The vices of levity are always 
ruinous to the common people, and a finglc 
week’s thoughtleffnefs and diffipation is often 
fufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and 
to drive him through defpair upon committing 
the mod enormous crimes. The wifer and better 
fort of the common people, therefore, have al- 
ways the utmod abhorrence and detedation of 
fuch exceffes, which their experience tells them 
are fo immediately fatal to people of their condi- 
tion. The diforder and extravagance of feveral 
years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a 
man of fadiion, and people of that rank are very 
apt to confider the power of indulging in fome 
degree of excefs as one of the advantages of their 
fortune, and the liberty of doing fo without cen- 
fure or reproach, as one of the privileges whicli 
belong to their dation. In people of their own 
dation, therefore, they regard fuch excefles with 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation, and cenfurc 
them either very flightly or not at all. 


Almost 
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Almost all religious feds have begun among 
the common people, from whom they have gene- 
rally drawn their earlieft, as well as their molt 
numerous profelytes. The auftere fyftem of 
morality has, accordingly, been adopted by 
feds almoft conftantly, or with very fcyp-r. 
tions; for there have been fome. Kt was the 
fyftem by wliich they could beft recommend 
themfelves to that order of people to whom they 
firft propofed their plan of reformation upon what 
had been before cftablilhed. Many of them, 
perhaps the greater part of them, have even en- 
deavoured to gain credit by refining upon this 
auftere fyftem, and by carrying it to Ibme degree 
of folly and extravagance; and this exccflive 
rigour has freOjuently recommended them more 
than any thing elfe to the refped and veneration 
of the common peo')le. 

A MAN of rank and fortune is by his ftation 
the diftinguifhed member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every part of his conduft, and who 
thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it 
himfelf. His authority and confideration depend 
very much upop the refped which this fociety 
bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
wotild difgrace or diferedit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very ftrift obfervation of that I'pecies 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety preferibes to per- 
fons of his rank and fortune. A rrian of low con- 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
guifned member of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village his conduft may be 
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attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to c 
it himfelf. In this fituation, and in this fitua- 
* tion only, he may have what is called a charafter 
to lofe. But as focn as he < omes into a great 
city, he is funk in obfcurity and uarknefs. His 
obferved and attended to by nobody, 
and he is’^Sserefore very iikely to negleft it him- 
felf, and to abandon himfelf to every fort of low 
profligacy and vice. He never emerges fo ef- 
fectually from this obfcurity, his conduft never 
excites fo much tlie attention of any refpeftablc 
fociety, as by his becoming the member of a 
fmall religious feCl. He from that moment ac- 
quires a degree of conflderation which he never 
had before. All his brotJicr fedarics are, for the 
credit of the fed, interefled to obferve his con- 
dud, and if he gives occaflon to any fcandal, if 
he deviates very much from thofc auflerc morals 
which they almoft always require of c^ne another, 
to punifh him by what is always a very fevere 
punifhment, even where no civil effeds attend it, 
expulfion or excommunication from the fed. In 
little religious feds, accordingly, the morals of 
the common people have been almoft always re- 
markably regular and orderly j generally much 
more fo than in the eftablilhed church. The 
morals of thofe little feds, indeed, have frequent- 
ly been rather difagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and effedual re- 
medies, however, by v/hofe joint operation the 
ftate might, without violence, corred whatever 
was unfocial or difagreeably rigorous in the 
morals of all the little feds into which the coun- 
try was divided. 
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The firit of thofe remedies is the fttidy of 
fcicnce and philofophy, which the ftate might 
render almoft univerfal among all people of mid- 
dling or more than middling rank and fortune* 
not by giving falaries to teachers in order to make 
them negligent and idle, but by inftitutijgg^^WFie* 
fort of probation, even in the highcr" ‘and more 
difficult fciences, to be undergone by every per- 
fon before he was permitted to exercife any li- 
beral profeflion, or before he could be received 
as a candidate for any honourable office of truft 
or profit. If the ftate impofed upon this order of 
men the neceflity of learning, it would have no 
occafion to give itfelf any trouble about provid- 
ing them with proper teachers. They would 
foon find better teachers for themfelves than any 
whom the ftate could provide for them. Science 
is the great antidote to the poifon of enthufiafm 
and fuperfti„tion j and where all the fuperior ranks 
of people were fecured from it, the inferior ranks 
could not be much expofed to it. 

The fecond of thofe remedies is the frequency 
and gaiety of publick diverfions. The ftate, by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to 
all thofe who for their own intereft would at- 
tempt, without fcandal or indecency, to anrrafe 
and divert the people by painting, pt»try, mufick,‘ 
dancing j by all forts of dramatic reprefentationS 
and exhibitions, would ^eafily dilBpate, in the 
greater part of them, that melancholy and 
gloomy humour which is almoft always the nurfe- 
of popular fuperftition and enthufiaftri. Publick 
direrlions have always been the objeQai of dread 

and 
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and l^atred, to ail the fanatical promoters of thole chap. 
popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour 
“which thofe diverfions infpire were altogether in- 
conliftent with that temper of mind, which was 
fitted; for their purpofe, or which they could heft 
m ^on. Dramatick reprefentations belides, 
frequendy^^tpofing their artifices to publick ri- 
dicule, and foinetimes even to publick execra- 
tion, were upon that account, more than all other 
diverfions, the objects of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 

Ik a country where the law favoured the teachers 
of no one religion more than thofe of another, it 
would not be necelTary that any of them Ihould have 
any particular or immediate dependency upon the 
fovereign or executive power ; or that he Ihould 
have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in 
difmiffing them from their offices. In fuch a 
fituation he would have no occafion to give him- 
fclf any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace among them, in the fame manner as 
among the reft of his fubjedts ; that is, to hinder 
them from perfecuting, abufing, or oppreffing 
one another. But it is quite otherwife in coun- 
tries where there is an eftabliffied or governing 
religion. The fovereign can in this cafe never 
be fecure, unlefs he has the means of influencing 
in a confiderable degree the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every eftabliffied church con- 
ftitute a great incorporation. They can aft in 
cbnccrt, and purfue their intereft upon one plan 
aad with one ipirit,. as much as if they were u nder 
i ; : 7 the 
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^ the direftion of one man ; and they ate freqtiently 
too under fuch direftion. Their interefl: as art 
incorporated body is never the fame with that of' 
the fovereign, and is fometimes dire<ftly oppofite 
to it. Their great intereft is to maintain their 
authority with the people; and this ajrtilUl'ilT* 
depends upon the fuppofed certainty;*rffia import- 
ance of the whole doftrine which they inculcate, 
and upon the fuppofed neceffity of adopting every 
part of it with the moft implicit faith, in order 
to avoid eternal mifery. Should the fovereign 
have the imprudence to appear either to deride 
or doubt himfelf of the moft trifling part of their 
do(ftrine, or from humanity attempt to proteft 
thofe who did either the one or the other, the 
punftilious honour of a clergy who have no fort 
of dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to profcribe him as a profane perfon, and 
to employ all the terrors of religion in order to 
oblige the people to transfer their allegiance to 
to fome more orthodox and obedient prince. 
Should he oppofe any of their pretenfions or 
ufurpations, the danger is equally great. The 
princes who have dared in this manner to rebel 
againft the church, over and above this crime of 
rebellion, have generally been charged too with 
the additional crime of herefy, notwithftanding 
their folemn proteftations of their faith and 
humble fubrniilion to every tenet which (he 
thought proper to preferibe to them. But the 
authority of religion is fuperior to every other au- 
thority. The fears which it fuggefts conquer all 
other fears. When the authorifed teachers of re- 
ligion 
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iigion propagate through the great body of the 
people doftrines fubverfive of the authority of the 
fovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force 
of aftanding army, that he can maintain his au- 
thority. Even a Handing army cannot in this 
gi j^ehim any lafting fccurity ; becaufe if the 
foldiersa?Kqi t foreigners, which can fcldom be 
the cafe, but drawn from the great body of the 
people, which muft almoft always be the cafe, 
they are likely to be foon corrupted by thofe very 
declines. The revolutions which the turbulence 
(if the Greek clergy Was continually occafioning 
at Conftaniinople, as long as the eaftern empire 
fubfiftedj the convulfions which, during the 
courfe of feveral centuries, the turbulence of the 
Roinan clergy was continually occafioning iii 
every part of Europe, fufficiently demonftrate 
how precarious and infecure muft always be the 
fituation of the fovercign who has no proper 
means of influencing the clergy of the eftabliflied 
and governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other Ipi- 
rltual matters, it is evident enough, are not with- 
in the proper department of a temporal fovereign, 
who, though he may be very well qualified for 
protedfing, is feldom fuppofed to be fo for in- 
ftrudting the people. With regard to fuch matters, 
therefore, his authority can fcldom be fufficient 
to counterbalance the united authority of the 
clergy of the cftabiiihcd church. The publick 
tranquillity, however, and his own fecurity, may 
frequently depend upon the.dodtrines which they 
may think proper to propagate concerning fucli 
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B 0^0 K matters. As he can feldom diredtly oppofe theif 
decifion, therefore, with proper weight and au- 
thority, it is neceffary that he Ihould be able to ' 
influence itj and he can influence it only by the 
fears and expeftations which he may excite ia 
the greater part of the indiriduals of 
Thofe fears and expeftations may cetflift in the 
fear of deprivation or other puniflimcnt, and in- 
the expeftation of further preferment. 

In all chriftian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy,- 
not during pleafure, but during life, or good' 
behaviour. If they held them by a more precari- 
ous tenure, and were liable to be turned out 
upon every flight difobligation either of the fo- 
vereign or of his minifters, it would perhaps be 
impoflTible for them to maintain their authority 
with the people, who would then confider them* 
as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the 
fincerity of whofe inftruftions they could no 
longer have any confidence. But lliould the fo- 
vereign attempt irregularly, and by violence to 
deprive any number of clergymen of tlieir free- 
holds on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, fome 
faftious or feditious doftrine, he would only 
render, by fuch peiTecution, both them and their 
doftrine ten times more popular, and therefore 
ten times more troublefome and dangerous than 
they had been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes 
a wretched inftrument of government, and ought 
in particular never to be employed againft any 
order of men who have the fmaileft pretenfions to 
5 independ' 
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independency. To attempt to terrify them, ferves ^ ■’ 

, only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm ^ — 

them in an oppofition which more gentle ufage 
perhaps might tafily induce them, cither tofoften, 

,o'* to lay afide altogether.' The violence which 
the Freheh^government ufually employed in order 
to oblige all fheir parliaments, or fovereign courts 
of juftice, to enregifter any unpopular edift, very 
feldom fucceeded. The means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the imprifonment. of all the 
refra<5tory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. The princes of the houfe of 
Stewart fometimes employed the like means in 
order to influence fome of the members of the 
parliament of England ; and they generally found 
them equally intraftable. The parliament of 
England is now managed in another manner; 
and a very fmall experiment wliich the duke of 
Choifeul made about twelve years ago upon the 
parliament of Paris, demonftrated fufficiently 
that all the parliaments of France might have 
been managed ftill more eafily in. the fame manner. 

That experiment was not purfued. For though 
management and perfuafion are always the cafieft 
and the fafeft inflrruments of government, as force 
and violence are the worft and the moft danger- 
ous, yet fuch, it feems, is the natural infolence 
of man, that he almofl: always difdains to ufe the 
good inftrument, except when he cannot or dare 
not ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and durft ufe force, and therefore difdaine J 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
is no order of men, it appears, I believe, from 
P 2 the 
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^ the experience of all ages, upon whom it is Ici 
dangerous, or rather fo perfedlly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpeifled 
clergy of any eftabliflied church. The rights, 
the privileges, the perfonal liberty of every in- 
dividual ecclefiaftic, who is upon goo^]r.-<rrTTis 
v/ith his own order, are, even in tilie inoft de- 
fpotic governments, more refpefted than thofe of 
any other perfon of nearly equal rank and for- 
tune. It is fo in every gradation of dcfpotifm, 
from that of the gentle and mild government of 
Paris, to that ofiiie violent and furious govern- 
ment of ConiLintinople. Ilut though tliis order 
of men can fcarce ever be forced, they may be 
managed as eafily as any others and the fecurity 
of the fovcrcign, as well as the publick tranquil- 
lity, feems to depend very much upon the means 
which he has of managing them ; and thofe 
means feem to confifl: altogether in the prefer-* 
inent which he has to bellow upon them. 

In the antient conilitution of tlie Chriftian 
cluircii, the bifliop of each diocefe was cledted by 
tiie joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the cpifcopal city. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of eledtion ; and while they did 
retain it, they almoft always adled under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, foon grew weary of the trouble of 
managing them, and found it eafier to cleft their 
own biihops themfelves.. The abbot, in the 
fame manner, was clefted by the monks of the 
monaftery, atleaftin the greater part of abbacies* 

All 
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All the inferior ecclefiaftical benefices compre- chap. 
bended within the diocefe were collated by the 
bifhop, who bellowed them upon fiich ecclefi- 
allies as he thought j^roper. All church prefer- 
irients were in this manner in the difpofal of the 
church. .Tlie fovereign, though he might have 
fome indirc^d iiifuience in thole elections, and 
though it was fometimes ufual to aflc both his 
confent to eleft, and his approbation of the elec- 
tion, yet had no direct or fufneient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every 
clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not fo 
much to his fovcrclgn, as to his own order, from 
which only he could expc6t preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to liimfclf firft the collation of 
almoR all biflio])ricks and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confnlorial benefices, and afterv/ards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the 
greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe j little more being left to the 
bifhop than what was barely neceffary to give 
him a ^leccnt authority with his own clergy. By 
this arrangement the condition of thp fovereign 
was ftill worfc than it had been before. TJie 
clergy of all the difierent countries of Europe 
were thus formed into a fort qf fpiritual army, 
difperl'ed in different cjuarters, indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could 
now be directed by one head, and conduced 
upon one uriiform plan. The clergy of each 
particular country might be confidered as a par- 
ijcular detachment of that army, of which the 
P 3 operations 
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B 0^0 K operations could eafily be fupported and fecondeci 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detach- 
ment v/as not only independent of the fovereign 
of the country in which it was quartered, and by, 
which it was maintained, but dependent upTon a 
foreign fovereign, who could at any^time turn its 
arms againft the fovereign of that particular 
country, and fupport them by the arms of all the 
other detachments. 

Those arms were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the antient ftate of Europe, 
before the eflabliflim.ent of arts and manufaftures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the coimmon people, which 
that of the great barons gave them over their re- 
fpective vaffals, tenants,, and retainers. In the 
great landed eftates, which the miftaken piety 
both of princes and private perfons had beftowed 
upon the church, jurifdictions were eftabliflied 
of the fame kind with thofe of the great barons ; 
and for the fame reafon. In thofe great landed 
eftates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could eafdy 
keep the peace without the fupport or affiftance 
eitlier of the king or of any other perfon ; and 
neither the king nor any other perfon could keep 
the peace there without the fupp'ort and affiftance 
of the clergy. The jurifdidlions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally exclufive 
of the authority of the king’s courts, as thofe of 
the great temporal lords. The tenants of the 
clergy were, like thofe of the great barons, almoft 

all 
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all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon their c h^a p. 
immediate lords, and therefore liable to be called 
* out at pleafure, in order to fight iti any quarrel 
in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of thofe eftates, 
tlie clergy poffeffed, in the tythes, a very large 
portion of U'le rents of ail tlie other eftates in 
every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themfelves confume ; and 
there were neither arts nor manufitftures for the 
produce of which they could exchange tlie fur- 
plus. The clergy could derive advantage from 
this immenfe furplus in no other way than by em- 
ploying it, as the great barons employed the like 
furplus of their revenues, in the moft profufe 
hofpitalicy, and in the moft extenfive charity. 

Both the hofpitaiity and the charity of the antient 
clergy, accordingly, are faid to have been very 
great. They not only maintained almoft the 
whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights 
and gentlemen had frequently no other means of 
fubfiftence than by travelling about from mona- 
ftery to monaftery, under pretence of devotion, 
but in reality to enjoy the hofpitaiity of the clergy. 

The retainers of fbme particular prelates were 
often as numerous as thofe of the greateft lay- 
lords; and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numerous than 
. thofe of all the lay-lords. There was always 
much more union among the clergy than among 
?4 
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^ ^ lay-lords. The former were under a regular 

difcipline and fubordination to the papal autho- 
rity. The latter were under no regular difcipHne 
or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, there- 
fore, had both together been lefs numerous than 
thofe of the great lay-lords, and their tenants 
were probably much Icfs numerous, yet their 
union would have rendered them more formid- 
able. The hofpitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increafed very much the 
weight of their fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues 
procured them the highefi: refpeft and veneration 
among all the inferior ranks of people, of whom 
many were conilantly, and almoft all occafional- 
ly, fed by them. Every thing belonging or re- 
lated to fo popular an order, its pofieftions, its 
privileges, its doclrines, ncccffarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people, and 
every violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the higheft aft of facrilegious wickednefs 
and profanenefs. In this ftate of things, if the 
fovereign frequently found it difficult to refift the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he fliould find it ftill more 
fo to refill: the united force of the clergy of his 
own dominions, fupporj:ed by that of the clergy 
of ail the neighbouring dominions. In fucheir- 
cumftances the wonder is, not that he was feme- 
times obliged to yield, but that he ever was able ‘ 
to refift. 
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The privileges of the clergy in thofe antient ^ 
thnes (which to us who live in the prefent times 
appear the moft abfurd) their total exemption 
from the lecular jurifdiftion, for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy; 
were the natural or rather the necefLiry confe- 
quences of rhis ftatc of things. How dangerous 
muft it have been for the fovercign to attempt 
to punifli a clergyman for any crime whatever, if 
his own order were difpofed to protect him, and 
to reprefent either the proof as infufficient for 
convifting fo holy a man, or the punifhment as 
too fevere to be inflicted upon one whofc perfon 
had been rendered Jacred by religion. The fo- 
ve]’ei‘j:n could, in fuch circumftances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the eccleli- 
aftical courts, who, for tliC honour of their own 
order, were intcrefted to reftrain, as much as 
poffible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occafion 
to fuch.grofs fcandal as might dilgull the minds 
of the people. 

In the- ftate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be con- 
fidered as the moft formidable combination that 
ever was formed againft the authority and fecu- 
rity of civil government, as well as againft the 
liberty, reafon, and happinefs of mankind, which 
can fiourilh only where civil government is able 
to proted them. In thatconftltution the groffeft 
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delulions of fuperfticion were fupported in fuch a 
manner by the private interefts of fo great a 
number of people as put them out of all danger 
from any aflault of human reafon : becaufe though 
human reafon might perhaps have been able to 
unveil, even to the eyes of the common people, 
forae of the delufions of fuperftitipn j it could 
never have diiTolved the ties of private intereft. 
Had this confdtution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of human reafon, it 
mult have endured forever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could never have fliaken, much lefs 
have overturned, was by the natural courfe of 
tilings, firft weakened, and afterwards in part 
deflroyed, and is now likely, in the courfe of a 
few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble into 
ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes which 
.deflroyed the power of the great barons, deflroyed 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce, and thereby difeovered the means 
of fpending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfons, without giving any confiderable fhare of 
tlufm to other people. * Their charity became 
gradually lefs extenfive, their hofpitality lefs 
liberal or lefs profufe. Their retainers became 
confequtntly Ijbfs numerous, apd by degrees 

dwindled 
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dwindled a-way> altogether. The clergy, too, like c h^a 
the great barons, wiflied to get a better rent front 
their landed eftates, in order to fpend it, in the 
fame manner, upon the gratification of their own 
private vanity and folly. But this increafe of 
rent could be got only by granting leafes to their 
tenants, whc^ thereby became in a great mcafure 
independent of them. The ties of intereft, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
v.’crc in this manner gradually broken and 'dif- 
foived. They were even broken and diffolved 
fooner than thofe which bound the fame ranks 
of people to the great barons; becaufe the bene- 
fices of the church being, the greater of 
them, much fmallcr than the efiates of the great 
batons, the polTcfibr of eacli benefice was much 
fooner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfon. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Turopc, in full vigour. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over tlie great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through tlie greater part of Eurojic to v/hat arofe 
from her fplritual authority ; and even that fpi- 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftrefs, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the 
contrary. 
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contrary, they were provoked and dif^iiiled by 
the vanity, luxury, and expence of the richer 
clergy, wlio appc»ared to fpend upon their own 
pleafures what had always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of the poor. 

In this fituation of things, the ibvcreigns in 
the different flatcs of Europe endeavoured to re- 
cover the influence which they had once had in 
the^difpofal of the great benefices of the church, 
by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocefe the refloration of their antient right of 
elccling the bifliop, and to the monks of each 
abbacy that of clefting the abbot. The re-efta- 
blifning of this ancient order was the object of 
feveral flatutes enafted in England during the 
courfe of the fourteenth century, particularly of 
what is called the ftatute of provifors ; and of the 
pragmatick fanftion eftablifhed in France in the 
fifteenth century. In order to render the eledlion 
valid, it was neceiTary that the fovercign fliould 
both confent to it before-hand, and afterwards 
approve of the perfon elefteJ ; and though the 
eleeVion was frill fuppofed to be free, he had, 
liowever, all tlie indireft means which his fitua- 
rion ueceffariiy afforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Oth^r regulations 
of a fimilar tendency were eftab]i(hcd in other 
parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in 
the collation of the great^benefices of the church 
feems, before the reformation, to have been no 
where fo elfeftually and fo univerfally reftrained 
as in France and England. The Concordat 
afterwards, in the fixteenth century, gave to the 
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kings of France the abfolute right of prefenting ^ 
to all the great, or v/hat are called the conlifto- 
* rial benefices of the Galilean cluirch. 

Since the cftabliflinicnt of the Pragmatic 
fiinftion and of tlie Concordat, the clergy of 
France have in general Ihown lefs rcfpccl; to the 
decrees of thf papal court than the clergy of any 
otiier catholick country. In all the dlfpuccs which 
their fovej eign has had with the pope, they have 
aliuoft conftantly taken party with the former. 
This independency of the clergy of France upon 
tJic court of Rome, feems to be principally 
founded upon the Pragmatic fanftion and the 
Concordat. In the earlier periods of the mo- 
narchy, the clergy of France appear to have been 
as much devoted to the pope as thole of any otJier 
Country. When Robert, the fecond prince of 
the Capetian race, was moft unjullly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fer- 
vants, it Is faid, threw the victuals which came 
from his table to the dogs, and refufed to tafte 
any thing rhemfelves which lud been polluted 
by the contact of aperfon in his fituation. They 
were taught to Jo fo, it may very fafely be pre- 
fumed, by the clergy of his own dominions. 

The claim of colkuiiig'to the great benefices 
of the church, a claim i.'i uefence of which rhe 
court of Rome had frequently ffiaicen, and fome- 
times overturned the thrones of fornc of the 
greatefl; fovereigns in Chrillendorn, w'as in this 
manner either retrained or modified, or given 
up altogether, in many difteicnt parts of Europe, 
even before the time of the icibrmation. As the 
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clergy had now lefs influence over the people^ fo 
the ftate had more influence over the clergy. 
The clergy therefore had both lefs power and 
lefs inclination to difturb the ftate. 

The authority of the church of Rome was, in 
this ftate of declenfion, when the difputes which 
gave birth to the reformation, began'in Germany, 
and foon fpread thcmfelves through every part of 
Europe. The new doftrines were every where 
received with a high degree of popular favour. 
They were propagated with all that enthufiaftic 
zeal which commonly animates the fpirit of party, 
when it attacks eftabliftied authority. The 
teachers of thofe dodtrines, though perhaps in 
other refpedts not more learned than many of the 
divines who defended the eftabliftied church, ’ 
feem in general to have been better acquainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory, and with the origin and 
progrefs of that fyftem of opinions upon which 
the authority of the church was eftabliftied, and 
they had thereby fome advantage in almoft every 
difpute. The aufterity of their manners gave 
them authority with the common people, who 
contrafted the ftridt regularity of their condudl 
with the diforderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They pofleftfed too in a much 
higher degree than their adverfaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining prbfelytes, arts 
which the lofty and digfiified fons of the church 
had long neglcdted, as being to them! in a great 
meafure ufelefs. The reafon of the new doftrihes 
recommended them to fome, thdr novelty to 
manyj the hatred and contempt of the eftabliftied 

clergy 
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clergy to a ftill greater number but the zealous, ^ ^ 

paflionafe and fanatical, though frequently coarfe 
*and ruftick eloquence with which they were al- 
moft every where inculcated, recommended them 
to by far the greateft number. 

The fuccefs of the nev/ doctrines was almoll: 
every where fa great, that the princes who at that 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court 
of Rome, were by means of them eafily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church, 
which, having loft the refpeft and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of people, could make fcarcc 
any refiftance. The court of Rome had difo- 
bliged fome of the fmaller princes in the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably confi- 
dered as too infignificant to be worth the ma- 
naging. They univerfally, therefore, eftabliOied 
the reformation in their own dominions. The 
tyranny of Chriftiern II. and of Troll archbiflaop 
of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel them 
both from Sweden. The pope favoured the 
tyrant and the archbifliop, and Guftavus Vafa 
found no difficulty in eftabliffiing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards de- 
pofed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduft had rendered him as odious as in Swe- 
den. The pope, however, was ftill difpofed to 
favour him, and Frederick of Flolftein, who had 
mounted the throne in his ftead, revenged hinir 
felf by following the example of Guftavus Vafa. 

The magiftrates of Berne and Zurich, who had 
no particukr quarrel with the pope, eftablilhcd 
with great, eafe the reformation in their refpeftive 

cantons. 
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^ cantons, where juft before fome of the cjcrgy 
by an impofture fomewhat grofler than or<linary> 
rendered the whole order both odious and con- 
temptible. 

In this critical lituation of its affairs, the pa-, 
pal court was at fufficient pains to cultivate the 
friendlhip of the powerful fovereigns of France, 
and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 
emperor of Germany. With their afliftance it 
was enabled, though not without great difficulty 
and much bloodfhed, either to fupprefs altoge- 
ther, or to obftrudt very much the progrcfs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well 
enough inclined too to be complaifant to the 
king of England. But from the circumftanccs 
of the times, it could not be fo without giving 
offence to a ftill greater fovereign, Charles V. 
king of Spain and emperor of Germany. Henry - 
VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace 
himfelf .the greater part of the doftrines of the 
reformation, was yet enabled, by their general 
prevalence, to fupprefs all the monafteriesj and 
to abolifli the authority of the church of Rome 
in his dominions. That he Ihould go fo far, 
though he went no further, gave fome fatisfaftion 
to the patrons of the reformation, who having 
got poiTeffion of the government in the reign of 
his fon and fucceflbr, completed without any dif- 
ficulty the' work which Henry VIII. had begun, 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly eftabliffied, the reformation was ftrong : 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but 

th« 
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the ftdfee liktwife for attempting to fupport the 
church. 

• Amoito the foUd^vers of the reformation, dtf- 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, 
thene was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court of Rome, or an oecumenical council, 
could fettle alj .difputes among them, and with 
irreUftibie authority preferibe to all of them the 
precife limits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, therefore, hap- 
pened to diSer from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
difpute could never be decided ; and many fuch 
difputes arole among them. Thofe concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of 
conferring ecclefiaftical benefices, were perhaps 
the moft interefting to the peace and welfare of 
civil focicty. They gave birth accordingly to 
the two principal parties or fetts among the fol- 
lowers of the reformation, the Eutheran and Cal- 
viniftic fefts, the only fefts among them, of which 
the doftrine and difeipline "have ever yet been 
eftablilhed by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what 
is called the church of England, preferved more 
orlefs of the epifcopal government, eftablilhed 
fubordinatiOn among’ the clergy, gave the Ibve- 
rei^ the difpofal of all the bilhopricks, and 
other Confiftorial benefices within his dominions, 
and ^thereby rendered him the real head. 6f the 
church j and witlwut depriving the bifhop oCthfe 
ri^t^of collating to the fmaller benefices within 
hk.diocele,. they, even to thofe benefices, not * 
You HI. 
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B 0^0 K only admitted, but favoured the tight fjf jiref 
ation both in the fovereign and in all, other 
patrons. This fyftem of nhurch gpvc^'ptpent ,,, - 
from the beginning favourable to peace good 

orders and to fubmiflion to the civ^l ipvotcigQir 
It has never, accordingly, been the ,ocQa%ini«^ 
any tumult or civil commotion in apy country in 
which- it has once been eftablilhedf. , Tl^, ehHfl? 
of [pingland in particular has always yal^ed 
felf, with great reafon, upon the u exceptionable 
loyalty of her principles. Under ^ 

ment the clergy naturally endeavour tb recom,- 
mend themfelves to the fovereign, to the 
and to the nobility and gentry of the. county, 
by whofe influence they chiefly ejcpeft to obtain 
preferment. They pay court to thofe, patrons, 
iinnetimes, no doubt, by the yileit' flattery and 
alTentation, but frequently too. by, cultivating all 
thofe arts which beft deferve, and which are 
therefore moft likely to gain them the eflreem of 
people of rank and fortune j by their knowledge 
in all tlie different branches of nfeful and orna- 
mental learning, by the decent liberality of their 
^jnaj^ers, by the focial good humoyr qF their 
conyerfation, and by their avowed coptempt , of 
thme, awurd and hypocritical aufterhies wlych 
fanauds inculcate and pretend to praiftiie, in or- 
der to draw upon themfelves the. y^ef ation, ’^d 
n the greater part of men of rank 'and ^ 
whp.avpw that they do nppj ^pra^jfe, tfleip, 

the abhorrence of the common ppople-’ V^V?^ 

clergy, .hqwever,-yfhile, dioy pay their coijct in 
this manner to the bighof rahks of life* are v^ry 



apt ahogether the means bf o h^a pw 

■ and authority ^ith the lofWspi 
are Irftfehed to, efteettied and ' %y 

fjberibTS j but before their inferiors they 
ateifteq ntly- incapable of defending, effeftually 
the cbnViftion of fuch hearers, their 0#A 
nriodgtate doftrines againft the moft ig;- 
fioiiitit chthufiafl who chules to attack them. 

TmE fdlloWers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
thdie of Calvih, on the contrar)’-, beftowed irpon 
the pfebple of each parifii, whenever the chu'rdi 
becarhte vacant, the right of elefling their own 
psiffdr ;■ an^ eftablilhed at the fame tinrfethe moft 
perffeft equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this inftitution, as'lbng as it remained in 
vigour] feems to have bech prbduftive of nothing 
but diforder and confufion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people.' The latter parr feems neyer 
to’ ‘have had any effefts but what were perfeftly 


. long as the people of each parilh preferved 
Mpgiit of elefting their own paftors, they a€ted 
‘a*oft al^ys under the influence of the clergy^ 
part'd '^ehera of the moft faftiOus and fanatical 
’’ '^'ihe order. Th^ in order to preferve 

tliefr ihliuchde' in thbfe popular elections, be- 
i] or, alfejted to become, many of them, fa- 
thiimfelVeS, encouraged fanaticifm among 
Opife]' ‘and gave the ;prfefererice almoffi "')iS- 
to fhe moftTaOMcat candidate. \ SO Imall 
'a 'iiiarte#]ai', the appbiirtrtiieht .of a pitrilb ’prieft 
'aimbii always' a violent' bdtiteft, not 
I only 
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only^in one parilh^ but in all the neighbouring 
pariflies, who feldom failed to take in tfe 
qijarreli When the pariflt happened to* be Htuv 
ated in a great city, it divided all the inhabitants 
into two parties ; and when that city 'happened 
either to conftityte itfelf a little republick, or tO 
be the head and capital of a little rq-)ublick, as 
is* the cafe' with many of the confiderable cities 
in Switzerland and Holland, every paltry difpiTte 
of this kind, over and above exaiiserating the 
animofity of all their other fadions, threatened 
to leave behind it both a new fchifm in the 
church, and a new faftion in the ftate. In thofe 
fmall republicks, therefore, the inagiftrate very 
foon found fttneceffary, for the fake of preferv- 
ing the qMhJick peaite,*to alTurnt to himfelf the 
right of pTefenting to all vacant benefices. In 
Scotland, the moft extenfive country in which 
this prefbyterian form of church government 
has ever been eftablilhed, the rights of patronage 
were in effedt aboliflied by the aft which eftab- 
lifhed prefbytery in .the beginning of the- reign 
of William III. That aft at Icaft put it 
power of certain claffcs of people in each parM. 
1$ purchafe, for a very fmall price, the right of 
elefting their own paftor. The 
which tltis aft eftabliftied waS allowed to 
for about two and twenty years, but aboli^- 
cd by the loth of queen Ann, ch, on -ac- 
count of the confufions and diforders which- this 
more popular mode df eleftion had almoft everjf; 
where occaflOncdr^^'^n fb extenfive a country aS’ 
Scotland, hbweveri a tumult in a rbmoteparifh 
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liat fo tf difturbance to government, 

.}s,in a fmalllr ftate. The lotk of- queen Ajyi 
reftored the rights of patronage. But thot^h 
in , Scotland the law gives the benefice without 
aifiy exception to the perfon prefentet^ -by the -pa- 
tron y yet the church requires fometimes (for flie 
has not in thi^ refpecl been very uniform in hfcr 
decifions) a certain concurrence of the people, 
before Ihe will confer upon the prefentee what 
is called, the cure of fouls, or the ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidtion in the parifli. She fometimes at 
leaft, from atm||j|p:ded concern for the peace of 
the parilh, del^s the fettlement till thjs-concur- 
rence can be procured. The pritjat* tampering 
of fome of the neighbouring <cicrgy_,_, fometimes 
to procure, but more frequently to -prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate in order to enable them upon fuch oe- 
cafions to tamper more effedlually, are perhaps 
the caufes which principally keep up whatever 
re^Ttains of the old fanatical fpirit, either, in the 
clergy or in the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the prefoyterian form of. 
church government eftabliihes among the. clergy/" 
cqnfifts, firft, in the equality of authority or ec- • 
jurifdidtion j and, fecondly, in the ■ 
of benefice. In all prelbytcrian churches- 
the, .equality of authority is perfedt : that of be- ? 
neSce; is not fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween one ; benefice and another, is Teidpin fo 
confiderable as commonly ttj tempt the ^fleffor 
even of the fmail one to pay court to htis patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and aflentation, in 
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order to get a better^ In all the prerfeytenaft 
churches, where the rights of patronages arc 
roughly eftablifhed, it is by nobler and 
arts that the eftablifhed clergy in general/ 
vour to gain- the favour of their fuperiOrsi .b|r 
their learning, by the irreproachable regularity 
oF fheir life, and by the faithful arid diligent dif- 
oh'ai^' of their duty. Their patrons even ; &fe- 
qtie-ntly complain of the independency of , their 
fpirit, which they, are apt to conftnue into in^rar 
titude for pall favours, but which at worft^ . per- 
hap>5, is feidom anymore thany|fet indifi^ence 
which naturally arifes from the CTnfciou'&efs that 
no further favours of the kind are ever to beex- 
pe<5led. There is fearce perhaps to be found. any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent, and fefpeflable fet of men, than the 
greater part of the prelbyterian clergy of Hol- 
land, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices: arc all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and -this 
.mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be eafried too far, lias, however, fome very agree- 
able efFe€ts. Nothing but the moft exemplary 
inof^ls can give dignity to a m&n of 
tune. The- vices of levity and vanity, 
fender him ridiculous, and are,' befides 
ruinous to him as they arc to the ebn^mon 
In bia own conidxs6fc,^ therefore, he is. .-obliged, to 
follow that lyftctn of. morals which, die .comchDn 
clad He gains: their efisenri 

by. that plan of dife'which'.'his own 
and f^uationiyrquld .Mna: to follow* 
‘ The 
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^fat'cotetpon f eopie look upon him with that 
^uynefawithwhich we naturally regard one who 
approaches fotnewhat to our own condition, but 
we chink, ought to be in a higher. Their 
|cindne& ;naturally provokes his kindnefs. He 
jjccOmes cja’eful to inftruCl them, and attentive 
' affift ' and telieve them. He does not even 
defijife the prqudices of people who are difpofed 
to be fo faTOorable to him, and never treats them 
with thofc contemptuous an<^ arrogant airs which 
wrfo often rpeet with in the proud dignitaries of 
.opulent and well-endowed churches. The pref- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence 
45vcr the mkids of the common people than per- 
haps the clergy of any other eftablilhed church. 

It is accordingly in pre/byterian countries only 
.that we ever find the common people converted, 
without perfecution, compleatly, and almoft to « 
man, to the eftablifhed church. 

In countries where church benefices are the 
gteater part of. them very moderate, a chair in a 
univerfity is generally a better ^abliftiment th^p 
ja church benefice. The univerfities have, in this 
cafe, the picking and chufing of their members 
all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
country, conftitute by far the moft nume« 
rous cl^s of men of letters. . Where church be- 
hefieps, on. .the contrary, are many of them very 
iConfiderable, the church naturally draws froiti 
the univerfities the greater part of thdr eminent 
men of letters? who generally find feme patron, 
does him&lf honour by pro?:urifig them 
pr^riHcat. la the ibrmef lltaacion we 
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lilcely fiwd.ithe -tiniverfities filled iwith .thtt 
eminenc men of letters that ane> to. tee found 
in : the , country. In the latter we are i likely jEo 
find few eminent men. among themj land. thofc 
few among the youngeft members of the fociety, 
who are likely too to be drained away from , it, 
before they can have acquired exptcrience : and 
knowledge enough to be of much life. tO; it. ’ It 
is obferved by Mr. dc Voltaire, that father Porrcc, 
ajefuit of no great eminence in the republiclc df 
letters, was the only profeflfer they had ever had 
in France whofe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has produced fo many emi- 
nent men of letters, it muft appear fomewhat An- 
gular that fcarce one of them Ihould have been 
a profeflbr in a univerfity. The famous Gaflendi 
Was, in the beginning of his life, a profeflbr in 
the univerfity of Aix. Upon the firft dawning 
of his genius, it was reprefented to him, that by 
going into the church he could eafily find.a much 
more, quiet and, comfortable fubfiftence, as well 
as a better fituati#n for purfuing his ftudies j and 
he immediately followed the advice. Th® ob- 
ferVaition of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I 
believe, not only to France, but to all other 
man .catholick countries. We very rarely 
in any. of them, an eminent man of letters who 
is a profclfor in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
in the profelTions of law and phyfick 3 profeflions 
from which the churclv is not fo iikely to draw 
th^j . After the church of Roine j. that, of Eng- 
land is by far the ridfeli and . belt endowed 
in Cbdllendoitu^i- England^: accord- 
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the church is contmuaily drairisrfgf th« ® 
Univerfities of all their beft andi ableft iftfctnbersi 
"and an 6ld -college tutor, who is known and dif- 
tlnguilhed in Europe as a.n efninent man of 4€E« 
tcrs, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man catholick country. In Geneva, on the con- 
trary,; in' rhe»proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
hi the proteftant countries of Germany, in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, in Sweden, and D^nn^ark, the 
mollreminent men of letters whom thofe coun- 
tries have .produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
far greater part of them, been profeflbrs in uni- 
vcrfities.' "In thofe countries the univerfities are 
continually draining the church of all its moft 
eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hrftorians, the far greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters, both of Greece and 
Rome, appear to have been either publick or pri- 
vate teachers j generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetorick. This remark will be found to 
hold true from the days of Lyfias and Ifocrates, 
of Plato and Ariftotle, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and Epidetus, of Suetonius and Quinti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the neceffity of 
teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of fcience,;feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
fectual method for rendering ■ him compleatly 
matter of it himfelf. By being obliged to go 
every year. over the fame ground, if he is good 
for any thingj the necdftirily becomes, in a few 
years, wil acquainted with everypart of it : and 
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^ il" ■ aoy particular point he fliould farm 
bafty an opinion one year, w^hen he comes ii»i:hc 
courfe of his leftures to re-confidcr die 
iubjedt the year thereafter, he Is very 
correct k. As to be a teacher of fcience is ceri- 
tainly the natural employment of a mere maiiixjf 
tetters ; fo is it likewiie, perhaps, riae educatkJtt 
•which is moft likely to render him a man of Iblid 
learnifi^ and knowledge. The mediocrity bf 
church benefiofes naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters, in the country 
•where it takes place, to the employment in 
•which they can be the molt xifeful to the publick, 
and, at the fame time, to giye them the belt edu- 
cation, perhaps, they are capable of receiving. 
It tends to render their learning both as folid as 
poflible, and as ufeful .as poffible. 

T HE revenue of every eftablifhed church, fuch 
parts of it excepted as may arife from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, of the general revenue of the’ Hate, 
•which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ- 
ent from the defence of the Hate. The tythe, 
for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietors of land to 
contribute fo largely towards the defence of the 
ftate as they otherwife might be able to do. The 
rent of land, however, is, aceordingto fome, the 
foie fund, and, according to others, the princi- 
pal fund, from which, in all great monarchies, 
jthe exigencies of the ftate muff be ultimately 
Supplied; The more of this fund that as jgt^n 
^hP church, the lefs, it is evident, can be 

fpared 
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fpared il44e> ^ laid <Jpwii , as a 

.cmaia eaaxim, thati ^1 other things beiog fiiffc- 
poled e^al, the richer t,he chorch, the poorer 
«ceffarily. bcj either the fovereign m thft 
hand* or ithe people on the other i and, i 
cafes, the iefs afele myft the ftate be to 
itfelf. In- feycral proteftant countries, 
larly in all the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
the revcitwenwhich anticntly belonged to the Ro- 
jBtian cathalick church, the tythes and churdt 
laffldsi has been found a fund fufficient, not only 
to afford competent falarics to the eftablilhed 
,€ler^, but to defray with little or no addition, 
aH the other expences of the ftate. The magi- 
jUrates of the powerfyl canton of Berne, in par- 
ticular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum, luppofed .to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which is de- 
pofited in.a publick treafure, and part is placed 
at intereft in what are cdled the publick funds 
pf ; the different indebted nations of Europe; 
chiefly in thofe of France and Qrear Britain. 
"What may bo ithe amount of the whole expwee 
which the church, either of Berne, or of any 
pther proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do. not 
pretend to know. By a very cxa£t account it 
aPpearsi that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, iiicludipg^. their 
glebe <» church lands., and the rent of 
or d»reIling-houfes, :eftimated <acc« 
a reaftmable valuation^ amounted only. ; to 
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Vfefitie affords ' a decent fubfiftence to j niqe jiuni- 
dre'd and forty-four minifters. The bole ex- 
pence pf the church, including what is occafion- 
out fof the bhilding and reparation of 
, and of the manfes of minift^r^, canhbb 
well fee ffeppofcd to exceed eighty t>r ^ghty-'fiye^ 
thodfhnd . pJjitmds a-year. The rfioft ‘ OpIlVeni' 
chitrch in Chriftendom does not maintain better 
the \ri|formity of faith, the fcrv;our df devotion^' 
the fphrit of order, regularity, and auftere mbf ats' 
in «he great body of the people, than this very 
poorly endowed chorch of Scotland. All the 
go6d effedts, both' civil and religious, which ah 
cftabUfhcd church can be fuppofbd to produce, 
reproduced fey it as^oiTipjeatly as by any other; 
Tho grfeater part of the proteftant churches of 
Switzerland, which in general are not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce 
thofe effefts in a ftill higher degree. In the 
greater part of the proteftant cantons, there is 
nSt a fingle perfon to be found who does not 
profefs himfelf to be of tl>e eftablifhed church. 
Jf.he profeiTes himfelf to be of any other, in- 
deed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo oppreflive a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence tsf the Cler^ 
before-hand converted to tlie eftablifhed church 
the whole body of the people, yfith. the ^ 
tion of, perhaps, a few individuals only, 
fbnrje parts of Switzerland, accordingly, 

the accidental^ ^nioA of a, proteftaot . 

• RomaQ 
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Roman catholick country, , the dooverfion has 
not bedn lb corn pleat,' both religloes are not 
only tolerated but eftablilhed by law. , 

proper performance of. every 
‘ to require that its pay or 
be,| as cxaiSlly as poffible, pa-oportioncdy 
to the natijircw the fervicc. If a«y I'ervice .js.. 
very nhucK umSer^paid, it is very apt to fufFer 
by the nrie^nnefs and incapacity of the greater 
part of tKbIc who are employed in it. If it is 
very much over-piaid, it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, 
ftiil rriore by their negligence and idlenefs. A 
man of a large revenue, whatever may be his 
profeflion, thinks he oXight to live like other men 
of large revenues j and to fppnd a .great part of 
his time in feftivity, 1ft vanity, and . in difllpa- 
tion. But in a clergyman this train of life, 
only confumes the time which ought to be 
ployed in the duties of his function, but in the 
eyes of the common people deftroys alinoft en- 
tirely that fandlity of chanuEler which can alonft 
enable him to perform thofe duties with proper 
weight and authority. 


Part. IV. 

Q/ the Expepce pf /upper ti»g the ’Dignity' of the 
'Sovereign. 

O , and above the expence neceflary for 
enabling the fovereign to perform his fcye- 
rai duties, a certain expence is requifite for the 
his dignity. This cxpence varies 

both 
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* p«ri<SS(fs '^ imp^ 

<n«»tiiiiii|fci-^ and? with the different forms of f;**^-"**^* 

Ijit an opuknt and ifopiraved focietjt^’^fcere all 
the different cwders of people are gto^ng 
day tnore expenfive in their houfes, in thei 
nituEC, in thdr tables, in their drefs, ahd iii cheit 
equipage; it cannot well be expe^«d;that the 
fovefoign Ihould alone hold 
Ihion. He naturally, therefore, or ratficr 
farilj^-ljecomes more expenfive' M all^iofe dif- 
ferent' articles too. His dignity eVttt ^citiS'tb 
eequire that he fhoold become fo, • ; 

As in point of dignity, a monarch -is more 
railed’ above bis fulyefts flian the dhtef ’ magi- 
Urrate of any republick is ever fup^fed to be 
above his fellow-citizens j fo a greater expence 
is neceflary for fupportin'g that higher dignityl 
We naturally expeft more fplendor in the court 
of a' king, than in the manfion-houfcdf a do^ 
€>f burgo-mafter. 

C O N C 'L U s I O N* ' " ■ 

' THE expence of defending the focicty, and 
that of fupporting the dignity of the chief ma- 
giftrate, are both laid out for the general benefit 
of the whole fociety. It is rcaforiable, there- 
fore, that they .fhould be defrayed by the gene- 
ral contribution of the whole fociety,- all ‘ the 
diflerent members contributing, as' nearly as pof- 
- fible; in proportiondo their refpe€tiVe abrBfIttS/ 
rx ' expence of the adminiftratibn of ^uffice 
j may, no doubt, be confidered aS laid but Ibr 
th# benefit of the' whole fociety. There is no 

impro- 
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ixnpippfi^^ therefore,: i# i\» iJefraffed by ® ® 

the ge^ral cootribucien /ef the whqle foejety. i.. -J-- 
perfenSK however, who give occafion to this 
expence are thofc who, by their injuftice in one 
way. or stfjother, make it neceflkry to feek redreft . 
or f>rote(^n from the courts of jufticc. The 
perfons again moft immediately benefited by this 
expence, are thofe whom the courts of jufticc 
either reftiire to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. The expcnce of the adminiftration of 
juftice, ^refore, may very properly be defrayed 
by the particular contribution of one or other, 
or both of thofe two different fets of perfons, ac- 
^ as different occafions may require, that 
IP the fees of court. It cannot be neceffary 
to have rccqurfe to the general contribution of 
the whole fociety, except for tire convidhion of 
thofe criminals who have riot themlelves any 
eft^ or fund fufficient for paying thofe fees. 

Those local or provincial-expences of which 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out, for example, upon the police of a particular 
town or diftriift) ought to be defrayed by a local 
or, provincial revenue, and ought to be no bur- 
den upon the general revenue of the fociety. It 
if pry ul^ that; the wlxole fociety fhould contribute 
towards ani expence of which the benefit is con- 
fined to apart of the fociety. 

The expence of maintaining good roads and 
is, no. doubt, beneficial to; the 
fociety, and mayi therefore, withput any 
if be defrayed by the general contribu- 
tion. 
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B o^O’K tJoii Qf the whole fociej^. This cxpetKC, how* 
ever, is moft immediately and direflly feeriefidal 
to thofe who travel or- carry goodi from onw 
place to another, and to thofe who corifame fueh 
goods-. The turnpike tolls in England, and the 
duties called peages in other countries, lay it al-. 
together upon thofe two different fets of people, 
and thereby difeharge the general revenue of the 
fociety from a very confiderable burden. 

The expence of the inllitutions for education 
and religious inftruftion, is likewife, no doubt, 
beneficial to the whole fociety, and may, there- 
fore, without injuftice, be defrayed by the g^e- 
ral contribution of the whole fociety. This iJir 
pencci however, might perhaps with equal 
pricty, and even with fome advantage, be de* 
frayed altogether by thole who receive thC’ im- 
mediate benefit of fuch education and inftruc- 
tion, or by the voluntary contribution of thofe 
who think they have occafion for either the one 
or the other. ; 

When the inftitutions or publick works which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety, cither cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altog^er by the contribution of fuch particular 
members of the fociety as are moft ioimediatclf 
Benefited by them, the' deficfency in moft 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general reveiioe'of* flifCP 
fociety, over and above defraying the cBpclfec ^ 
defending the fociety, and of fupporjcing tW'dig- 
nity of the chief mamftrate, muft make up for 
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Ac deficiency of many pattictilaT branches of **j 
Revenue. The fourccs of this general or publick 
revenue, I fliall endeavour to explain in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


C H A ?. IL 

Of the Sources of the general or puUkk Revenue of 
the Society^ 

T H E revenue which muft defray, not only 
the espcnce of defending the fociety and 
fupportittg the dignity of the chief magiftrate* 
but all the other necclTary expences of govern-^ 
rnem, for which the conftitution of the ftate has 
not provided any ’ particular revenue, may be 
drawn, either, firft, from fomc fund which pecii*» 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is independent of the revenue of the 
people j or, fecondly, from the revenue of the 
people. 

Part I. 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue vshich may fe~. 
culiarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth . 


H E funds or fources of revenue which may 
^culiarly belong to the fovereign or com- 
monwealth mud: confiil;, either in ftock, or in 

land. 


voL. ni. 
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■ The fovcreign, like any other owner of" ftock, 
rtiay derive a revenue from it, either by employ- 
ing it himfelf, or by lending ic Hie revenue i& . 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con- 
fifts in profit. It arifes principally froi:i the milk 
and increafe of his own herds and flocks, of 
which he himfelf fuperintends the management, 
and is the principal Ihepherd or herdfman of his 
own horde or tribe. It is, however j, in this ear- 
lieft and rudeft ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the principal part of 
the publick revenue of a monarchical ftate. 

Small republicks have fometimes derived a 
confiderable revenue from the profit of mercan- 
tile projects. The rcpublick of Hamburgh is 
faid to do fo from the profits of a publick wine 
cellar and apothecary’s fhop *. The ftate cannot 
be very great of which the fovereign has leifure 
to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a publick bank has been 
a fourcc of reventxe to more confiderable ftates. 
It has been fo not only to Hamburgh, but to 

♦ See Memolres concernant les Droits Sc Impofftions cn Etr- 
rope : tome i. page 73. I’his work was compiled by the order 
of the court for the ufe of a commiflion employed for ibme 
years paft in con/idering the proper means for reforming the 
finances of France, The account of the French taxes, which 
takes up three voluities in quarto, may be regarded a« per- 
f ftly authentic. That^of thofe of other European/oatipns 
was compiled from fuch informations as the French minifters 
at the different courts could prpcurc. It is much fhorter, and 
probably not q^uitc fo exad as that of the French taxes. . 

Venice 
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Venice, amd Aaafterdam. . A- reveoye of i^U kind 
has even by feme ppople:bwn thought no; d)(|fqjnr. 
the attention of fo great an ennpire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary di^- 
vidend of the bank of England at five and a half 
per cent, and its capital at ten millions feven 
hundred and eighty thoufand poundsi the neat 
annual profi^^ after paying the expence of ma- 
nagement, mult amount, it is faid, to five hun*- 
dred and ninety -two thoufand nine hundred 
pounds. Government, it is pretended, could 
borrow this capital at three per cent, intereft, 
and by taking the management of the bank into 
its own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and fixty-nine thoufand five hundred 
pounds a year. The orderly, vigilant, and par-^ 
fimonious adminiftration of fuch ariftocracie's as 
thofe of Venice and Amfterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from experience, for the ma- 
nagement of a mercantile projeft of this kind. 
But whether fuch a government as that of 
England; which, whatever may be its virtues, 
has never been famous for good oeconomy ; 
which, in time of peace, has generally conduced 
itfelf with the flothful and negligent profufion 
that is perhaps natural to monarchies ; and in 
time of War has conftantly afted with ail the 
thoughtlefs extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into ; could be fafely trufted with the 
management of fuch a projedt muft at leaR be a 
gOod deal more doubtful. ■ ^ ■ 

The pdft office is -properly a m^antile pro- > 
jeft. The government advances tlR^expcnce of 
R ft /cftablilliing 


c 
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® * eftiblifliing the different. offices, and of buying or 

• hiring the ncceffary. horfes or carriages; and b 
repaid with a large profit by the duties upop, 
what is carried. It is |>erhaps the only mercah-' 
liJe projedl which has been fuccefsfully managed ' 
by; I believe, every fort of government. The 
capital to be advanced is not very confiderabic. 
There is no myftery in the bufinefs'. The returns 
are hot only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projects, and have 
been willing, like ywivate perfons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fearce ever 
fuccceded. The profufion with which the af- 
fairs of princes are always managed, renders if 
almoft impoffibie that they ffiould. The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their mailer 
inCkhaaftible } art carelefs at what price they 
buy ; are carelefs at what price they fell •, arc 
carelefs at what expcncc they tranfport his goods 
from one place to another. Thofc agents fre- 
quently live with the profufion of princes, and 
fometimes too, in Ipite of that profufion, and by 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as 
we arc told by Machiavel, that the agents of 
IwOrenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abi- 
lities, carried on his trade. The rcpublkk of 
Florence was leversd times obliged co pay the 
debt into which their extravagance had involved 
hith. He found it convenient, accordingly^ to 
^ive up the bufinefs of merchant, the bu^efs 

a to 
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to which his family had originally owed their p. 

fortune, and in the latter part of his life to em- 
*ploy both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the fiate of which he had the dif- 
pof^, in projedls and expcnces more fui table to 
his ftation. 

No two charafters feem more inconfiftent than 
thofe of trader and foverelgn. If the trading 
fpirit of the Englilli Eaft India company renders 
them very bad fovereigns ; the fpirit of fovereignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 

While they were traders only, they managed their 
trade fuccefsfully, and were able to pay from their 
proHts a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their ftock. Since they became fovereigns, with 
a revenue which, it is faid, was originally more 
than three millions fterling, they have been 
obliged to beg the extraordinary afflftance of go- 
vernment in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. In their former fituation, their fervants 
in India confidered themfelves as the clerks of 
merchants : In their prefent fituation, thofe fex- 
vants confider themfelves as the minifters of ib- 
vereigns. 

A STAT5 may fometimes derive fomc part of 
its publick revenue from the intcrefl. of money, 
as .well as from the profits of ftock. If it has 
arpafted a treafure, it may lend a part of that 
tre^ure, cither to foreign ftates, or to its own 
fift^e&s^, 

.The canton of Berne derives a confiderable 
revjenuc by lending a part of its treafure to fo- 
reign ftates ; that is, by placing it in the publick 
funds of the different indebted nations of Eu- 
R j rope. 
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rope,, chiefly in thofe of France and England. 
The fecurity of this revenue muft depend, firft, 
upon the fecurity of the funds in which it is 
placed, or upon the good faith of the govern- 
ment which has the management of them j and, 
fecondly, upon the certainty or probability of 
the continuance of peace with the debtor na- 
tion. In the cafe of a war, the very firft aft 
of hoftility, on the part of the debtor nation, 
might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to fo- 
reign ftates is, fo far as I know, peculiar to the 
canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh * has eftabliflied a 
fort of publick pawn-fhop, which lends money 
to the fubjefts of the ftate upon pledges at fix 
per cent, intereft. This pawn-lhop or Lombard, 
as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, 
to the ftate of a hundred and fifty thoufand 
crowns, which, at four-and-fixpence the crown, 
amounts to 33,750/. fterling. 

The government ofPcnfylvania, without amaff- 
ing any treafure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
money, to its fubjefls. By advancing to pri- 
vate people, at intereft, and upon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years after their date, and in 
the mean time made transferable from hand to 
hand like bank notes, and declared by aft of af; 
fcrobly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it 

• See Memoires concernant Ics Droits $c Impofitiones cn 
Europe ; tome i. p. 73. 

raifed 
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raifed a moderate revenue, which went a con- *^ **jif/*j 
fiderable way towards defraying, an annual eJt- 
.pence or'about 4,500/. the whole ordinary ex- 
pence of that frugal and orderly government. 

The fuccefs of an expedient of this kind miift 
have depended upon three different circurh- 
ftances j firft, upon the demand for foine other 
inftrument of*commerce, befides gold and filver 
money 5 or upon the demand for fuch a quantity 
of confumable ftock, as could not be had with- 
out fending abroad the greater part of their gold 
and filver money, in order to purchafe it ; 
fecondly, upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which made ufe of this expedient ; and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
ufed, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and lilver 
money which would have been necelTary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occafions adopted by feveral other 
American colonies : but, from want of this mo- 
deration, it produced, in the greater part of 
them, much more diforder than conveniency. 

The unftable and perifhable nature of ftock 
and credit, however, render them unfit to be 
trufted to, as the principal funds of that fure, 
fteady and permanent revenue, which can alo;ne 
give fecurity and dignity to government. The 
government of no great nation, that was ad- 
vanced beyond the fhepherd ftate, feems ever to 
have derived the greater part of its publick le- 
vemie from fuch fources. 

R 4 
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'‘o Ixmm is a fund of a more ftabkt end 
hiene ''nature; and the rent of publick lands, . ac-» 
€oj;dingl)^, has been the principal fouree of the- 
publick revenue of many a great nation that 
was mruch advanced beyond the Ihepherd ftate; 
From the produce or rent of the publick lands; 
the ancient republicks of Greece and Italy dei 
rived, for a long time, the greater part of that 
revenue which defrayed the ncceOary expcnccs 
of the commonwealth. The rent of the crown 
lands conftituted for a long time the greater 
part of the revenue of the anciept fpyercigns of 
Europe. 

War and the preparation for war, are the 
two circumftances which in modern times occar 
fion the greater part of the neceflary expcnce of 
all great dates. But in the ancient republicks pf 
Greece and Italy every citizeji was a foldier, 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervice 
at his own expence. Neither of thofe two cifr 
cumdances, therefore, could occadon any very 
confidcrablc cxpence to the date. The rent <k 
a very moderate landed edate might be fully 
fufficient for defraying all the other neceflary ex^* 
pehces pf government. • 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, thp 
manners and cudoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared the great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field, they were, by’ the 
. condition of their feudal tenures, tb be mifiii- 
tained, either at their own cxpence, or at that 
pf their immediate lords, without bringing any 
hew charge upon the fovereign. The othet ex- 
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penccs of gOTCramwitivcrtffr the greater part’ of 
them, very’ inoderate. 'T^ adminiftrackm. of 
•joftiee, it- has been fliowii, inftrad of bekig a 
canfe of expence,, was a fourec of revenue. Tli# 
labour of the country people, for three d^ys 
before and for three days after harveft, was 
thought a fund fufficient for making and main-* 
raining all tRe bridges, highways, and Other 
publick works which the commerce of the coun> 
try was fuppofed to require. In thofe days the 
principal expence of the fovereign feems to have 
confifted in the maintenance of his own family 
and houfliold. The officers of his houlhold, ac- 
cordingly, were then the great officers of ftate. 
The lord treafiirer received his rents. The lord 
fteward and lord chamberlain looked after the 
cxpence of his family. The care of his ilables 
was committed to the lord conftable and the lord 
marlhal. His houfes were all built in the form 
of caftles, and feem to have .been the principal 
fortrefles which he poffefled. The keepers of 
thofe houfes or caftles might be confidered as a 
'fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officers whom it was 
peceflary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe 
circumftances the rent pf a great landed eftate 
might, upon ordinary occafions, very well de- 
fray all the neceflary cxpences of government. 

Ik the prefent ftate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all 
the lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one pro- 
prietor, -would fcarce perhaps amount to the or- 
dinary 
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’Uinaiy revenue which they levy upon , the people 
even in peaceable times. The orj^inary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including not 
only what is neceffary for defraying the .current 
cxpence of the year, but for paying the intereft 
of the publick debts, and for finking a part of 
the capital of thofe debts, amounts to upwards 
of ten million.^ a year. But the land-tax, at four 
fhillings in the pound, falls fliort of two mil- 
lions a year. This land-tax, as it is called, 
however, is fuppofed to be one-fifth, not only 
of the rent of .ill the land, but of that of all the 
houfes, and of the intereft of all the capital ftock 
of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the publick, or employed 
as farming ftock in the cultivation of land. A 
very confidcrable part of the produce of this tax 
arifes from the rent of houfes, and the intereft 
of capital ftock. The land-tax of the city of 
London, for example, at four Ihillings in the 
pound, amounts to 123,399/. 1 ^' That of 

the city of Weftminfter, to 63, 09^/. ij. 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, 
to ^ certain proportion of the 

land-tax is in the fame manner alTefiTed upon all 
the other cities and towns corporate in the king- 
dom, and arifes almoft altogether, either from 
the rent of houfes, or from what is ftappofed. to 
be the intereft of trading and capital ftock. 
According to the eftimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole 
piafs of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
fi'om ^at of all the houfes, and from the 

intereft 
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jnt(^reft of all the capital ftock, that jpart oF it *^ **i*^** 
only excepted Wich is, either lent to the pub- 
lick, or employed in the cultivation of land, 
does not exceed ten millions fterling a year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon’ 
the people even in peaceable times. The efti- 
mation by wlych Great Britain is rated to the 
land-tax is, no doubt, taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very much below the real 
value; though in feveral particular counties and 
diftrifts it is faid to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, exclufive 
of that of houfes, and of the intereft of ftock, 
has by many people been eftimated at tw'enty 
millions, an eftimation made in a great meafure 
at random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the prefent ftate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not well 
afford the half, moft probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a Angle 
proprietor, •and were put under the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreflive management of his 
faftors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be draw'n 
from them, if they were the property of private- 
perfons. If the crown lands were more ex- 
tenfive, it is probable, they would be ftill worfe 
managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from land is in proportion, not 

to 
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0 6 K to t^he rent, but to the produce of the land. 
Xhc whole annual produce of the land of every 
« 50 untry, if we except what is referved for feed; 
» either annually confumed by the great body 
of the people, or exchanged for fomething eife 
that is confumed by them. Whatever keeps 
down the produce of the land {?elow what it 
would otherwife rife to, keeps down the revenue 
of the great body of the people, ftill more than 
it does that of the proprietors of land. The 
rent of land, that portion of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is fcarce any where 
in Great Britain fuppofed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce. If the land, 
which in one ftate of cultivation affords a rent 
of ten millions fterling’a year, would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions) the rent being, 
in both cafes, fuppofed a third part of the pro- 
duce) the revenue of the proprietors would be 
Icfs than it otherwife might be by ten millions 
a year only; but the revenue - of the great body 
of the people would be lefs than it otherwilb 
might be by thirty millions a year; deducing 
only what would be neceffary for feed. The 
population of the country would be lefs by the 
number of people which thirty millions a year, 
dedufting always the feed, could maintain, ac^ 
cording to the particular mode of living and 
expertce which might take place in the different 
ranks of men among^ whom the remainder was 
diftributed. 

Though there is not at prefent, in Europe, 
civilized ftate of any kind which derives the 

greater 
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greater part, of its pybiiclt reyenvie frooMhfr rent 
of lands which are the property of the ftaicet ygit, 
all the great monarchies of Europe, .ther«; are 
ftill many large tra<Sts of land which belong 
the crown. They are generally for?ftj 
lometimes foreft where, after travelling 
miles, you will fcarce find a fingle tree* a mere 
wafte and lofs fif country in refpedk both of pror 
duce and population. In every great monarchy 
of Europe the .fale of the crown lands would 
produce a very large fum of money, which, if 
applied to the payment of the publick debts, 
would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which thofe lands have ever 
afforded to the . crown. In countries where 
lands, improved and cultivated very highly, and 
yielding at the time of fale as great a rent as can 
eafily be got from them, commonly fell at thirty 
years purchafej the unimproved, uncultivated^ 
and low-rented crown lands might well be ex- 
pedted to fell at forty, fifty, or fixty years pur^ 
chafe. The crown might immediately enjoy 
rlie revenue which this great price would redeem 
from mortgage. In the courfe of. a few years 
it would probably enjoy another revenue. Whea 
the crown lands had become private propert-jr, 
they would, in the courfe of a few years, be- 
come well-improved and well-cultivated. The 
increafe of their prodvice would Increafe die po- 
pulation of the country', by augmenting the rc« 
vehiit and confumption of tJic people. But tltc 
revenue which the crown derives from the du- 
ties of cuftoms and cxcife, would neceiTarily 

increafe 
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increafc'^ with the revenue and confumption of 
the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized mo- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown lands, 
though it appears to coft nothing to individuals, 
in reality cofts more to the fockty than perhaps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys. 
It would, in all cafes, be for the intereft of the 
fociety to replace this revenue to the crown by 
fome other equal revenue, and to divide the 
lands among the people, which could not well 
be done better, perhaps, than by expofing them 
to publick fale. 

Lands, for the purpofes of pleafure and mag- 
nificence, parks, gardens, publick walks, &c. 
polTeflions which are every where cpnfidered as 
caufes of expence, not as fources of revenue, feem 
to be the only lands which, in a great and civi- 
lized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public ftock and publick lands, therefore, 
the two fources of . revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the fovereign or commonwealth, being 
both improper and infufficient funds for defray- 
ing the necelTary expence of any great and civi- 
lized ftate ; it remains that this expence muft, 
the greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one 
kind or another ; the people contributing a part 
of their own private revenue in order to make up 
a publick revenue to the fovereign or common- 
wealth. » 
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. Of Taxes. 

private revenue of individuals, it 
been (hewn in the firft book of this inquir'y*, 
arifes ultimately from three different fources'; 
Rent, Profit, .and Wages. Every tax muft 
finally be paid from feme one or other of thofe 
three different forts of revenue, or from all of 
them indifferently. I fball endeavour to give 
the bell account I can, firft, of thofe taxes which, 
it is intended, fhould fall upon rent; fecond- 
ly, of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall 
upon profit'; thirdly, of thofe which, it is in- 
tended, fliould fall upon wages ; and, fourthly, 
of thofe which, it is intended, fhould fall indif-r 
ferently upon all thofe three different fources of 
private revenue. The particular confidefation 
of each of tfiefe four different forts of taxes will 
divide the fecond part of the pr'efent chapter into 
four articles, three of which will require feveral 
other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it will 
appear from the following review, are not finally 
paid from the fund, or fource of revenue, upon 
which it was intended they fhould fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of par- 
ticular taxes, it is neceffary to premife the four 

following maxims with regard to taxes in general. 

0 

I. The fubjefts of every ftate ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of the government, 
as nearly as poflible, in proportion to their re- 
fp^ftive abilities; that is, in proportion to the 
7 revenue 
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■ D o K rc\i^ntie which they refpeftively feiijoy under thd 
proteftion of the ftate. The expence of govern- 
ment to the individuals of a great nation, is like 
the expence of management to the joint tenants 
of a great eftatCj who are all obliged to con- 
tribute in proportion to their refpedivc interefts 
in the eftate. In the obfervation or rieglcdt of 
this maxim confifts, what is called the equality 
or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it muft be 
obferved once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three forts of revenue above-men- 
tioned, is neceffarily unequal, in lb far as it does 
not affed the other two. In the following exa- 
mination of different taxes I (ball feldom take 
much further notice of this fort of inequality, 
but lhall, in moft cafes, confine my obfervations 
to that inequality which isoccafioned by a parti- 
cular tax falling unequally even upon that par- 
ticular fort of private revenue which is affedted 
by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
•pay ought to be certain, and not arbitraryj The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every othejr per* 
fbn. Where it is otherwife, every perfon fubjcdl: 
to the tax is put more or lefs in t^ power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the ta« 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of fuch aggravation, fome prclcnt or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxa-* 
tion encourages the infolence and favours the cor- 
ruption of an order of men who arc naturally un- 
popular,, 
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B o <j K tax, and whofe perquifites may impofe 

additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it 
may obilruft the induftry of the people, and dif-<. 
courage them from applying to certain branches 
of bufinefs which might give maintenance and 
employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminifh, 
or perhaps deftroy fome of the funds, which 
might enable them more eafily to do fo. Thirdly, 
by the forfeitures and other penalties which thofe 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt un- 
fuccefsfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudici- 
ous tax offers a great temptation to fanuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling muftrife in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of juftice, firft creates 
the temptation, and then punifhes thofe who yield 
to it i and it commonly enhances the punifhment 
too in proportion to the very circumftance which 
ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime *. Fourthly, by fubjefting 
the people to the frequent vifits, and the odious 
txamination of the tax-gatherers, it may expofe 
them to much unneceffary trouble, vexation, and 
oppreflion ; and though vexation is not, ftri£Uy 
fpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expehce at whieh every man would be will- 
ing to redeem himfelf from it. It is in Ibme one 
or other of thefe four different ways that taxes 

* See Sketches of the Hiilory of Man, page 474. it 

arc 
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are frequently fo much more burdenibme to the 
people than they arc beneficial to the fovereign. ’ 
* The evident juftice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them more or 
lefs to the attention of all nations. All nations 
have endeavoured, to the beft of their judgment^ 
to render theii. taxes as equal as they could con- 
trive } as certain, as convenient to the contri- 
butor, both in the time and in the mode of pay- 
ment, and, in proportion to the revenue which 
they brought to the prince, as little burdenfome 
to the people. The following Ihort review of fome 
of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will Ihow that the en- 
deavours of all nations have not in this refpc(5t 
been equally fuccefsful. 

Article I. 

T axes upon rent. "Taxes upon the rent of Liand. 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon, every 
diftridt being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered ; or it 
may be impofed in fuch a manner as to vary with 
every variation in the real rent of the land, and 
to rife or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its cultivation. 

A LAND tax which, like that of Great Britain^ 
is aflefled upon each diftrift according to a cer- 
tain invariable canon, though it fhould be equal 
at the time of its firft eftablifhment, necelTarily 
becomes unequal in procefs of time, according 
S a to 
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^ to the unequal degrees of improvement or negkd 
in the cultivation of the different parts of the 
country. In England, the valuation according 
to which the different counties and pariflies were 
affeffed to the land-tax by the 4th of William 
and Mary was very unequal even at its firft efta- 
blilhment. This tax, therefore, fo far offends 
againft the firft of the four maxims above-men- 
tioned. It is perfedtly agreeable to the other 
three. It is perfeftly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the fame as that for the 
rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contri- 
butor. Though the landlord is in all cafes the 
real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged 
to allow it in the payment of the rent. This tax 
is levied by a much fmaller number of officers 
than any other which affords nearly the fame 
revenue. As the tax upon each diftridt does not 
rife with the rift: of the rent, the fovereign does 
not lhare in the profits of the landlord’s improve- 
ments. Thofe improvements fometimes con- 
tribute, indeed, to the difcharge of the other 
landlords of the diftrift. But the aggravation of 
tlie tax, which this may fometimes occafion upon 
a particular eftate, is always fo very fmall, that 
it never can difcourage thofe improvements, nor 
keep down the produce of the land below ^yhat 
it would otherwife rife to. As it has no tendency 
to diminifli the quantity, it can have none to 
raife the price of that produce. It does not ob- 
ftru£t the induftry of the people. It fubjecls the 
landkrd to no other inconveniency befides the 
unavoidable one of paying the tax. 


The 
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The advantage, hdwever, which the landlord c 
has derived from the invariable conftancy of the 
’valuation by which all the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the land-tax, has been principally 
owing to Ibme circumftances altogether extrane- 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been? owing in part to the great prolpe- 
rity of almoft every part of the country, the rents 
of almoft all the eftates of Great Britain having, 
fince the time when this valuation was firft efta- 
blilhed, been continually riling, and fcarce any 
of them having fallen. The landlords, therefore, 
have almoft all gained the difference between the 
tax which they would have paid, according to 
the prefent rent of their eftates, and that which 
they aftually pay according to the ancient valua- 
tion. Had the ftate of the country been different, 
had rents been gradually falling in confequence of 
the declenfion of cultivation, the landlords would 
almoft all have loft this difference. In the ftate 
of things which has happened to take place fince 
the revolution, the conftancy of the valuation 
has been advantageous to the landlord and hurt- 
ful to the fovereign. In a different ftate of things 
it might have been advantageous to the fove- 
rcign and hurtful to the landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, fo the 
valuation of the land is expreffed in money. 

Since the eftabliftiment of this valuation the value 
of fiiver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had fiiver rifen 
confidcrably in its value, as it feems to have done 

3 in 
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* in die coiirfc of the two centuries which preceded- 
the difcoYCry of the mines of America, die 
conftancy of the valuation might have proved * 
very oppreiTive to the landlord. Had lilver fallen 
confiderably in its value, as it certainly did for 
about a century at leaft after the difcovery of 
thofe mines, the fame conllancy,of valuation 
would have reduced very much this branch of the 
revenue of the fovereign, Had any confiderable 
alteration been made in the ftandard of the 
money, either by finking the fame quantity of 
filver to a lower denomination, or by raifing it to 
a higher; had an ounce pf filver, for example, 
inftead of being coined into five Ihillings and 
twopence, been coined, either into pieces which 
bore fo low a denomination as two Ihillings and 
feven-pence, or into, pieces which bore fo high a 
one as ten Ihillings and four-pence, it would in 
the one cafe have hurt the revenue of the pro- 
prietor, in the other that of the fovereign. 

In circumftances, therefore, fomewhat dif- 
ferent from thofe which have aftually taken 
place, this conftancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributors, or to the commonwealth. In the 
courfe of ages fuch circumftances, however, 
muft, at fome time or other, happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, 
have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every empire 
aims at immortality. ' Every conftitution, there- 
fore, which it is meant ftiould be as permanent 
as the empire itfelf, ought to be convenient, not 
in certain circumftances only, but in all circum- 
ftances j 
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ftances} or ought to be fuitedi not to thofe cir- ”1.'' 
cumftances which are tranfitorjr, occafional, or 
•accidental, but to thofe which are nccelTary and 
therefore always the fame. 

A TAX upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and 
falls according to the improvement or negleft of 
cultivation, is recommended by that feft of men 
of letters in France, who call themfelves the 
oeconomifts, as the moft equitable of all taxes. 

All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the 
rent of land, and ought therefore to be impofed 
equally upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them. I'hat all taxes ought to fall as equally as 
poflible upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them, is certainly true. But without entering 
into the difagreeable dil'cuflion of the metaphy- 
fical arguments by'which they fupport their very 
ingenious theory, it will fuffieiently appear from 
the following review, what are the taxes which 
fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leafe to fanners are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The leafes are recorded in 
a publick regifter which is kept by the officers 
of revenue in each province or diftrict. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are 
valued according to an equitable eftimation and 
he is allowed a dedu<ftion of one-fifth of the tax, 
fo that for fuch lands he pays only eight inftead 
of ten per cent, of the fuppofed rent. 

♦ Memcires concernant les Drutts, p. 240, 241. 

S 4 A LAND- 
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B O O K land-tax of this kind is certainly more 

equal than the land tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether fo certain, and the- 
afleffment of the tax might frequently occafion a 
good deal more trouble to the landlord. It 
might too be a good deal more expenfivc in the 
levying. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration, however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expence. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafe in a 
publick regifter. Proper penalties might be 
enabled againft concealing or mifreprefenting any 
of the conditions ; and if part of thofe penalties 
was to be paid to either of the two parties who 
informed againft and convifted the other of fuch 
concealment or rnifreprefentation, it would cf- 
feftually deter them from combining together in 
order to defraud the publick revenue. All the 
conditions of the leafe might be fufiiciently 
known from fuch a record. 

Some landlords, inftead of railing the rent, 
take a fine for the renewal of the leafe. This 
praftice is in moft cafes the expedient of a fpend- 
thrift, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is in 
moft cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
It is frequently, hurtful to the tenant, and it 
is, always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great a part of 
his capita], and thereby diminilhes fo much his 
ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it 

more 
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more difficult to pay a fmall rent than k would ® *** 

otherwife have been to pay a great one. What- 
•ever diminilhes his ability to cultivate, necefia* 
rily keeps down, below what it would otherwile 
have been, the moft important . part of the 
revenue of the community. By rendering the 
tax upon fuch fines a good deal heavier than 
upon the ordinary rent, this hurtful prafticc 
might be difcouraged, to the no fmall advan- 
tage of all the different parties concerned, of 
the landlord, of the tenant, of the fovereign, 
and of the whole community. 

Some leafes prefcribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and a certain fucceflion of 
crops during the whole continuance of the leafe. 

This condition, which is generally the effeft of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own fuperior know- 
ledge (a conceit in moft cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent; as a rent in fervice inflead of a rent in 
money. In order to difeourage the praftice, 
which is generally a foolifh one, this fpecies of 
rent might be valued rather high, and confe- 
quently taxed fomewhat higher than common 
money rents. 

Some landlords, inftead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine, oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the former, than they put into that of the 
latter. In every country where they take place, 

the 
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o OiK the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take 
place. By valuing, in the fame manner, fuch* 
rents rather high, and confequently taxing them 
fomewhat higher than common money rents, a 
praftice which is hurtful to the whole commu- 
nity might perhaps be fufficiently difcouraged. 

Whbn the landlord chofe to occupy himfelf a 
part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the 
farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and 
a moderate abatement of the tax might be 
granted to him, in the fanne manner as in the 
Venetian territory j provided the rent of the 
lands which he occupied did not exceed a certain 
fum. It is of importance that the landlord 
Ihould be encouraged to cultivate a part of his 
own land. His capital is generally greater than 
that of the tenant, and with lefs {kill he can fre- 
quently raife a greater produce. The landlord 
can afford to try experiments, and is generally 
difpofed to do fo. His unfuccefsful experi- 
ments occafion only a moderate lofs to himfelf 
His fuccefsful ones contribute to the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the whole coun- 
try. It might be of importance, however, that 
the abatement of the tax ihould encourage him 
to, cultivate to a certain extent only. If the; 
landlords ihould, the greater part of them, be 
tempted to farm the -whole of their own lands, 
the country (inftead of fober and induilrious 
tenants, who are bound by their own intereft to 
as well as their capital and. ikill will 

allow 
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allow theitt) would be filled with idle and pro- ^ 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management would 
foon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the aft*- 
nual produce of the land, to the diminution, not • 
only of the rWenue of their mafters, but of the 
moft important part of that of the whole Ib- 
ciety. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration might, per- 
haps, free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppref- 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
the country. 

The expence of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according to a 
fixed valuation. Some additional expcnce would 
necelTarily be incurred both by the different re- 
gifter offices which it would be proper to efta- 
blifh in the different diftridts of the country, 
and by the different valuations v/hich might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy himfelf. The ex- 
pence of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate, and much below what is incurred in the 
levying of many other taxes, which afford a very 
inconfiderable revenue in comparifon of what 
Plight eafily be drfiwn from a tax of thi? kind. 

3 
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B‘ o^ K The difcouragement which a variable land-* 
tax of this kind might give to the imprbirement 
of landj.feems to be the moft important objedtioh 
which can be made to it. The landlord would 
certainly be lefs difpofed to improve, when the 
fovercign, who contributed nothing to the ex- 
pence, was to Ihrre in the profit of the improve- 
ment. Even this objedtion might perhaps be 
obviated by allowing the landlord, before he be- 
gan his improvement, to afcertain, in con- 
jundtion with the officers of revenue, the actual 
value of his lands, according to the equitable 
arbitration of a certain number of landlords and 
fanners in tlte neighbourhood, equally chofen by 
both parties; and by rating him according to 
this valuation for fuch a number of years, as 
might be fully fufficient for his complete indem- 
nification, To draw the attention of the fove- 
reign towards the improvement of the land, from 
a regard to the increafe of his own revenue, is 
one of the principal advantages propofed by this 
Ipecies of land-tax. The term, therefore, al- 
lowed for the indemnification of the landlord, 
ought not to be a great deal longer than what 
was neceflary for that purpofe ; left the remote- 
nefs of the intereft Ihould difeourage too much 
this attention. It had better, however, be forae- 
what too long than in any refpedt too ftiort. No 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance tKe fmalleft difcouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft but a very general and 
vague confideration of what is likely to contri- 
bute 
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bute to the better cultivation of the greater p^rt ® 
of his dominions. The attention of the landlord 
is a particular and minute confideration of what 
is likely to be the moft advantageous applicatio^n 
of every inch of ground upon his eftate. The 
principal attention of the fovereign ought to be 
to encourage, by every means in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer; 
by allowing both to purfue their own intereft in 
their own way, and according to their own judg- 
ment ; by giving to both the moft perfeft fecu- 
rity that they ftiall enjoy the full recompence of 
their own induftry ■, and by procuring to both 
the moft exfen five market for every part of their 
produce, in confequence of eftablilhing the eafieft 
and fafeft communications both by land and by 
water, through every part of his own dominions, 
as well as the moft unbounded freedom of export- 
ation to the dominions of all other princes. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration a tax of 
this kind could be fo managed as to give, not 
only no difcourageinent, but, on the contrary, 
fome encouragement to the improvement of 
land, it does not appear likely to occafion any 
other inconveniency to the landlord, except al- 
ways the unavoidable one of being obliged to 
pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the ftate of the fociety, 
in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agriculture ; in all the variations in the value of 
filver, and in all thofe in the ftandard of the coin, 
a tax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
without any attention of government, readily 

fuit 
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B fuit itfelf to the aftual fituation of things, and 

would be equally juft and equitable in all thofc 
different changes. It would, therefore, be much* 
more proper to be eftablifhed as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation, or as what is called a 
fundaiTkental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. 

Some ftates, inftead of the fimple and obvious 
expedient of a regifter of leafes, have had re- 
Gourfe to the laborious and expenfive one of an 
aiftual furvey and valuation of all the lands in 
the country. They have fufpefted, probably, 
that the leffor and leffee, in order to defraud the 
publick revenue, might combine to conceal the 
real terms of the leafe. Doomfday-book feems 
to have been the refult of a very accurate furvey 
of this kind. 

In the antient dominions of the king of 
Pruflia, the land-tax is aflelTed according to an 
aftual furvey and valuation, which is reviewed 
and altered from time to time *. According to 
that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their revenue. 
Ecclefiaftics from forty to forty-five per cent. 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was made by 
order of the prefent king s it is faid with great 
accuracy. According to that valuation the 
lands belonging to the bifhop of Breflaw are 
taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent. The 

• Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 114, 115, 
1 16, See. 
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orher revenues of the ccclefiaftics of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commandcries of 
the Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, 
at thirty-eight and one third per cent. Lands 
held by a bafe tenure, at tliirty-five and one 
third per cent.^ 

The furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfefted till after the peace 
of 1748, by the orders of the pcefent emprefs 
queen *. The furvty of the dutchy of Milan, 
which was begun in the time of Charles VI., was 
not perfected till after 1760. It is efteemed one 
of the moft accurate that has ever been made. 
The furvey of Savoy and Piedmont was executed 
under the orders of the late king of Sar- 
dinia f. 

In the dominions of the king of Prufiia the 
revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the churcli is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land i or is fo employed as to contribute 
in any refpedb towards increafing the revenue of 
the great body of the people. His Pruffian 
majefty had probably, upon that account, 
thought it reafonable that it Ihould co.ntribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigencies 

* Memokes concernant les Droits, &c. tome i p. *3, 8}. 

f Id. p. z8o, i'C. alfo p. ^87, See. to 316. 
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* of the ftate. In fome countries the lands of the 
church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. Irf 
the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
polTelTed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

In Silefia, lands held by a nQble tenure are 
taxed three per cent, higher than thofe held by a 
bafe tenure. The honours and privileges of 
different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruf- 
fian majefly had probably imagined, would fuf- 
ficiently compenfate to the proprietor a fmall ag- 
gravation of the tax ; while at the fame time the 
hxprfIBttitg inferiority of the latter would be in 
fome meafure alleviated by being taxed fome- 
what more lightly. In other countries, the 
fyftem of taxation, inftead of alleviating, aggra- 
vates this inequality. In the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia, and in thofe provinces of 
France which are fubjeft to what is called the 
Real or predial taille, the tax falls altogether 
upon the lands held by a bafe tenure. Thofe 
held by a noble one are exempted. 

A LAND-TAX affefTed according to a general 
furvey and valuation, how equal foever it may 
be at firft, muft, in the courfe of a very moderate 
period of time, become unequal. To prevent 
its becoming fo would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the vari- 
ations in the ftate ancf produce of every different 
farm' in the country. The governments of 
Pruffia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the 
dutchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of 

7 • this 
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this kind ; an attention fo unfuitable to the na* ® ** j* *'• 
ture of government, that it is not likely to be of 
long continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the long-run occalion much 
more trouble and vexation than it can poflibly 
bring relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, th^ generality of Montauban was 
affeffed to the Real or predial tallie according, 
it is faid, to a very exa£t furvey and valuation 
By 1727, this affeffment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
government has found no better expedient than 
to impofe upon the whole generality an additional 
tax of a hundred and twenty thoufantt^dtt^lll. 

This additional tax is rated upon all the different 
diftridts fubjedt to the tallie according to the old 
affeffment. But it is levied only upon thofe 
which in the adtual ftate of things are by that 
affeffment under-taxed, and it is applied to the 
relief of thofe which by the fanhe affeffment are 
over taxed. Two diftridts, for example, one of 
which ought in the adtual ftate of things to be 
taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old affeffment both taxed 
at a thoufand livres. Both thefe diftridts are by 
the additional tax rated at eleven hundred livres 
each. But this additional tax is levied only upon 
the diftridt under-charged, and it is applied al- 
together to the relief of that over-charged, which, 
confequently pays only nine hundred livres. 

The government neither gains nor lofcs by the 
additional tax, which is applied altogether to re- 


* Memoires conC^rnant les DroUs, &c. tome it. p, 139. &c. 
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i?ie,dy the inequalities arifing from the pld 
ment. The application is pretty much regulated 
according to the difcretion of the intendant of tlv; 
generality, andjnuftj therefore, be in a great mca- 
fiare arbitrary. 

‘which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but 
to the produce of Land. 

TAXES upon the produce of land are in rea- 
lity taxes upon the rent j and though they may 
fee originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion 
of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the 
farmer computes, as well as he can, what the va- 
lue of this portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to, and he. makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay 
to the landlord. There is no farmer ^ho does 
not compute beforehand what the church tythe, 
which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year 
with another, likely to amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land-tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of perfedt equality, 
are very unequal taxes ; a certain portion of the 
produce being, in different fituations, equivalent 
to a very different portion of the rent. In fome 
very rich lands the produce is fo great, that the 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to'the 
farmer his capital employed in cultivation, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of farming ftock 
in the neighbourhood. The other half, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, the value of the other 
he could afford to pay as rent to the land- 
lord. 
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lord, if there was no tythc. But if a tenth of 
the produce is taken from him in the way of 
tythe, he muft require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, otherwife he cannot get back 
his capital with the ordinary profit. In this cafe 
the rent of the landlord, inftead of amounting 
to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, 
will amount only to four-tenths of it. In poorer 
lands, on the contrary, the produce is fometimes 
fo fmall, and the expcnce of cultivation fo great, 
that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce 
to replace to the farmer his capital with the or- 
dinary profit. In this cafe, though there was no 
tythe, the rent of the landlord could amount to 
no more than one -fifth or two-tenths of the whole 
produce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of 
the produce in the way of tythe, he muft require 
an equal abatement of the rent of the landlord, 
which will thus be reduced to one-tenth only of 
the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, 
the tythe may fometimes be a tax of no more than 
one fifth-part, or four fliillings in the pound; 
whereas, upon that of poorer lands, it may fome- 
times be a tax of one-half, or of ten fhillings in 
the pound. 

The tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difeou- 
ragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The 
one cannot venture to make the moft important, 
which are generally the moft expenfive improve- 
ments i nor the other to raife the moft valuable, 
which arc generally too the moft expenfive crops ; 

T 2 when 
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when the church, which lays out no part of 
expence, is to lhare fo very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tythe to the United Provinces^ 
which, being prelbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deftruftive tax^. 
enjoyed a fort of monc^oly of that ufeful dying 
drug againfi: the reft of Europe. The late at*- 
tempts to introduce the culture of this plant into 
England,, have been made only in confequence 
of the ftatute which enadted that five {hillings an 
acre fhould be received, in lieu of all manner of 
tythe upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church, fo in many different countries of Afia, 
the ftate, is principally fupported by a land-tax, 
proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part, however, is eftimated fo very moderately^ 
that, in many provinces, it is faid not to exceed 
a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land rent which ufed to be paid to 
the Mahometan government of Bengali before 
that country fell into the hands of the Englifh 
Eaft India Company, is. faid to have amounted 
to about a fifth part of the produce. The land- 
tax of antient Egypt is faid likewife to have 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Afia, this fort of land-tax is faid to intereft 
the fovereign in the improvement and cultiva*- 
tion- of land. The fovereigns <of China, thofe 

of 
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Bengal while under the Mahometan govern- 
nfrent, and thofe of antient Egypt, are faid ac- 
dbrdingly to have been extremely attentive to 
the making and maintaining of good roads and 
navigable canals, in order to increafe, as much 
as pofliblc, both the quantity and value of every 
part of the produce of the land, by procuring to 
every part of it the moft cxtenfive market which 
their own dominions could afford. The tythe 
©f the church is divided into fiich fmall portions, 
that no one of its proprietors can have any in - 
tereft of this kind. The parlbn of a parifh 
could never -find his account in making a road 
or canal to a'diftant part of the country, in order 
to extend the market for the produce of his own 
particular parifh. Such taxes, when deftined for 
the maintenance of the ftate, have fome advan- 
tages which may fervc in fome meafure to balance 
their inconveniency. When deftined for the 
maintenance of the church, they ar-e attended 
with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le- 
vied, either in kind-; or, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

The parfon of a parifh, or a gentleman of 
imall fortune who lives upon his eftate, may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fome advantage in re- 
ceiving, the one his tythe, and the other his rent, 
in kind. The quantity to be collcfted, and the 
diftridt within which it is to'be collefted, are fo 
ftnall, that they both can overfee, with their own 
eyes, the colleftion and difpofal of every part of 
what is due to them. A gentleman of great for- 
T 3 tune. 
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BOOK tunc, who lived in the capital, would be in dan- 
ger of fuffering much by the negleiS:, and more 
by the fraud, of his favors and agentSi if the 
rents of an eftate in a diftant province were to 
be paid to him in this manner. The lofs of the 
fovereign, from the abufe and depredation of his 
tax-gatherers, would neceffarily be much greater. 
The fervants of the moft carelefs private perfon 
are, perhaps, more under the eye of their mafter 
than thofe of the moft careful prince; and a 
publick revenue, which was paid in kind, would 
fufFcr fo much from the mifmanagement of the 
colleftors, that a very fmall part of what was le- 
vied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
treafury of the prince. Some part of the public 
revenue of China, however, is faid to be paid 
in this manner. The Mandarins and other tax- 
gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
continuing the praftice of a payment which is lb 
much more liable to abufe than any payment in 
money. 

A TAX upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levied either according 
to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price; or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bulhel of wheat, for example, 
being always valued at one and the fame money 
price, whatever may be the ftate of the market. 
The produce of a tax levied in the former way, 
will vary only according to the variations in 
read produce of the land, according to the im- 
jxrovement at neglcdt of cultivation. The pro- 
df a tax levied in the latter way will vary, 

not 
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not only aecording to the variations in the pm- ® 
ducc of the land, but according to both thoie in 
thie value of the precious metals, and thofe in 
the quantity of thoie metals which is at different 
times contained in coin of the fame denomina- 
tion. The produce of the former will always 
bear the fame proportion to the value of the 
real produce of the land. The produce of the 
latter may, at different times, bear very different 
proportions to that value. 

When, inftead either of a certain portion of 
the produce of land, or of the price of a certain- 
portion, a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
full compenfation for all tax or tythc j the tax 
becomes, in this cafe, exadtly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither riles 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither cn-r 
courages nor difeourages improvement. The 
tythe in the greater part of thofe parifhes which 
pay what is called a Modus in lieu of all other 
tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal, inftead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce, a 
rnodus, and, it is faid, a very moderate one, was 
eftablifhed in the greater part of the diftridls or 
zemindaries of the country. Some of the ler- 
vants of the Eaft India Company, under pre- 
tence of reftoring the publick revenue to its pro- 
per value, have, in feme provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under, their 
management this change is likely both, to dif- 
courage cultivation, and to give new opportuni- 
ties for. abufe-iOi th« cplicftion pC the pubikk re^ 

” T 4 venue. 
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which has fallen very much below -what 
it was faid to have been, when it firft fell 
the management of the company. The 
of the company may, perhaps, have profited by 
this change, but at the expence, it is prob^le, 
both of their matters and of the country, 

Taxes upon the Rent of ’Houfes. 

THE rent of a houfe may be dittinguilhed 
into two parts, of which the one may very pro- 
perly be called the Building rent the other is 
commonly called the Ground rent. 

The building rent is the intereft or profit of 
the capital expended in building the houfe. In 
order to put the trade of a builder upon a level 
with other trades, it is neceflary that this rent 
ftiould be fufficient, firft, to pay him the fame 
interett which he would have got for his capital 
if he had lent it upon good fecurity ; and, fe- 
condly, to keep the houfe in conftant repair, or, 
what comes to the fame thing, to replace, within 
a certain term of years, the capital which had 
been employed in building it. The building 
rent, or the ordinary profit of building is, there- 
fore, every where regulated by the ordinary in- 
tereft of money. Where the market rate of in- 
tereft is four per cent, the rent of a houfe which, 
over and above paying the ground rent, affords 
fix, or fix and a half per cent, upon the whole 
expence of building, may perhaps afford a faf- 
ficient profit to the builder. Where the market 
rate of intereft is five per cent., it may perhaps 
require feven or feven and a half per cent. If, 
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proportion to the intereftof money, tlie'tride c h^a 
© f the builder affords at any time a much greater 
profit than this, it will foon draw fo much capi- 
tal from other trades as will reduce the profit to 
its proper level. If it affords at any time moch 
lefs than this, other trades will foon draw fo much 
capital from it ,as will again raife that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a houfe 
is over and above what is fufficient for affording 
this reafonable profit, naturally goes to the 
ground -rent j and where the owner of the ground 
and the owner of the building are two different 
perfons, is, in moft cafes, compleatly paid to the 
former. This furplus rent is the price which 
the inhabitant of the houfe pays for Ibme real or 
fuppofed advantage of the fituation. In country 
houfes, at a diftance from any great town, where 
there is plenty of ground to chufe upon, the 
ground rent is fcarce any thing, or no more than 
what the ground which the houfe Hands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture. In coun- 
try villas in the neighbourhood of fome great 
town, it is fometimes a good deal higher ■, and 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of fituation 
is there frequently very well paid for. Ground 
rents are generally higheft in the capita], and m 
thofe particular parts of it where there happens 
to be the greateft demand for houfes, whatever be 
the realbn of that demand, whether for trade and 
bufinefs, for pleafure and Ibciety, or for mere 
vanity and faihion. 

A TAX upon houfe-rent, payable by the tenant 
and propoitiohed to the whole rent of each houlb, 

could 
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B 0^0 n could not, for any confiderable time at leaft,; 

affed the building rent. If the builder did not* 
get his reafonable profit, he would be obliged to 
quit the trade; which, by raifing the demand 
for building, would in a Ihort time bring back 
his profit to its proper level with that of other 
trades. Neither would fuch a tax^ fall altogether 
upon the ground-rent ; but it would divide itfelf 
in fuch a manner as to fall, partly upon the in- 
habitant of the houfe, and partly upon the owner 
of the ground. 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that a particular 
perfon judges that he can afford for houfe-rent 
|tn expence of fixty pounds a year ; and let us 
fuppofe too that a tax of four ftiillings in the 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe-rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe coft him feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds mor^ 
than he thinks he can afford. He will, there- 
fore, content himfeif with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he muff pay for the tax, 
will make up the fum of fixty pounds a year, the 
expcnce which he judges he can afford ; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a jioufe of tea pounds a year more rent* 
He will give up, I fay, a part of this additional 
conveniency; for he will feidom be obliged to 
give up the whole, but will, in eonfequence of 
the tax, get a better houle for fifty pounds a 
year, than he could have got if there had. been 

no 
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no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking ^ P' 
away this particular competitpr, muft dimtnUh 
the competition for houfes of fixty pounds r^nt,; 
fo it muft likewife diminilh it for thofe of fifty 
pounds rent, and in the fame > manner for thofc: 
of all other rents, except the loweft rent, , foe 
which it would for fome time increafe the com-> 
petition. But the rents of every clafs of houfes 
for which the competition was diminillied, would 
ncceffarily be more or Icfs reduced. As no part 
of this reduftion, however, could, for any con- 
fiderable time at leail, affe<St the building rent ; 
the whole of it muft in the long-run neceffarily 
fall upon the ground-rent. The final payment 
of this tax, therefore, would fall, partly upon 
the inhabitant of the houfe, who, in order to pay 
his {hare, v/ould be obliged to give up a part of 
his conveniency} and partly upon the owner of 
the ground, who, in order to pay bis lharc, would 
be obliged to give up a part of bis revenue. In 
what proportion this final payment would be di- 
vided between them, it is not perhaps veryeafy to 
afcertain. The divifion would probably be very 
different in different circumftances, and a tax of 
this kind might, according to thofe different cir- 
cumftances, affed very unequally both the inhar 
bitant of the houft aud tlK owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of different ground- 
rents, would ariie altogether from the accidental 
inequality of this divifion. But the inequality 
with which k might fall upon the inhabitants of 
houfts would arifti not only from this, 

but 
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**• but from another caufe. The proportion of thw 
expence of houfe-rent to the whole cxpencc 
of living, is different in the different degrees 
fortune. It is perhaps higheft in the higheft 
gree, and k diminilhes gradually through the in*- 
ferior degrees, fo as in general to be lowcft in 
the loweft degree. The neceffaries of life occa- 
fion the great expence of the poor. They find 
it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue is fpent in getting it. The 
luxuries and vanities of life eccafion the princi- 
pal expenee of the rich; and a magnificent houfc 
embelUihes and fets off" to the belt advantage all 
the other luxuries and vanities which they polTefs, 
A tax upon houfe-rents, therefore, would in ge- 
neral fall heavieft upon the rich j and in this fort 
of inequality there would not, perhaps, be any 
thing very unreafonable. It is not very unrea- 
Ibnable that the rich Ihould contribute to the 
publick expence, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but Ibmething more than in that pro- 
portion. 

The rent of houfes, though it in fome relpefts 
refembles the rent of land, is in one relpeil 
eflentially different from it. The rent of land is 
paid for the ufe of a produftive fubje(5t. The 
land which pays it produces it. The rent of 
houfes is paid for the ufe of an unprodufHve 
fubjeft. Neither the houfe nor the ground which 
it ftands upon produce any thing. The perfcm 
who pays the rent, tlterefore, muff: draw it from 
fome other fource of revenue, diffiiu5l from and 
independent of this fubje&. A tax- upon the 

rent 
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eent ef houfcs, fo far as it falls upon the inha- ^ 
bitants, muft be drawn from the fame fource as 
the rent itfelf, and muft be paid from their re- 
venue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 
the profits of ftock, or the rent of land. So far 
as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of thole 
taxes which fa]l,. not upon one only, but in- 
differently upon all the three different fources of 
revenue} and is in every refpedt of the fame 
nature as a tax upon any other fort of con- 
fumable commodities. In general there is not 
perhaps, any one article of expence or confump- 
tion by which the liberality or narrownefs of a 
man’s whole expence can be better judged of, 
than by his. houfe rent. A proportional tax 
upon this particular article of cxpence might, 
perhaps, produce a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from is 
in any part of Eiu:ope. If the tax indeed was 
very high, the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as much as they could, by 
contenting themfelves with fmaller houfes, and 
by turning the greater part of their expence into 
fome other channel. 

Thi rent of houfes might eafily be afcertained 
with fufficient accuracy, by a policy of the fame 
kind with that which would be neceffary fort 
afoertaining the ordinary rent of land. Houfes 
not . inhabited ought to pay no tax, A tax upoiv 
them would fall altogether upon the proprie- 
tor, who would thus be taxed for a fubjedt 
which afforded him neither conveniency nor 
revenue. Bfoufos inhabited by the proprietor 

ought. 
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® ^ otrgJit to be rated, not according to the ex- 

pence which they might have coft in build- 
ing, but according to the rent which an eqm- 
table arbitration might judge them likely to 
bring, if leafed to a tenant. If rated according 
to the expence which they may have coft in 
building, a tax of three or four , {hillings in the 
pound, joined with other taxes, would ruin al- 
moft all the rich and great families of this, and, 
I believe, of every other civilized country. 
Whoever will examine, with attention, the dif- 
ferent town and country houfes of fome of the 
richeft and greateft families in this country, will 
find that, at the rate of only fix and a half, or 
feven per cent, upon the original expence of 
building, their houfc-rent is nearly equal to the 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It is the accu- 
mulated expence of feveral fucccfllve generations, 
laid out upon objects of great beauty and mag- 
nificence, indeed ; but, in proportion to what 
they coft, of very fmall exchangeable value*. 

Ground-rents arc a ftill more proper fubje^t 
of taxation than the rent of houfes. A tax upon 
ground-rents would not raife the rents Of houfes. 
It would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent, who a£l:s always as a mOnopolift, 
and cxafts the greateft rent which can be got for 
the ufe of his ground. More or lefs can be got for 
it according as the ,competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their 

* Since the firft publication of this boolc, a tax nearly upoB 
the aix>ve-mentioned principles luts been impoied. 
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fiW»cy for a particular fpot of ground at a greater ^ h^a i». 
or fmaller expence. In every country the grcateft 
naunber of rich competitors is in the capital* 
and it is there accordingly that the higheft 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of thofc competitors would in no refpe<5t 
be increafed by a tax upon ground-rents, they 
would not probably be difpofed to pay more for 
the ufe of the ground. Whether the tax was to 
be advanced by the inhabitant, or by the owner 
of the ground, would be of little importance. 

The more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for 
the tax, the lefs he would incline to pay for the 
ground } fo that the final payment of the tax 
would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent. The ground-rents of uninhabited 
houfes ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a fpecies of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjoys without any care or atten- 
tion of his own. Though a part of this revenue 
ftiould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expences of the ftate, no difeouragement will 
thereby be given to any fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
fociety, the real wealth and revenue of the great 
body of the people, might be the fame after fucli 
a tax as before. Ground-rents, and the ordinary 
rent of land, are, therefore, perhaps, the fpecies 
of revenue which can beft bear to have a peculiar 
tax impofed upon them. 

Ground-rents fcem, in this refpcfk, a more 
proper fubje^ of peculiar taxation than even the 

ordinary 
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B 0^0 K ordinaryrent of land. The ordinary rent of latt^ 
isj in many cafes, owing partly at leaft to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difeourage too much this 
attention ahd good management. Ground-rents* 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, 
are altogether owing to the good^ government of 
the fovereign, which, by protedting the induftry 
either of the whole peof)le, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place, enables them to pay 
fo much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houfes upon; or to make 
to its owner fo much more than compenfation 
for the lofs which he might fuftain by this ufe of 
it. Nothing can be more reafonable than that a 
fund which owes its exiftcnce to the good go- 
verment of the ftate, fhould be taxed peculiarly, 
or fhould contribute fomething more than the 
greater part of other funds, towards the fupport 
of that government. 

Though, in many different countries of Eu- 
rope, taxes have been impofed upon the rent 
of houfes, I do not know of any in which 
ground-rents have been confidered as a feparate 
fubjedt of taxation. The contrivers of taxes 
have, probably, found fome difficuity in afeer- 
taining what part of the rent ought to be con- 
lidered as ground-rent, and what part ought to 
be confidered as building rent. It fhould not, 
hpwever, feem very "difficult to diftinguifh thofe 
tvm parts of the rent from one ancuiher. 

In Great Britain the rent of houfes is fuppofed 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent 
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of land, by what is called the annual land-tax. ^ 
The valuation, according to which each different 
parilh and diftrift is afleffed to this tax, is always 
the fame. It was originally extremely unequal, 
and it ftill continues to be fo. Through the 
greater part of the kingdom this tax falls ftill 
more lightly upon the rent of houfes than upon 
that of land, fn fome few diftriifts only, which 
were originally rated high, and in which the 
rents of houfes have fallen confiderably, the land 
tax of three or four fliiliings in the pound, is 
faid to amount to an equal proportion of the 
real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes, though 
by law fubjeft to the tax, are, in moft diftridts, 
exempted from it by the favour of the afTeflbrs ■, 
and this exemption fometimes occafions fome 
little variation in the rate of particular houfes, 
though that of the diftridt is always the fame. 
Improvements of rent; by new buildings, re- 
pairs, &c. ; go to the difeharge of the diftridl, 
which occafions ftill further variations in the rate 
of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland * every koufe is 
taxed at two and a half per cent, of its value, 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
adtually pays, or to the circumftance of its being 
tenanted or untenanted. There feems to be a 
hardlhip in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
for an untenanted houfe, frQm which he can de- 
rive no revenue; efpecially fo very heavy a tax. 

In Holland, where the market rate of intereft 

* Memoires conperaaot les Droit;, &c. p. 3:3. 

Yoi.. III. U does 
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B 0^0 K jiogs not exceed three per cent, two and a half 
^ / I i per cent, upon the whole value of the houfc, 

muft, in moft cafes, amount to more than a third 
of the building-rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houfes are rated, though very unequal, is faid 
to be always below the real value. When a 
houfe is, rebuilt, improved, or Enlarged, there 
is a new valuation, and the tax is rated ac- 
cordingly. 

The contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times, been impofed 
upon houfes, feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afcertaining, with 
tolerable exa&nels, what was the real rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cir- 
cumftance, fuch as they had probably imagined 
would, in moft cafes, bear fome proportion to 
the rent. 

The firft tax of this kind was hearth-money; 
or a tax of two ihillings upon every hearth. In 
order to afcertain how many hearths were in the 
houfe, it was necelTary that the tax-gatherer 
fbould enter every room in it. This odious 
vifit rendered the tax odious. Soon after the 
revolution, therefore, it was abolilhed as a badge 
of llavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of two 
Ihillings upon ever/ dwelling houfe inhabited. 
A houfe with ten windows to pay four Ihillings. 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight Ihillings. This tax was 

. afterwards 
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afterwards fo far altered, that houfes with twenty ® ” j'* 
windows, and with Icfs than thirty, were or- 
dered to pay ten (hillings, and thofe with thirty 
windows and upwards to pay twenty Ihillings* 

The number of windows can, in moft cafes, be 
counted from the outfidCj and, in all cafes, 
without entering every room in the houfe. The 
vifit of the t 3 x-gatherer, therefore, was lefs 
ofFcnfive in this tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the 
room of it was eftablifhed the window-tax, which 
has undergone too feveral alterations and aug- 
mentations. The window-tax, as it ftands at 
prefent (January, 1775), above the 

duty of three (hillings upon every houfe in Eng- 
land, and of one (hilling upon every houfe in 
Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, 
in England, augments gradually from two- 
pence, the lowed: rate, upon houfes with not 
more than fevcn windows ; to two (hillings, the 
higheft rate, upon houfes with twenty-five win- 
dows and upwards. 

The principal objedtion to all fuch taxes is 
their inequality, an inequality of the worft kind, 
as they mull frequently fall much heavier upon 
the poor than upon the rich. A houfe of 
ten pounds rent in a country town may fome- 
timcs have more windows than a houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in Londons and though 
the inhabitant of the former is likely to be A 
much poorer man than that of the latter, yet fo 
far as his contribution is regulated by' the win- 
dow-tax, he mu(t contribute more to the fupport 

U a - ■ 
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B 0^0 K of the ftare. Such taxes are, therefore, direAly; 

contrary to the firft of the four maxims above 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houfes, is to lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the tax, the lefs, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay* for the rent. 
Since the impofition of the window-tax, how- 
ever, the rents of houfes have upon the whole 
rifen, more or lefs, in almoft every town and 
village of Great Britain, with which I am ac- 
quainted. Such has been almoft every where 
the increafe of the demand for houfes, that it 
has raifed the rents more than the window-tajt 
could fink them j one of the many proofs of the 
great profperity of the country, and of the in- 
creafing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not 
been for the tax, rents would probably have rifen 
ftill higher. 

Article II. 

Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arifing 
frmn Stock. 

THE revenue or profit arifing from ftock 
naturally divides itfelf into two parts; that 
which pays the intereft, and which belongs to 
the owner of the ftock; and that furplus part 
which is over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the intereft. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a fub- 
jc£t not taxable direftly. It is the compen* 
•s lation. 
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fation, and in moft cafes it is no more thatfi a 
very moderate compenfation, for the rifle and 
itouble of employing the flock. The employer 
mufl have this compenfation, otherwife he can- 
not, confiflently with his own intereft, continue 
the employment. If he was taxed diretlly, 
therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raife the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the intereft of 
money; that is, to pay lefs intereft. If he raifed 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, 
the whole tax, though it might be advanced by 
him, would be finally paid by one or other of 
two different fets of people, according to the 
different ways in which he might employ the 
flock of which he had the management. If he 
cjTiployed it as a farming flock in the cultivation 
of land, he could raife the rate of his profit only 
by retaining a greater portion, or, wha.t comes 
to the fame thing, the price of a greater portion 
of the produce of the land; and as this could be 
done only by a redudlion of rent, the final pay- 
ment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. 
If he employed it as a mercantile or manu- 
fsufturing flock; he could raife the rate of his 
profit only by railing the price of his goods ; in 
which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the confumers of thofe 
goods. If he did not raife the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole tax 
i>pon that part of it which was allotted for the 
intereft of money. He could afford lefs intereft 
for whatever flock he borrowed, ?ind the whole 
U 3 weight 
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BOOK weight of the tax would in this cafe fall ulti- 
mately upon the intereft of money. So far as he 
could not relieve himfelf from the tax in the 
one way, he would be obliged to relieve himfelf 
in the other, 

The intereft of money feeras at firft fight a 
fubjeft equally capable of being, taxed direftly 
as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after compleatly 
compenfating the whole rifle and trouble of em- 
ploying the ftock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents j becaufe the neat pro- 
duce which remains after replacing the ftock 
of the farmer, tpgetjier with his reafonable 
profit, cannot be greater after the tax than before 
it : fo, for the fame reafon, a tax upon the in- 
tereft of money could not raife the rate of inte- 
reft j the quantity of ftock or money in the 
country, like the quantity of land, being fup- 
pofed to remain the fame after the tax as before 
it. The ordinary rate of profit, it has been 
Ihewn in the firft book, is every where regulated 
by the quantity of ftock to be employed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the employment, or 
of the bufinefs which muft be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the 
bufinefs to be done by ftock, could neither be 
inercafed nor diminilhed by any tax upon the 
intereft of money. If the quantity of the ftock 
to be employed, therefore, was neither increafed 
nor diminilhed by it, the ordinary rate of profit 
would neccffarily remain the fame. But the por- 
of this profit necefiary for compenfating the 

rifle 
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fiflc and trouble of the employer, would likcwife « » * 
rem^n the famej that rifle and trouble being in 
flo ftfpeft altered. The refidue, therefore, that 
pOttion which belongs to the otvher of the ftock> 
and which pays the intereft of money, would 
necclTarily remain the fame too. At firft fight, 
thetefore, the inteteft of money feems to be a 
fubjedt as fit to be taxed diredtly as the rent of 
land. 

ThERfe are, however, two different circum- 
fl:ances which render the intereft of money a 
much lefs proper fubjedt of diredt taxation than 
the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and .value of the land 
which any man poffefles can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afeertained with great exadt- 
nefs. But the whole amount of the capital ftock 
which he poflelTes is almoft always a fecret, and 
cari fcarce ever be afeertained with tolerable 
exadtnefs. It is liable, befidesj to almoft con- 
tinual variations. A year feldom pafles away, 
frequently not a month, fometimes fcarce a 
fingle day, in which it does not rife or fall- more 
or lefs. An inquifition into every man’s private 
circumftancesj and an inquifition which, in order 
to accommodate the tax to them, watched over 
all the fluiftuations of his fortune, would be a 
fource of fuch continual and endlefs vexation as 
no people could fupport. 

Secondly, land is a fubjcdl: which cannot be 
removed } whereas ftock eafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neccffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in Which his eftate Ecs. The 
U 4 proprietor 
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» o o K proprietor of ilqck. is properly a citizen of the 
world, and is not neceffarily ^ attached to any 
particular countiy. He would be apt to abwdbn 
the country in which he was exppled to a vex- 
atious inquifition, in order to be aflell^ to a 
burdenfome tax, ’and would remove his ftock to 
fome other country where he could, either carry 
on his bufinefs, or enjoy his fortune more at his 
eafe. • By removing his ftock he would put an 
end to all the induftry which it had maintained 
in the country which he left. Stock cultivates 
land ; ftock employs labour. A tax which tended 
to drive away ftock from any particular country, 
■yvould fo far tend to dry up every fource of 
revenue, both to the fovereign and ?o the fociety. 
Not only the profits of ftock, but the rent of 
land and the wages of labour, would nccelTarily 
be more or lefs diminilhed by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempt- 
ed to tax the revenue arifing from ftock, inftead 
of any fevere inquifition of this kind, have been 
qbliged to content themfelves with fome very 
loofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary 
eftimation. The extreme inequality and vneer- 
tainty of a tax afTefiTcd in this manner, can be 
compenfated only by its extreme moderation, 
in confequence of which every man finds himfelf 
rated fo very rnuch below his real revenue, that 
he gives himfelf little disturbance though his 
ijeighbour Ihould be faped fomewhat low'cr. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, 
if was intended that ftock Ihould be taxed in 
the farne proportion as land* When the tax 

upon 
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Upon land was at four fliillings in the pound, c 
or at one-fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was in- 
tended that ftock fliould be taxed at one-fifth of 
the fuppofed intereft. When the prefcnt annual 
land-tax was firft impofed, the legal rate of in- 
tereft was fix per cent. Every hundred pounds 
ftock, accordingly, was fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty-four {hillings, the fifth part of fix pounds. 
Since the legal rate of intereft has been reduced 
to five per cent, every hundred pounds ftock is 
fuppofed to be taxed at twenty {hillings only. 
The fum to be raifed, by what is called the 
land-tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. The greater part of it was 
laid upon the country j and of what was laid 
upon the towns, the greater part was aircfTed 
upon the houfes. What remained to be afiTcfTed 
upon the ftock or trade of the towns (for the 
ftock upon the land was not meant to be taxed) 
was very much below the real value of that ftock 
or trade. Whatever inequalities, therefore, 
there might be in the original affeiTment, gave 
little difturbance. Every parifh and diftri<ft ftill 
continues to be rated for its land, its houfes, and 
its ftock, according to the original aflefTmentj 
and the almoft univerfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in moft places has raifed very much 
the value of all thefe, has rendered thofc ine- 
qualities of ftill lefs importance now. The rate 
too upoa each diftridl continuing always the 
fame, the uncertainty of this tax, fo far as it 
might be alTefifed upon the ftock of any indi- 
vidual, has been very much diminiflied, as well 
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as rendered of much lefs confequence. If thc 
greater part of the lands of England aro not 
rated to the land-tax at half their achial value} 
the greater part of the flock- of England is> per- 
haps> fcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its aftual 
value. In fome towns the whole land-tax is 
afleffed upon houfes; as in Weftpninfter, wherh 
flock and trade are free. It is othcrwife in 
London. 

In all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumftances of private perfons has been care- 
fully avoided. 

At Hamburgh * every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the Hate, one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he polTeflcs ; and as the wealth of the people 
of Hamburgh confifts principally in flock, this 
tax may be confidered as a tax upon flock. 
Every man aflefles himfelf, and, in *hd prefence 
of the magiftrate, puts annually into the publick 
coffer a certain fum of money, which he declares 
upon oath to be one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he poffelTes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that fubjeft. This tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fmall 
republick, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magiflrates, are convinced of 
the neceffity of the tax for the fupport of the 
flate, and believe that it will be faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpofe, fuch confcientious and 


* Mein%ires concernant les Droits, tome i. p- 74. 
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voluntary payment may fometimes be cxpefted. ® p* 
It is not peculiar to the people of Hamburgh. < — 

• Thb canton of Undcrwald in Switzerland i« 
frequently ravaged by ftorms and inundations, 
and is thereby expofed to extraordinary expences. 

Upon fuch occafions the people alTemble, and 
every one is faid to declare with the greatcft 
franknefs what’he is worth, in order to be taxed 
accordingly. At Zurich the law orders, that, in 
cafes of neceflity, every one Ihould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenue ; the amount of which 
he is obliged to declare upon oath. They have 
no fufpicion, it is faid, that any of their fellow- 
citizens will deceive them. At Bafil the prin- 
cipal revenue of the ftate arifes from a fmall 
cuftom upon goods exported. All the citizens 
make oath that they will pay eveiy three months 
all the taxes impofed by the law. All merchants 
and even all inn-keepers are trailed with keep- 
ing themfelves the account ot the goods which 
they fell either within or without the territory. 

At the end of every three months they fend this 
account to the treafurer, with the amount of the 
tax computed at the bottom of it. It is not 
fufpefted that the revenue fuffers by this con- 
fidence*. 

To oblige every citizen t© declare publickly 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, mull nor, 
it feems, in thofe Swifs cantons, be reckoned a 
ha'dlhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greateft. Merchants engaged in the hazardous 

* Meiaoires concernant les Droits, toiij. i. p. 163. 166. 171. ' 
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of trade, ill tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to cxpole the real 
ftate of their circumftances. The ruin of their 
credit and the mifearriage of their projefts, they 
forefee, would too often be the confequence- A 
fober and parfimonious people, who are ftrangers 
to all fuch projefts, do^ not feel that they have 
occafion for any ftich concealment. 

In Holland, foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to tlje ftadtholderfliip, a 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impoftd upon the whole fub- 
ftance of every citizen. Every citizen aflelled 
himftlf and paid his tax in the fame manner as at 
Hamburgh ; and it was in general fuppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people 
had at that time the greateft affeftion for their 
new government, which they had juft eftablifhed 
by a general infurredlion. The tax was to be 
paid but once j in order to relieve the ftate in a_ 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be pemnanent. In a country where the market 
rate of intereft feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen fliilUngs 
and fourpence in the pound upon the higheft 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn from 
ftock. It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people 
may, from great publick zeal, make a great 
effort, arid give up even a part of their capital, 
in order to relieve the ftate, But it is impoffible 
that they ftiould continue to do fo for any con- 
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JHerabie umc; and if they did, the tax would « ^ 

foon ruin them fo compleatly as to render them < — 
^together incapable of fupporling the ibate, 

Th£ tax upon ftock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in England, though it is proportioned to the 
capital, is not intended to diminifh or take away 
any part of that capital. It is meant only to be 
a tax upon the mtereft of money proportioned to. 
that upon the rent of land ; lb that when the 
latter is at four Ihillings in the pound, the former 
may be at four fhiliings in the pound too. The 
tax at Hamburgh, and the ftill lowre moderate 
taxes of Underwald and Zurich, are meant, in 
the fame manner, to be taxes, not upon the ca- 
pital, but upon the intereft or neat revenue of 
ftock. That of Holland was meant to be a tax 
upon the capital. 

Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments, 

IN fome countries extraordinary taxes are im- 
pofed upon the profits of ftock; fometimes when 
employed in particular branches of trade, and 
fometimes when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax 
upon hawkers and pedlars, tliat upon hackney 
coaches and chairs, and that which the keepers 
of ale-houfes pay for a licence to retail ale and 
fpirituous liquors. During the late war, another 
tax of the fame kind was propofed upon {hops. 

The war having been undertaken, it was laid, 
in defence of the trade of the country, the mer- 
chants who were to profit by it, ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of it. 


A TAX, 
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» 0^0 K tax, however, upon the profits of ftock 
employed in any particular branch of trade, can 
never fall finally upon the dealers (who mull i 
all ordinary cafes have their reafonable profit), 
and where the competition is free can feldom have 
more than that profit but always upon the con- 
fumers, who muft be obliged to pay in the price 
of the goods the tax which the dealer advances j 
and generally with fomc overcharge. 

A TAX of this kind when it is proportioned to 
the trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the 
confumer, and occafions no opprefllon to the 
dealer. When it is not fo proportioned, but is 
the fame upon all dealers, though in this cafe 
too it is finally paid by the confumer, yet it 
favours the great, and occafions fome opprelfion 
to the fmall dealer. The tax of five Ihillings a 
week upon every hackney coach, and that of 
ten Ihillings a year upon every hackney chair, fo 
far as it is advanced by the different keepers of 
fuch coaches and chairs, is exaftly enough pro- 
portioned to the extent of their refpedlive deal- 
ings. It neither favours the great, nor oppreflcs 
the fmaller dealer. The tax of twenty {hillings 
a year for a licence to fell ale } of forty {hillings 
for a licence to fell fpirituous liquors j and of 
forty fliillings more for a licence to fell wine, 
being the fame upon alL retailers, muft necelTarily 
give fome advantage to the great, and occafion 
fome oppreflion to the fmall dealers. The former 
muft find it more eafy to get back the tax in the 
price of their goods than the latter. The mode- 
ration of the tax., however, renders this inequa- 
lity of Ids importance, and it may to many 

people 
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picople appear not improper to give fome dif- ® 
couragement to the multiplication of little ale- 
l^pufes. The tax upon fhops, it was intended, 
fhould be the fame upon all Ihops. It could not 
well have been othcrwife. It would have been 
impolEble to prt^ortion with tolerable exaftnefs 
the tax upon a fhop to the extent of the trade 
carried on in i^ without fuch an inquifition as 
would have been altogether infupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confiderabie, 
it would luvc opprefled the fmall, and forced 
almoA the whole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade; and like all other mo- 
nopoUfts would icon have combined to raife 
their profits much beyond what was neceffary for 
the payment of the tax. The final payment, 
infiead of falling upon the Ihopkeeper, would 
have fallen upon the confumcr, with a confider- 
abie over-charge to the profit of the ihopkeeper. 
For thefe reafons, the project of a tax upon 
fliops was laid afide, and in the room of it was 
fubftituted the fubfidy 1759. 

WsAT in France is called the perfonal taille 
is, perhaps, the moft important tax upon the 
profits of flock employed in agriculture that is 
levied in any part of Europe. 

In the diforderly ftate of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the fo- 
vereign was obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too weak to refufe to pay 
taxes. The great lords, though willing to afiift 

him 
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^ him upon particular emergencies, refuftd to 
fubjed themfelves to any conftant tax, and he 
■was not ftrong enough to force them. The oo- 
cupiers of land all over Europe were, the greater 
part of them, originally bond-men. Through 
the greater part of Europe they were gradually 
emancipated. Some of them acquired the pro- 
perty of landed eftates which they held by fome 
bafe or ignoble tenure, fometimes under the 
king, and fometimes under fome other great 
lord, like the antient copy-holders of England. 
Others, without acquiring the property, obtain- 
ed leafes for terms of years of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord, and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. The great lords feem 
to have beheld the degree of profperity and in- 
dependency which this inferior order of men 
had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and 
contemptuous indignation, and willingly con- 
fented that the fovereign fhould tax them. In 
fome countries this tax wa& confined to the lands 
which were held in property by an ignoble 
tenure; and, in this cafe, the taillewas faid to be 
real- The land-tax eftablilhed by the late king 
of Sardinia, and the taille in the provinces of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Brittany; 
in the generality of Montauban, and in the elec- 
tions of Agen and Condom, as well as in fome other 
diftrifts of France, are taxes upon lands held in 
property by an ignoble tenure. In other countries 
the tax was laid upon the fuppofed profits of all 
thofe who held in farm or leafe lands belonging 
to other people, whatever might be the tenure 

by 
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Isy which the proprietor held them ; and in this ^ 
cafe the taille was faid to be perfonal. In 
the greater part of thofe provinces of France, 
which are called the Countries of Elections, the 
taille is of this kind. The real taille, as it 
is impofed only upon a part of the lands of 
the country, is neceffarily an unequal, but it 
is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is fo 
upon fome occafions. The perfonal taille, as 
it is intended to be proportioned t <5 the profits of 
a certain clafs of people, which can only be 
guelTed at, is neceffarily both arbitrary and un« 
equal. ^ 

In France the perfonal taille at prefent 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities. 
Called the Countries of Eleftions, amounts to 
40,107,239 livres, 16 fous*. The proportion 
in which this fum is affeffed upon.thofe different 
provinces, varies from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 
as well as other circumftances, which may either 
increafe or diminilh their refpeiffive abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of eleftions, and the proportion in which 
the fum impofed upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different eledtions, varies 
likewife from year to year, according to the re- 
ports made to the council concerning their re- 
fpeftive abilities. It feems impofllble that the 
council, with the beft intentions, can ever pro- 

• Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome ii. p. 17. 
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portion with tolerable exadtnefs, either of tholcr 
two affeflments to the real abilities of the pro- 
vince or difttift upon which they are relpedively 
laid. I^orance and mifinformation muft al- 
ways, more or kfs, miflead the mofl. upright 
council. The proportion which each parilh 
ought to fupport of what is afleffed upon the 
whole eledion, and that which each individual 
ought ta fupport of what is afleffed upon his 
particular parflh, are both in the lame manner 
varied, from, year to year, according as circum- 
ftances are fuppofed to require.. Thefe circum- 
ft^es are judged o^ in the one cafe, by the 
©fi^rs of the eledion ; in the other by thofe of 
the parilh ; and both the one and the other are„ 
more or lefs,,undter the direftion Mid influence of 
the intcndanr. Not only ignorance and mifin- 
formation, but friendfliip, party animofity, and 
private refentmcnt, are faid freq.uently to miflead 
fuch affeffors. No man fubjeft to fuch a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is af- 
feffed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is affeffed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought 'to have been exempted j 
or if any perfon. has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both muft pay in the mean time, 
yet if they complain and make good their com- 
plaints, the whole parilh is reimpofed next year 
in order to reimburfp them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent, the col- 
lector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parifli is reimpofed next year in order to 
teimburfe the colledor. If the colleftor himfelf 
7 Ihould 
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fh6uld become bankrupt, the parifh which eledts ^ 
him mud anfwer for his conduft to the receiver- 
general of the eleftion. But, as it might be 
troublefome for the receiver to profecute the 
•Vfhole parifti, he takes at his choice five or fix 
of the richeft contributors, and obliges them to 
make good wb^t had been loft by the infolvency 
of the collector. The parifli is afterwards re- 
impofcd in order to relmburfe thofe five*or fix. 
Such reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the particular year in which they are 
laid on. 

When a tax is impofcd upon the profits of 
ftock in a particular branch of trade, the traders 
are all careful to bring no more goods to market 
than what they can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimburlg them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their docks from the 
trade, and the market is more fparingly fupplied 
than before. The price of the goods rifes, and 
the final payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fumcr. But when a tax is impofed upon the 
profits of ftock employed in agriculture, it is 
not the intereft of the farmers to withdraw any 
part of their ftock from that<empIoyment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation 
6f this land a certain quantity of ftock is nccef- 
fary ; and by withdrawing any part of this nc- 
cclTary quantity, the farmer is not likely to be 
more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In 
order to pay the.tax, it can never be his intereft 
to diminifh the quantity of his produce, nor con- 
X 2 fequently 
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° ^ fequently to fupply the market more fparingly 
» - « than before. The tax, therefore, will never en- 

able him to raife the price of his produce, fo ap 
to reimburfe himfelf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The farmer, how- 
ever, mufl; have his reafonable profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. After the impofition of a tax of this 
kind, Jre can get this reafonable profit only by 
paying lefs rent to the landlord. The more he 
is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the lefs he 
can all'ord to 2^“y in the way of rent. A tax of 
this kind impofed during the currency of a Icafe 
may, no doubt, dillrefs or ruin the farmer. 
Upon the renewal of the leafe it muft always 
fall upon the landlord. 

In the countries where the perfonal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly alTefled iK propor- 
tion to the ftock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, fre- 
quently afraid to have a good team of horfes or 
oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the mean- 
eft and moft wretched inftruments of hulbandry 
that he can. Such is his diftruft in the juftice 
of his aflefifors, that he counterfeits poverty, 
and willies to appear fcarce able to pay any thing, 
for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By 
this miferable policy he does not, perhaps, always 
confult his own intereft in the moft elFeftual man- 
ner j and he probably lofes more by the diminu- 
tion of his produce than he faves by that of his 
tax. Though, in confequence of this wretched 
cultivation the market is, no doubt, fomewhat 

worfc 
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worfe fupplied ; yet the fmall rife of price which 
this may occafion, as it is not likely even to in- 
demnify the farmer for the diminution of his 
produce, it is ftill lefs likely to enable him to 
pay more rent to the landlord. The publick, 
the farmer, the landlord, all fulFer more or lefs 
by this degraded cultivation. That the perfonal 
taille tends, in many different ways, to difcourage 
cultivation, and confequently to dry up the prin- 
cipal fource of the wealth of every great country, 

1 have already had*occafion to obferve in die 
diird book of this inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the fouthern 
provinces of North America, and in the Well 
Indian iflands, annual taxes of fo much a head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon the 
profits of a certain fpecies of flock employed in 
agriculture. As the planters are, the greater part 
of them, both farmers and landlords, the final 
payment of the tax falls upon them in their qua- 
lity of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of fo much a head qpon the bondmen 
employed in cultivation, feem antiently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfifls 
at prefent a tax of this kind in the empire of 
Ruflia. It is probably upon this account that 
poll-taxes of all kinds have often been repre- 
fented as badges of flavery. Every tax, how- 
ever, is to the perfon who pays it a badge, not of 
flavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
fubje£l to government, indeed, but that, as he 
has fome property, he cannot himfelf be the pro- 
perty of a mailer. A poll-tax upon Oaves is 

3 altogether 
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^ altogether different from a poll-tax upon free- 
men. The latter is paid by the perfons upon 
whom it is impofedj the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in mofl cafes 
is both the one and the other j the former, 
though in fome refpedts unequal, different flaves 
being of different values, is in no refpedt arbi- 
trary. Every mafter who knows the number of 
his own flaves, knows exaftly what he has to 
pay. Thofe different taxes, however, being 
called by the fame name, hive been confidere# 
as of the fame nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
men and maid fervants, are taxes, not upon 
flock, but upon expence; and fo far refemble 
the taxes upon confumable commodities. . The 
tax of a guinea a head for every man fervant, 
which has lately been impofed in Great Britain, 
is of the fame kind. It falls heaviefl upon the 
middling rank. A man of two hundred a year 
may keep a fingle man fervant. A man of ten 
thoufand a year will not keep fifty. It does not 
aJEfedl the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of flock in particular 
employments can never affedl the interefl of 
money. Nobody will lend his money for lefs 
interefl to thofe who exercife the taxed, than to 
thofe who exercife jhc untaxed employments. 
Taxes upon the revenue arifing from flock in all 
employments, where the government attempts to 
levy them with any degree of exadlnefs, will, in 
many cafes, fall upon the interefl of money. 

The 
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The Vingtieme, or twentieth penny, in France, 
is a tax of the fame kind with what is called the 
kind-tax in England, and is alTefTed, in the fame 
manner, upon the revenue arifing from land, 
Jioufes, and ftook. So far as it affefts ftock it is 
aflefled, though not with* great rigour, yet with 
much more exaftnefs than that part of the land- 
tax of England which is impofed upon the fame 
fund. 3t, ia many cafes, falls altogether upon 
the intereft of money. Money is frequently 
funk in France upon what are called Contrads 
for the conftitution of a rent ; that is, perpetual 
annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon repayment -of the fum originally advanced, 
Eut of which this redemption is not exigible by 
the creditor except in particular cafes. The 
Vingtieme feems not to have raifed the rate of 
thofe annuities, though it is exadly levied upon 
them alL 


At>PENDix to Articles!, and IL 

^axes upn thj: faptal Value ef Land, Hotijes, and 
Stock. 

WHILE property remains in the pofleflion of 
the fame perfon, whatever permanent taxes may 
have been impoled upon it, they have never 
been intended to dinrtinifh or take away any part 
of its capital value, but only fome part of the 
revenue arifing from it. But when property 
changes hands, when it is tranfmitted either from 
the dead to the living, or fropn ^le living to the 

X 4 living. 
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B 0^0 K living, fuch taxes have frequently been impofed 
upon it as neceffarily take away fonie part of its 
capital value. • 

The transference of all forts of property from 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property, of lands and houfes, from the living to 
the living, are tranfaftions which are in their 
nature either publick and notorious, or fuch as 
cannot be long concealed. Such tranfadtions, 
therefore, may be taxed diredtly. The tranf- 
ference of ftock, or moveable property, from the 
living to the living, by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tranfadlion, and m.ay always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily, therefore, be 
taxed diredtly. It has been taxed indiredtly in 
two diiTerent ways, j firft, by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, fliould 
be written upon paper or parchment which had 
paid a certain damp-duty, otherwife not to be 
valid; fecondly, by requiring, under the like 
penalty of invalidity, that it Ihould be recorded 
either in a publick or fecret regidcr, and by 
impofing certain duties upon fuch regidration, 
Stamp-duties and duties of regidration have 
frequently been impofed likewife upon the deeds 
transferring property of all kinds from the dead 
to the Hying, and upon thofe transferring im- 
moveable property from the living to the living, 
tranfadtions which mjght eafily have been taxed 
diredtly. 

The Viccfima Hereditatum, the twentieth 
penny of inheritances, impofed by Augudus 
upon the antieiit Roirians, was a tax upon the 

transference 
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transference of property from the dead to the c 
living. Dion Caflfius the author who writes 
concerning it the lead indiftindtly, fays, that it 
was impofed upon all fuccefiions, legacies, and 
donations, in cafe of death, except upon thofe to 
the neareft relations, and to the poor. 

Of the fame kind is the Dutch tax upon 
fucceffions -f. Collateral fuccefiions are taxed, 
according to the degree of relation, from five to 
thirty per cent, upon the wliole value of the 
fucceffion. Teftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, are fubjeft to the like duties. 
Thofe from hufband to wife, or from wife to 
hulband, to the fiftieth penny. The Ludluofa 
Ilereditas, the mournful fucceffion of afcendents 
to defcendents, to the twentieth penny only. 
Diredl fucceffions, or thofe of defcendents to 
afcendents, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfc 
with him, is feldorn attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue j by the lofs of his induflry, of liis office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate, of which he may have 
been in pofTelfion. That tax v/ould be cruel and 
oppreffive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them any part of his fucceffion. It may, 
however, fometimes be otherwife with thofe 
children who, in the language of the Roman 


* Lib. 55. See alfo Burman dc Vec^igalibus pop. Rom. 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de T impot du vingticme fur Ics fuc- 
ccfTions. 

\ Memoires conccmant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. 225. 
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^ law^ are faid to be emancipated } in that of the 
Scotch law, to be foris-familiated ; that is, who 
have received their portion, have got families of 
their own, and are fupported by funds feparate 
and independent of thofe of their father. -What- 
ever part of his fucceffion might come to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for- 
tune, and might, therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 
of this kind, be liable to ibme tax. 

The cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living. 
In antient times they conftituted in every part of 
Europe one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vaflai of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year’s 
rent, upon receiving the inveftiture of the eftate. 
If the heir was a minor, the whole rents of the 
eftate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the fuperior without any other 
charge, befides the maintenance of the minor, 
and the payment of the widow’s dower, when 
there happened to be a dowager upon the land. 
When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
called Relief, was ftill due to the fuperior, which 
generally amounted likewife to a year’s rent. A 
long minority, which in the prefent times fo 
frequently difburdens a great eftate of all its in- 
cumbrances, and reftores the family to their 
antient fplendor, could in thofe times have no 
fuch effedt. The waftc, and not the difincum- 

brance 
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brance of the eftate, was the common efteft of a ^ *’• 

long minority. 

• By the feudal law the valTal could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior, who gene- 
rally extorted a fine or compofition for granting 
it. This fine, which was at firft arbitrary, came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the land. In fome coun- 
tries, where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuftoms have gone into difufe, this tax upon the 
alienation of land ftill continues to make a very 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fove- 
reign. In the canton of Berne it is fo high as a 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs ; and a 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones *. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the fale of lands 
is not univerfal, and takes place only in cer- 
tain diftrifts. But if any perfon fells his land, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent, upon the whole price of the fale f. 

Taxes of the fame kind upon the fale either of 
all lands, or of lands held by certain tenures, 
take place in many other countries, and malte a 
more or lefs confiderable branch of the revenue 
of the fovereign. 

Such tranfaftions may be taxed indireftly, by 
means either of ftamp-duties, or of duties upon 
regiftration ; and thofe duties either may or may 
not be proportioned to the value of the fubjeft 
which is transferred. 

^ Memoires concernant les Droits, Sec. tomei. p. 154* 
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® o^d K Jjj Great Britain the ftamp-duties are higher 
or lov/er, not fo much according to the value of 
the property transferred (an eighteen penny or 
half crown ftamp being fufficient upon a bond 
for the largeft fum of money) as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheft do not 
exceed fix pounds upon every foeet of paper, or 
flein of parchment ; and thefe high duties fall 
chiefly upon grants from the crown, and upon 
certain law proceedings, without any regard to 
the value of the fubjedl. There are in Great 
Britain no duties on the regiftration of deeds or 
writings, except the fees of the officers who keep 
the regifterj and thefe are feldom more than a 
reafonable recompence for their labour. The 
crown derives no revenue from them. 

Iw Holland * there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration j which in fome cafes 
are, and in fome are not proportioned to the 
value of the property transferred. All tefta- 
ments muft be written upon ftampt paper, of 
which the price is proportioned to the property 
dilpofed of, fo that there are ftamps which coft 
from three pence, or three ftivers a ftieet, to 
three hundred florins, equal to about twenty- 
feven pounds ten {hillings of our money. If the 
ftamp is of an inferior price to what the teftator 
ought to have made ufe of, his fucceffion is 
confifeated. This is^ over and above all their 
other taxes on fucceffion. Except bills of ex- 
change, and fome other mercantile bills, all 

• MfBjcires coflcernant les Droits, &c. tome ;. p. 223, 224, 
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Other deeds, bonds, and contra&s, are fubject to ^ •** 

a ftamp-duty. This duty, however, does not 
lyfe in proportion to the value of the fubjedt. 

All fales of land and of houfes, and ail mort- 
gages upon either, muft be regiftered, and, upon 
regiftration, pay a duty to the ftate of two and a 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price or of 
the mortgage.* This duty is extended to the 
fale of all fhips and veficls of more than two tons 
burthen, whether decked or undecked. Thefe, 
it feems, are confidered as a fort of houfes upon 
the water. The fale of moveables, v/hen it is 
ordered by a court of juftice, is fjbj.c£t to the 
like duty of two and a half per cent. 

In France there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration. The former are con- 
fidered as a branch of the aides or excife, and in 
the provinces where thofe duties take place, are 
levied by the cxcife officers. The latter are 
conftdered as a branch of the domain of the 
crown, and are levied by a different fet of 
officers. 

Those modes of taxation, by ftamp-duties 
and by duties upon regiftration, are of very 
modern invention. In the courle of little more 
than a century, however, ftamp-duties have, in 
Europe, become almoft univerfal, and duties 
upon regiftration extremely common. There 
is no art which one government fooner learns of 
another than that of draining money from the 
pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall finally as welF as im- 
5 mediately 
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® ^ mediately upon the perfon to whom the property 

is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under the neceffity of felling, and muft, 
therefore, take fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the neceffity of buy- 
ing, and will, therefore, only give fuch a price 
as he likes. He confiders what the land will 
coft him in tax and price together. The more 
he is obliged to pay in the. way of tax, the lefs 
he will be difpofed to give in the way of price. 
Such taxes, therefore, fall almoft always upon a 
neceffitous perfon, and muft, therefore, be fre- 
quently very cruel and oppreffive. Taxes upon 
the fale of new-built houfes, wffiere the building 
is fold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer, becaufe the builder muft generally 
have his profit j otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the 
buyer muft generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon t'ne fale of old houfes, for the fame reafon 
as thofe upon the fale of land, fall generally upon 
the feller ; whom in moft cafes either conve- 
niency or neceffity obliges to fell. The number 
of new-built houfes that are annually brought to 
market, is more or lefs regulated by the de- 
mand. Unlefs the demand is fuch as to aftbrd 
the builder his profit, after paying all expences, 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which happen at any time to come to 
market is regulated by accidents of which the 
greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile 

town. 
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town, will bring many houfcs to fale, which ^ ^ ^ 

muft be fold for what can be got for them. T axes 
upon the fale of ground rents fall altogether 
upon the feller; for the fame reafon as thofe 
upon the fale of land. Stamp duties, and duties 
upon the regiftration of bonds and contrafts for 
borrowed mpney» fall altogether upon the bor- 
rower, and, in fad, are always paid by him. 

Duties of the fame kind upon law proceedings 
fall upon the fuitors. They reduce to both the 
capital value of the fubjed in difpute. The 
more it cofts to acquire any property, the lefs 
muft be the neat value of it when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, fo far as they diminilh the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminilh the 
funds deftined for the maintainanceof produdive 
labour. They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes 
that increafe the revenue of the fpvereign, which 
feldom maintains any unprodudive labourers;, 
at the expence of the capital of the people, 
which maintains none but produdive. 

Such- taxes, even when they are proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred, arc ftill 
unequal ; the frequency of transference not being 
always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties, and duties of regiftration, they are ftill 
more fo. They are in no refped arbitrary, but 
are or may be in all cafes perfedly clear and 
certain. Though they fometimes fall upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay; the time of 

payment 
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® ®v? ^ payment is in moft cafes fufficiendy convenient 
for him. When the.payment.becomesxiy e^ he muft 
in moft cafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little ejcpence, and in genieraJ fubjedt 
the contributors to no other inconyeoiency befides 
always, the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are. not much 
complained of. Thofe of regiftration, which 
they call the Controle, are. They give occa- 
fion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the 
officers of the farmers general who collect the 
tax, which is in a great meafure arbitrary and 
uncertain. In the greater part of the libels 
which have been written againft the prefent 
fyftem of finances in France, the abufes of the 
Controle make a principal article. Uncertainty 
however, does not feem to be neceffarily inherent 
in the nature of fuch taxes. If the popular 
complaints are well founded, the abufe muft: 
arife, not fo much from the nature of the tax, as 
from the want of precifion and diftin&nefs in the 
words of the edidts or laws which impofe it. 

The regiftration of mortgages, and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property, as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the publick. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
publick. All regifters which, it is acknow- 
ledged, ought to be kept fecret, ought certainly 
never toexift. The credit of individuals ought cer- 
tainly never to depend upon fo very flender a fecu- 
rity 
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rity as tfic probity and religion of the inferior ^ 
officers of revenue. But where the fees of re* 
giltration have been made a Iburce of revenue to 
the fovereign, regifter offices have commonly 
been multiplied without cnd> both for the deeds 
which ought to be regiftered, and for thofe which 
ought not. , In France there are feveral different 
forts of fecret regifters. This abufe, though not 
perhaps a neceffary, it muft be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effe£t of fuch taxes. 

Such ftamp-duties as thofe in England upon 
cards and dice, upon news-papers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c. are properly taxes upon con- 
fumption j the final payment falls upon the per- 
fons who ufe or confumc fuch commodities. 
Such ftamp-duties as thofe upon licences to re- 
tail ale, wine and fpirituous liquors, though in- 
tended, perhaps, to fall upon the profits of the 
retailers, are likewife finally paid by the con- 
fumers of thofe liquors. Such taxes, though 
called by the fame name, and levied by the fame 
officers and in the fame manner with the ftamp- 
duties above mentioned upon the transference of 
property, are however of a quite different nature, 
and fall upon quite different funds. 

Article III. 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labour. 

THE wages of the inferior clafles of work- 
men, I have endeavoured to fhow in the nrft 
book, are every where neceffarily regulated by 

VoL. Ill- Y two 
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■ 0^0 K different circumftances ; the demand for la- 
bour, and the ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions. The demand for labour, according fls 
it happens to be either increafing, ftatibnary, or 
declining} or to require an increafing, ftationary, 
or declining population, regulates the fub- 
fiftence of the labourer, and determines in what 
degree it ftiall be, either liberal, moderate, or 
fcanty. The* ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions determines the quantity of money which 
muft be paid to the workman in order to enable 
him, orte year with another, to purchafe this 
liberal, moderate, or fcanty fubfiftence. While 
the demand for labour and the price of provifions, 
therefore, remain the fame, a direft tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effefl: 
than to raife them fomewhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe, for example, that in a particular 
place the demand for labour and the price of 
provifions were fiich, as to render ten (hillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labour } and that a 
tax of one-fifth, or four (hillings in the pound, 
was impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
labour and the price of provifions remained the 
(ame, it would Hill be necelTary that the labourer 
(hould in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten (hilling a week, or 
that after paying the tax he (hould have ten 
(hillings a week fret wages. But in order to leave 
him luch free wages after paying fuch a tax, the 
price of labour muft in that place foon rife, not 
’to' twelve (hillings a week only, but to twelve 
and fixpencc ; that is, in order to enable him to 
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|>ay a tax of one-fifth, his wages muft neccffarily ® ” a p* 
foon rife, not one-fifth part only, but one-fourth; 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the 
wages of labour mufi in all cafes rife, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion; 

If the tax, for example, was one -tenth, the 
wages of labour muft neceflarily foon rife* not 
one tenth part only, but one-eighth, 

A DIRECT tax upon the wages of labour* 
therefore, though the labourer might perhaps 
pay it out of his hand, could not properly be faid 
to be even advanced by him * at leaft if the de- 
mand for labour and the average price of provi- 
fions remained the fame after the tax as before it. 

In all fuch cafes, not only the tax, but fome- 
thing more than the tax, would in reality be 
advanced by the perfon who immediately em- 
ployed him. The final payment would in dif- 
ferent cales fall upon different perfons. The 
rife which fuch a tax might occafion in the wages 
of manufadturing labour would be advanced by 
the mafter manufadturer, who would both be 
entitled., and obliged to charge it, with a profit, 
upon the price of his goods. ' The final payment 
of this rife of wages, therefore, together with 
the additional profit of the mafter manufadturer, 
would fall upon the confumer. The rife which 
fuch a tax might occafion in the wages of coun- 
try labour would be advanced by the farmer, 

..who, in order to maintain the fame number of 
labourers as before, would be obliged to em- 
.ploy a greater capital. In order to get back this 
greater capital, together with the ordinary profits 

y a of 
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BOOK of ftock, it would be neceflary diat he 

retain a larger portion, or what ooanes to the 
fame thing, the price of a larger portion, of the 
produce of the land, and confequently that he 
ihould. pay lefs rent to the landlord. The final 
payment of this rife of wages, therefore, would 
in this cafe fall upon the landloi^, together with 
the additional profit of the farmer who had ad- 
vanced it. In all cafes, a direft tax upon the 
wages of labour muft, in the long run, occafion 
botii a greater reduftion in the rent of land, and 
a greater rife in the price of manufadtured goods, 
than would have followed from the proper afielT- 
ment of a fum equal to the produce of die tax, 
partly upon the rent of land, and partly upon 
confumable commodities. 

If diredSl taxes upon the wages of labour have 
not always occafioned aproportionable rife in thofe 
w.iges, it is becaufe they have generally occafion- 
ed a confiderable fall in the demand for labour. 
The declenfion of induftry, the decreafeof employ- 
ment for the poor, the diminution of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
have generally been the effefts of fuch taxes. In 
confequence of them, however, the price of labour 
muft always be higher than it otherwife woul<i 
have been in tltc adlual ftate of the demand: 
and this enhancement of price, together with the 
profit of thofe who advance it, muft always be. 
finally paid by the landlords and confumers. 

A TAX upon the wages of country labour does 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax ; for the fame reafon that a 

tax 
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upon the. farmers profit does not rajfe that ^ 
price in that proportion. 

‘Absurd and deftruftive as fuch taxes arc, 
however, they take place in many countries. 

In France that part of the taille which is charged 
upon the induftry of workmen and day-labourers 
in country viljages, is properly a tax of this 
1 cind. Their wages are computed according to 
the common rate of the diftrift in which they 
refide, and that they may be as little liable as 
poflible to • any over-charge, their yearly gains 
are eftimated at no more than two hundred 
working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according 
to different circumftances, of which the colleftor 
or the commiflary, whom the intendant appoints 
to affift him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
confcquence of the alteration in the fyftein of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upon the induftry of artificers. 
They are divided into four clafles. The highcft 
tlafs pay a, hundred florins a year^ which, at 
two and twenty-pence halfpenny a florin, amounts 
to 9/. ys. 6 d. The fecond clafs arc taxed at 
feventyj the third at fiftyj and the fourth, com- 
prehendiijg artificers in villages, and the loweft 
clafe of thofe in towns, at twenty-five florins f. 

The recompence of ingenious artills and of 
men of liberal profcfllons, I have endeavoured 
to Ihow in the firft book, ncceflarily keeps a 
certain proportioa to the cnooluments of inferior 

• Memoires.concernant les Droits, &c. torn. ii. p. 108.. 

Id. tom. iii. p.-Sj, 
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BOOK trades. A tax upon this recompcnce, therefore, 
could have no other effeft than to ralfe it fome- 
what higher than in proportion to the tax. If 
it did not rife in this manner, the ingenious arts 
and the liberal profeffions, being no longer upon 
a level with other trades, would be fo much de-f 
fcrted that they would foon return to that level, 
The emoluments of offices are not, like thofe 
pf trades and profeffions, regulated by the free 
competition of the market, and do not, there- 
fore, always bear a juft proportion to wfiat the 
nature of the employment requires. They are, 
perhaps, in moft countries, higher than it re- 
quires ; the perfpns who have the adminiftration 
of government being generally difpofed to re- 
ward both themfelves and their immediate de- 
pendents rather more than enough. The emo- 
luments of offices, therefore, can in moft cafes 
very well bear to be taxed, The perfons, be- 
ilidcs, who enjoy publick offices, efpeciafty the 
more lucrative, are in all countries thp objcfts 
pf general ppvyj and a tax upon their emolu- 
ments, even though jt fhould be fomewhat 
higher than upon any other fort qf revenue, is 
always a very popular tax, In England) for 
example, when by the land-tax every other fort 
of revenue was fuppofpd tP be afTefTed at four 
fliiliings in thp pound, it was very popular to 
Jay a real tax qf fiv;: Shillings and fixpcnce in 
the pound upon the falaries of offices which ex- 
ceeded a hundred pounds a years the penfions qf 
the younger branches of the royal family, the 
|>ay P®ccrs of the army and navy, and a 
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few otlicrs lefs obnoxious to envy excepted. ^ ” a 
There are in England no other direct taxes upon 
: wages of labour. 


Article IV. 

^axes wbith^ it, is intended^ fixntld fall indij^^ 
ently tepsn every different Species ef Revenue. 

THE taxes which, it is intended, fiiould 
fall indifferently upon every different fpccies of 
revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
confuinable commodities. Thcfe muft be paid 
indifferently from whatever revenue the con- 
tributors may poffcfsi from the rent of tlieir 
land, from the profits of their ftock, or from 
the wages of their labour. 


Capitation Taxes. 


CAPITATION taxes, if it is attempted to 
proportion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. 
The Itate of a man’s fortune varies from day to 
day, and without an inquifidon more intolerable 
than any tax, and renewed at Icaft once every 
year, can only he guefled at. His afleffment, 
therefore, muft in moft cafps depend upon the 
good or bad humour of his alfeffors, and muft, 
therefore, be altogether arbitmy and uncertain. 


Capitation taxes,' if th?y are proportioned 
not to the fuppofed fortune, out to the rank of 
contributor, become altogetliet e<)U£d 
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® ^ tfic degrees of fortunp being freqocndy unequal 

in the fame degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempt^ 16 
render them equal* become altogether arbitrary 
and uncertain and if it is attempted to render 
them: certain- and not arbitrary, become alto- 
gether unequal. I^t the tax be light or heavy* 
uncertainty is always a great grievance. In a 
light tax a confiderable degree of inequality may 
be fupportedi in a heavy one it is altogether 
intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place 
in England during the reign of William III. 
the contributors were, the greater part of them, 
alTeffed according to the degree of their rankj 
as dukes, marquifles, earls, vifcounts, barons, 
efquircs, gentlemen, the eldeft and youngeft 
fons of peers, &c. All Ihopkeepcrs and tradef- 
men worth more than three hundred pounds, 
that is, the better fort of them, were fubjeft to 
the fame afleffmentj how great foever might be 
the difference in their fortunes. Their rank was 
more confidered than their fortune. Several of 
thofe who in the firft poll-tax were rated ac- 
cording to their fuppofed fortune, were after- 
wards rated according to their rank. Serjeants, 
attornies, and prodtors at law, who in the firft 
poll-tax were ^efled at three Ihillings in the 
pound of their fuppofed income, were afterwards 
affcfled as gentlemen. In the afleffment of a 
tax wJiich was not very heavy, a confiderable 
degree of inequality had been found Icfs infup- 
portable than any degret of uncertainty. 

In 
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lii the cdpitaciori whicfi has been levJe'd’ in c h p. 
France -without any iriterruptioh Fnce the be- 
ginning' of the prefent century, the higheft 
orders of people are rated according to their 
rank by an invariable tariff ; tbe lower orders of 
people, according to what is fuppofed to be 
their fortune, b(y an affeffment which varies frotti 
year to year. The officers of the king’s court, 
the judges and other officers in the fuperior 
courts of juftice, the officers of the troops, &c. 
arc affeffed in the firft manner. The inferior 
ranks of people in the provinces are affeffed in 
the fecond. In France the great eafily fubmit 
to a conflderable degree of inequality in a tax 
which, fo far as it affefts them, is not a very 
heavy oncj but could not brook the arbitrary 
affeffment of an intendant. The inferior ranks 
of people muff, in that country, fuffer patiently 
the ufage which their fupcriors think proper to 
give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expedled from 
them, or which, it was fuppofed, they might 
have produced, had they been exactly levied. 

In France the capitation always produces the 
fum expefted from it. The mild govertinrtent 
of England, when it affeffed the different ranks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented itfclf with 
Twhat that afleffment happefted to produce? and 
required no compenfation for theTbfs which the 
ftate might iuftaih either by thbfe who could hot 
pay, or by thofe who would not pay (fot there 
were many fuch), ind -who, by the indulgent 

execution 
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* * execution of the law, were not forced to pay. 

The more fevete government of France afleffes 
upon each generality a certain fiatn, which the 
imendant muft find as he can. If any province 
complains of being affeffed too high, it may, in 
the alTcffment of next year, obtain an. abatement 
proportioned to the over-charge of the year 
before : But it muft pay in the mean time. The 
imendiint, in order to he fure of finding the funa 
affefted upon his generality, was impowered to 
aflefs it in a larger fum, that the failure or in- 
ability of fome of the contributors might be 
compenfated by the over-charge of the reft; and 
till 1765, the fixation of this furplus afleflinent, 
wa& left altogether to his diferetion. In that 
year indeed the council aflumed this power to 
itfelf. In die capitation of the provinces, it is 
obferwed by the perfeftly well-informed author 
of the Memoirs upon the impofitions in France, 
the proportion which falls upon the nobility, 
and upon thofe whofe privileges exempt them 
from the taille, is the leaft confidcrable. The 
largeft falls upon thofe fubjedt to the taille, who 
are alTefled to the capitation at fo much a pound 
of what they pay to that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, lb far as tliey are levied 
ftpon the lower ranks of people, are diredb taxes 
upon the wages of labour, and arc attended with 
the inconveniencies of fuch taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expence; 
and, where they are rigoroufly exacted, afford 
a very fure revenue to the ftate. It is upon this 
account chat in countries where the cafe, con^- 

fort. 
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fort, and fecurity of the inferior ranks of people ^ ^ 

are little attended to, capipation taxes are very 
ccannnon. It is in general, however, but a 
fmall part of the publick revenue, which, in a 
great empire, has ever been drawn from iuch 
taxes; and the greateft fum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
fome other way much more convenient to the 
people. 

Taxes upov cortjumaile Commodittes, 

THE impolTibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capitation, 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon confumablc commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, direftly and jjropor- 
tionably, the revenue of its fubje 61 s, endeavours 
to tax it indirectly by taxing their expence, 
which, it is fuppofed, will in moll cafes be 
nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their 
expcnce is taxed by taxing the confumablc com- 
modities upon which it is laid out. 

Consumable commodities are either nece/Ta- 
ries or luxuries. 

By neceffaries I underftand, not only the 
commodities which are indifpenfably neceffary 
for the fupport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable 
people, even of the lowcft order, to be without. 

A linen fhirt, for example, is, ftriCHy fpeaking, 
a neceffary of life. The Greeks and Romans 

lived. 
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BOOK lived, I fuppofe, very comfortably, thoiigb tbfey 
had no linen. But in the prefent times, through 
the greater part of Europe, a creditable 
labourer would be afhamed to appear in pubfick 
without a linen Ihirt, the want of which would ^ 
be Jlippofed to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, no body can 
well Fall into without extreme bad conduft. 
Cuftom, in the fame manner, has rendered lea- 
ther flioes a neceflary of life in England. The 
pooreft creditable perfon of cither fex would be 
alliamed to appear in publick without them. 

In Scotland, cuftom has rendered them a ne- 
ceffary of life to the loweft order of men ; but 
not to the fame order of women, who may, 
without any diferedit, walk about bare-footed. 

In France, they are neceflaries neither to men 
nor to women the loweft rank, of both fexes ap- 
pearing there publickly, without any diferedit, 
fometimes in wooden fhoes, and fometimes bare- 
footed. Under neceflaries therefore, I com- 
prehend, not only thofe things which nature, 
but thofe things which the eftablifhed rules of 
decency have rendered neceflhry to the loweft 
rank of people. All other things, I call 
luxuries j without meaning by this appellation, 
to throw the fmalleft degree of reproach upon 
the temperate ufe of them. Beer and ak, for 
example, in Great 'Britain, and wine, even in 
the wine countries, I call luxuries. A matt of 
any rank may, without any reproadh, abftain 
totally from tailing fuch liquors. Nature docs 

not 
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fiot render them neceflary for the fupport of life; ^ p. 

cuftom no wtere rende:s it indecent to live 
without them. ‘ " 

As die wages of labour arc every where regu- 
lated, partly by the demand for if, .and partly 
by the average price of the necelTaty articles of 
liubfiftencei whatever raifes this average price 
aBiu& neceffarily raife thofe wages, fo that ,the 
labourer may ftill be able to purchafe that quan- 
tity of thofe neceffary articles which the ftate of 
the demand for labour, whether increafing, fta- 
tionary, or declining, requires that he fliould 
have*. A tax upon thofe articles neceflarily 
raifes their price fomewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, becaufe the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, muft generally get it back with a 
profit. Such a tax muft, therefore, occafiona rife in 
the wages of labour proportionable to this rife 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the neceflfaries of 
life, operates exadly in the fame manner as a 
direift tax upon the wages of labour. The la- 
bourer, tliough he may pay it out of his hand, 
cannot, for any confidcrable time at leaft, be 
properly faid even to advance it. It muft always 
-in the long-run be advanced to him by his im- 
mediate employer in the advanced rate of his 
wages. His employer, if he is a manufafturer, 
will charge upon the price of his goods this rife 
of wages, together with a profit; fo that the final 
-payment of thetax, together with this over-charge, 
will fall upon the cynfumcr. If Ins employer is a 
? See Book I. Chap. 8. 

farmer. 
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K farmer* the final payment, together with a like 
over-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land-* 
lord. 

It is otherwife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries j even upon thofe of the poor. The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will not 
neceflarily occafion any rife in the wages of la* 
bour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
a luxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will 
not raife wages. Though it is taxed in England 
at three times, and in France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem to have no 
effe<5t upon the wages of labour. The fame thing 
may be faid of the taxes upon tea and fugar; which 
in England and Holland have become luxuries of 
the lowcft ranks of people ; and of thofe upon 
chocolate, which in Spain is faid to have become 
fo. The different taxes which in Great Britain 
have in the courfe of the prefent century been 
impofed upon fpirituous liquors, are not fuppofed 
to have had any effedt upon the wages of labour. 
The rife in the price of porter, occafioned by an 
additional tax of three Ihillings upon the barrel 
of ftrong beer, has not raifed the wages of com* 
mon labour in London. Thefe were about eigh- 
teen-pence and twenty-pence a day before the 
tax, and they are not more now. 

The high price of fuch commodities docs not 
neceflarily diminilh the ability of the inferior 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon the 
fober and induftrious poor, taxes upon fuch com- 
modities adb as fumptuary laws, and difpofc them 
either to moderate, or to refrain altogether from 

the 
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tilt ufe of fuperfluides which they can no longer ^ 
eafily afford. Their ability to bring op families, 
si» confequence of this forced frugality, inftead 
of being dinninilhed, is frequently, perhaps, in- 
creafed by the tax. It is the fober and induftri- 
ous poor who generally bring up the mofl: nume- 
rous fanrilies, and who principally fupply the 
demand for ufcfui labour. All the poor indeed 
arc not fober and induftrlous, and the difiblutc 
and difordcrly might continue to indulge ihem- 
fclves in the ufe of fiicti consmodities after this 
rife of price in the fame manner as before; with- 
out regarding the diftrcls which this indulgence 
might bring upon their families. Such difordcrly 
perfons, however, feldom rear up numerous fa- 
milies; riieir children generally j>erilhlng from 
ncgleft, mifmanagement, and the fcantinels or 
unwholefomcnefs of their food. If by the ftrengrk 
of their conftitution they furvive the hardlhips 
to which the bad condufl: of their parents expofes 
them ; yet the example of that bad conduiSt com- 
monly corrupts their morals; fo that, inftead of 
being afeful to fociety by thvir induftry, they 
become ptiblick nuifances by their vices and dii- 
orders. Though the advanced price of the 
luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
fomewhat the diftrefs of fuch difordcrly families, 
and thereby diminifti fomewhat their ability to 
bring up children ; it would not probably di- 
<nini(h much the uleful population of the country. 

Amy rife in the average price of neccflarles, 
lanlefs it is compenfated by a proportionable rife 
in the wages of labour, mull: neceffarily dj)rdnilh 
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® more or lefs the ability thjB poor CO 

up nunierous families and confe^aencjiy .co 
ply the demand for u^ul labour $ whia 
be the Hate of that dern^d, wheth^ i 
ftationsu-y, or declining^ or fuch as requires 
increafing, ftationary, or declining populatioti, 
.Takes upon luxuries have no tendency to 
the price of ahy other commodities except than 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necef* 
faries, by raifing the wages of labour, neceflariiy 
tend to raife the price of all manufadtures, and 
confequently to diminilh the extent of their fale 
and confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are 
finally paid by the confumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall in- 
differently upon every fpecies of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of ftock, and the 
rent of land. T axes upon necclfaries, fo far as 
they aftedt the labouring poor, arc finally paid, 
partly by landlords in the diminifhed rent of 
their lands, and partly by rich confumers, 
whether landlords or others, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods j and always with 
a confiderable over-charge. The advanced 
price of luch manufactures as are real neceifaries 
of life, and are deilined for the confumption of 
the poor, of coarfe woollens, for example, muff 
be compenfated to the poor by a farther ad- 
vancement of their wages. The middling and 
fuperior ranks of people, if they underftood their 
own intereft, ought always to oppofe,«]l taxes 
upon the ncceflaries of life, as well as all diredt 
taxes upon the wages of labour. The final pay- 
3 menc 
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ijicnt of bodi the one and the other fal^s alto- ^ p. 
gether upon themfelves, and always with a con- 
fiderablc over-charge. They fall hcavieft upon 
die landlords, who always pay in a double ca- 
pacityj' in that of landlords, by the redu<9tion of 
their rents and in that of rich confymers, by the 
increafc of their expence. The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Dtftker, that ecrtairi taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the neceflaries of 
life; In the price of leather, for example, you 
muft pay, not only for the tax upon the leather 
of your own fhoes, but for a part of that upon 
thofe of the Ihoe-maker and the tanner. You 
muft pay too for the tax upon the fait, upon the 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
confume while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather, which the falt- 
maker, the foap-maker, and the candle-maker 
confume while employed in their fervice. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
the neceffaries of life are thofe upon the four 
commodities juft now mentioned, fait, leather, 
foap, and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and a very univerfal 
fubjcil of taxation. It was taxed^among the 
Romans, and it is fo at prefent in, I believe, 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually 
Gonfumed by any individual is fo fmall, and 
may be purchafed fo gradually, that nobody, it 
feems to have been thought, could feel very 
fenfibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It i» 

Vot. III. Z in 
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BOOK jij England taxed at three Ihillihgs and four- 
pence a bufhel; about three times the original 
price of the commodity. In fome other couiv- 
tries the tax is ftill higher. Leather is a real 
necelTary of life. The ufe of linen renders foap 
fuch. In countries •where the winter nights atre- 
long, candles are aneceflary inftrument of trade. 
I^eather and foap are in Great ilritain taxed at 
three halfpence a, pound j candles at a penny; 
taxes which, upon the original price of leather, 
may amount to about eight or ten per cent.; 
upon that of foap to about twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. ; and upon that of candles to- 
about fourteen of fifteen per cent.; taxes which, 
though lighter than that upon fait, are ftill very 
heavy. As all thofe four commodities are real 
neceffaries of life, fuch heavy taxes upon them 
inuft increafe fomewhat the expence of the fober 
and induftrious poor, and muft confequently 
raife more or lefs the wages of their labour. 

In a country where the winters are fo cold as 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that fsafon, in 
the ftrifteft fenfe of the word, a neceflary of life, 
not only for the purpofe of dreffing viftuals, but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within doors; and 
coals are tlJf cheapeft of all fuel. The price of 
fuel has fo important an influence uj3on that of 
labour, that all oveB Great Britain manufadtures 
have confined themfelves principally to the corf 
countries ; other parts of the country, on accemnt 
of the high price of this neceflary article, not 
being able to ■work fo cheap. In fome manu-- 
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fafhurcs, befides, coal is a necelTary inftrument ^ 
of trade; as in thofe of glafs, iron, and all other 
rnetals. If a bounty could in any cafe be rea- 
fonable, it might perhaps be fo upon the tranf- 
portation of coals from thofe parts of the coun- 
try in which they abound, to thofe in which they 
are wanted. But the legiflature, inftead of a 
bounty, has impofed a tax ‘of three fliillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coaftways; 
which upon moft forts of coal is more than fixty 
per cent, of the original price at tiie coal-pit. 
Coals carried either by land or by inland navi- 
gation pay no duty. Where they are naturally 
cheap, they are confumed duty free: Where 
they are naturally dear, they are loaded with a 
heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raife the price of 
fubfiftence, and confequently the wages of la- 
bour, yet they afford a confiderable revenue to 
government, which it might not be eafy to find 
in any other way. There may, therefore, be 
good reafons for continuing them. The bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, fo far as it tends 
in the a£lual ftate of tillage to raife the price of 
that neceffary article, produces all the like bad 
effedts; and inftead of affording any revenue, 
frequently occafions a very great expence to 
government. The high duties upon the import- 
ation of foreign corn, which in years of mode- 
rate plenty amount to a prohibition; and the 
abfolute prohibition of the importation either 
of live cattle or of fait prpvifions, which takes 
place in the ordinary ftate of the law, and which, 
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on account of the fcarcity, is at prefent fufpentf- 
ed for a limited time with regard to Ireland and 
the Britilh plantations, have all the bad effe^ 
of taxes upon the neceffaries of life, and produce 
no revenue to government. Nothing feems ne- 
ceflary for the repeal of fuch regulations, but to 
convince the publick of the futility of that 
fyftem in confequence of which they have been 
eftablifhed. 

Taxes upon the neceflaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked 
at the oven, take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
in towns is fuppofed to be doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In lieu of apart of them, the people 
who live in the country pay every year fo much 
a head, according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten bread, pay three gilders fifteen ftivers; 
about fix Ihillings and ninepence halfpenny, 
Thefe, and fome other taxes of the fame kind, 
by raifing the price of labour, are faid to have 
ruined die greater part of the manufafturcs of 
Holland *. Similar taxes, though not quite fo 
heavy, take place in the Milanefe, in the ftates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma,^^ Placentia, and Guaftalla, 
and in the ecclefiaftical ftate. A French f author 

• Meaioires concernant les Droits, &c. p. 210, aii. 

f Le Reformateur. 
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of fome note has propofed to reform the finances ® 
of his country, by fubftituting in the room of 
the greater part of other taxes, this moft ruinous 
of all taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
Cicero, which' has not fometimes been afierted 
by fome philofophers. 

Taxes upon Ijutchers meat areftill more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
neceflary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers 
meat, afford the moft plentiful, the moft whole- 
fome, the moft nourifliing, and the moft in- 
vigorating diet. Decency no where requires 
that any man ftiould eat butchers meat, as it in 
moft places requires that he fhould wear a linen 
fhirt or a pair of leather fhoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necef- 
faries or luxuries, may be taxed in two different 
ways. The confumer may either pay an annua! 
fum on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind; or the goods may be taxed 
while they remain in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the confumer. 
The confumable goods which laft a confiderable 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
moft properly taxed in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy, in the other. The coach-tax 
and plate-tax are examples of the former method 
Z 3 of 
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BOOK of impofmg ; The greater part of the other 
duties of excife and cuftorAs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, laft 
ten or twelve years. It might be taxed, once 
for all, before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach-maker. But it is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay fou/ pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to 
pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach-maker; or a fum 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coll him 
during the time he iifes the fame' coach. A 
fervice of plate, in the fame manner, may laft 
more than a century. It is certainly eafier for 
the, confumer to pay five lliillings a year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent, 
of the value, than to redeem this long annuity 
at five and twenty or thirty years purchafe, 
which would enhance the price at Icaft five and 
twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes 
which affeft houfes are certainly more conve- 
niently paid by moderate annual payments, than 
by a heavy tax of equal value upon the firft 
building or fale of the houfe. 

It was the well-known propofal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
very fpeedy, Ihould be taxed in this manner; 
the dealer advancing nothing, but the confumer 
paying a certain annual fum for the licence to 
confume certain goods. The objeft of his 
jfeheme was to promote all the different branches 
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of foreign trade, particularly the carrying trade, ^ h p. 
hy taking away all duties upon importation and 
opportation, and thereby enabling the merchant 
to eniploy his whole capital and credit in the pur- 
chafe of goods and the freight of Ihips, no part 
of either being diverted towards the advancing 
of taxes. The projedt, however, of taxing, in 
this manner, g9ods of immediate or fpeedy con- 
fumption, feems liable to the four following 
very important objedtions. Firft, the tax would 
be more unequal, or not lb well proportioned 
to the expence and confumption of the different 
contributors, as in the way in wliich it is com- 
monly impofed* The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
Ipirituous liquors, which are advanced by the 
dealers, are finally paid by die different con- 
fumers exadtly in proportion to their refpedlive 
confumption- But if the tax w:ifi to be paid by 
purchafing a licence to drink thqfe liquors, the 
fober would, in proportion to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
confumer. A family which exercifed great 
hofpitalicy would be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guefts. Se- 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an 
annual, half-yearly, or quarterly licence to con- 
fume certain goods, would diminifh very much 
one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon 
goods of fpeedy confumption j the juece-meal 
payment. In the price of three-penc e halfpenny, 
which is at prefent paid for a pot of porter, the 
■different taxes tipon malt, liops, and beer, to- 
gether with tltc extraordinary profit which tJie 
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brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half? 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, 
he contents himfelf with a pint, and, as a penny 
faved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing 
by his temperance. He pays the tax piece- 
meal, as he can afford to pay 'it, and when he 
pan afford to pay itj and every aft of payment 
is perfeftly voluntary, and what he can avoid 
if he chufes to do fo. Thirdly, fuch taxes 
would operate iefs as fumptuary laws. When 
the licence was once purchafed, whether the 
purchafer drunk much or drunk little, his tax 
would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
was to pay all at once, by yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at prefent pays, with little or no inconveniency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch perirrd of time, the 
fum might frequently diftrefs him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, it feems evi- 
dent, could never, without the moft grievous 
oppreflion, produce a revenue nearly equal tp 
what is derived from the prefent mode without 
any oppreflion. In feveral countries, however, 
commodities of an immediate or very fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner. In Hol^ 
land, people pay fo much a head for a licence tp 
drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far as it is confumed in farm- 
houfes and country villages, is there levied 
the fame manner. 
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The duties of excife are impofed cliiefly upon ^ 
goods of home produce deftined for home con- 
fymption. They are impofed only upon a few 
forts of goods of the moft general ufe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning the 
goods which are fubje6l to thofe duties, or 
concerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubjeft to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties abovementioned, upon 
fait, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. 

The duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of excife. They feem to have been 
called cuftoms, as denoting cuftomary payments 
which had been in ufe from time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally confidered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, mer- 
chants, like all the other inhabitants of burghs, 
were confidered as little better than emancipated 
bondmen, whofe perfons were defpifed, and 
whofe gains were envied. The great nobility, 
who had confented that the king fhould tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not un- 
willing that he ftiould tallage likewife thofe of 
an order of men whom it was much lefs their 
intereft to proteft. In thofe ignorant times, it 
was not underftood, that the profits of mer- 
chants are a fubjedt not taxable direftly j or that 
the final payment of all fuch taxes muft fall, 
with a confiderable over-charge, upon the con- 
fumers. 
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B 0^0 K The gains of alien merchants were looked 
upon more unfavourably than thofe of Englilh 
merchants. It was natural, therefore, thatthqfe 
of the former fliould be taxed more heavily than 
thofe of the latter. This difl:in<5tion between 
the duties upon aliens and thofe upon Englifli 
merchants, which was begun from ignorance, 
has been continued from the fpifit of monopoly, 
or in order to give our own merchants an ad- 
vantage both in the home and in the foreign 
market. 

With this diftinftion, the ancient duties of 
cuftoms were impofed equally upon all forts of 
goods, necelTaries as well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well as goods imported. Why 
ihould the dealers in one fort of goods, it feems 
to have been thought, be more favoured than 
thofe in another ? or why Ihould the merchant 
exporter be more favoured than the merchant 
importer ? 

The ancient cuttoms were divided into three 
branches. The firft, and perhaps the moft an- 
cient of all thofe duties, was that upon wool and 
leather. It feems to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufacture came to be eflablilhed in England, 
left the king Ihould lofe any part of his cuftoms 
upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, 
a like duty w'as impolied upon them. The other 
two branches were, firft, a duty upon wine, 
which being impofed at fo much a ton, was 
palled a tonnage; and, fecondly, a duty upon 
all other goods, which, being impofed at fo 

much 
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tnuch a pound of their Tuppofed value; was calle4 chap. 
a poundage. In the forty-feventh year of Ed'^- 
ward III. a duty of fixpence in the pound was 
impofed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubjedt to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth of Richard II. this duty was railed 
to one ftiilling‘*in the pound; but three years 
afterwards, it was again reduced to fixpence. 

It was raifed to eight-pence in the fecond year 
of Henry IV.; and in the fourth year of the . 
fame prince, to one ftiilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty con- 
tinued at one Ihilling in the pound. The duties 
of tonnage and poundage were generally granted 
to the king by one and the fame aft of parlia- 
ment, and were called the Subfidy of Tonnage 
and Poundage. The fubfidy of poundage hav- 
ing continued for fo long a time at one Ihilling 
in the pound, or at five per cent. ; a fubfidy 
came, in the language of the cuftoms, to de- 
note a general duty of this kind of five per 
cent. This fubfidy, which is now called the 
Old Subfidy, Hill continues to be levied accordr 
ing to the book of rates eftablilhed in the 
twelfth of Charles II. The method of afcerr 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods 
fubjeft to this duty, is faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impofed by 
the ninth and tenth of William III., was an ad- 
ditional five per cent, upon the greater part of 
goods. The one-third and the two-third fub- 
fidy made up between them another five per 

cent. 
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ixnt. of which they were proportionable parts. 
The fubfidy of 1747 made a fdnrth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods ;■ and that of 
i759>- a .fifth upon J fome particular forts of 
goodsv . Befides thofe five fubfidies, a great va^ 
riety of other duties have occafionally been im- 
pofed upon particular forts of goods, in order 
fometimes to relieve the exigencies of the ftate, 
and fometimes to regulate the trade of the coun- 
try, according to the principles of the mercantile 
fyftem. 

That fyftem has come gradually more and 
more into fafliion. The old fubfidy was impoled 
indiiferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionally impofed upon particular forts of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions, been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufacture, have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In moft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too, fometimes of the 
whole, and, in moft cafes, of a part of the duties 
which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upon their export- 
ation^ Only half the duties impofed by the old 
fubfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation :■ but the whole of thofe impofed by 
<he latter fubfidies and other impofts arc, upon 

the 
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the grater part of goods, drawn- back in' the ® **,* ^ 
fame manner. This growing favour of deport- 
ation, and difeOuragement of importation, have 
fuffered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of fomc manufa(£tures. 

Thefe, our merchants and manufadturers arc 
willing fhould come as cheap as polTiblc to 
xhemlelves, and'as dear as pofllble to their rivals 
and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, fometimes al- 
lowed to be imported duty free ; Spanifli wool, 
for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, 
and of thofe which are the peculiar produce of 
our colonies, has fometimes been prohibited, 
and fometimes fubjedled to higher duties. The 
exportation of Englilli wool has been prohibited. 

That of beaver fleins, of beaver wool, and of 
gum Senega, has been fubjedted to higher du- 
ties } Great Britain, by the conqueft of Canada 
and Senegal, having got almoft the monopoly of 
thofe commodities. 

That the mercantile fyftem has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of 
the people, to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, I have endeavoured 
to fhew in the fourth book of this inquiry. It 
feems not to have been more favourable to the 
revenue of the fovereign i fo far at Icart as that 
revenue depends upon the duties of cufloms. 

In confequence of that fyftem, the importation 
of feveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
altogether. This prohibition has in fome cafes 
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BOOK entirely prevented, a^d in others has very much 
diminifhed the importation of thofe commo- 
dities, by reducing the importers to the necefiky 
of fmuggling. It has entirely prevented the 
importation of foreign woollens ; and it has very 
much diminifhed that of foreign filks and vel- 
vets. In both cafes it has entirely annihilated 
the revenue of cuftoms which might have been 
levied upon fuch importation. 

The high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difcourage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage fmuggling j and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuftoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetick of the cuftoms two and two, inftead 
of making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfeftly true with regard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed, 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us, in 
many cafes, to employ taxation as an inftrument, 
jiot of revenue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are fometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufadtures, and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods, have, given occafion to many 
frauds, and to a fpecies of fmuggling more 
deftrudtive of the publick revenue than any 
other. In order to obtain the bounty or draw- 
back, the goods, it is well known, are fometimes 
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fhipped and fent to fea ; but foon afterwards 
clandeftinely relanded in fome other part of the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of 
cuftoms occafioned by bounties and drawbacks, 
of which a great part are obtained fraudulently, 
is very great. The grofs produce of the cuf- 
toms in the year which ended on the 5th of 
January i755> tifnounted to 5,068,000/. The 
bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167,800/. The drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and drawbacks 
together, amounted to 2,324,600/. In conlc- 
quence of thei'c deductions the revenue of the 
culloms amounted only to 2,743,400/. ; from 
which, deducting 287,900/. for the cxnence of 
management in f.ilaries and other incidents, the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms fer that year comes 
out to be 2,455,500/. The cxpence of manage- 
ment amounts in tills manner "to between five 
and fix per cent, upon the grofs revenue of the 
cuftoms, and to fomething more than ten per 
cent, upon what remains of that rev'cnuc, after 
deducting what is paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoft alf 
goods imported, our merchant importers fmuggle 
as much, and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
eptry of more than they export ; fometimes out 
of vanity, and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
which pay no duty j and fometimes to gain a 
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^ bounty or a drawback. Our exports, in confe-^ 
quence of thefe different frauds, appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance opr 
imports; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profpcrity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, uniefs particularly ex- 
empted, and fuch exemptions 'are not very nu- 
merous, are liable to fome duties of cuftoms. 
If any goods are imported not mentioned in the 
book of rates, they are taxed at 4J. for 

every twenty {hillings value, according to the 
oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five fub- 
fidies, or five poundage duties. The book of 
rates is extremely comprehenfive, and enu- 
merates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little ufed, and therefore not well known. It is 
upon this account frequently uncertain under 
what article a particular fort of goods ought to 
be claffed, and confequently what duty they 
ought to pay. •Miftakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoufe officer, and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble, expence, and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpi- 
cuity, precifion, and diftinClnefs, therefore, the 
duties of cuftoms are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 

In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the publick 
revenue in proportion to their refpeftive expence, 
it does not feem neceffary that every fingle 
article of that expence Ihould be taxed. The 
revenue;' which is levied by the duties of excile, 
4 is 
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is fuppofed to fall as equally upon the contri- 
butors as that which is levied by the duties of 
cuftoms } and the duties of exclle are impofed 
upon a few articles only of the moft general ufe 
and confumption. It has been the opinion of 
many people, that, by proper "management, the 
duties of cuftoms might likewife, without any 
lofs to the publibk revenue, and with great ad- 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined to a few 
articles only. 

The foreign articles, of the moft general ufe 
and confumption in Great Britain, feem at pre- 
fent to confift chiefly in foreign wines and bran- 
dies ; in fome of the produftions of America and 
the Weft Indies, fugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, &c. and in fbme of thofe of the Eaft Indies, 
tea, coffee, china-ware, fpiceries of all kihds, 
feveral forts of piece-goods, &c. Thefd^differ- 
ent articles afford, perhaps, at prefent, the greater 
part of the revenue which is drawn from the 
duties of cuftoms. The taxes which at prefent 
fubfift upon foreign manufaftures, if you except 
thofe upon the few contained in the foregoing 
•enumeration, have the greater part of tliem been 
impofed for the purpofe, not of revenue, but of 
monopoly, or to give our own merchants an 
advantage in the home market. By removing 
dl prohibitions, and by fubjefting all foreign 
manufactures to fuch moderate taxes, as it was 
found from experience afforded upon each' 
article the greateft revenue to the publick, our 
own workmen might ftill have a cohfiderable 
advantage in the home market, and many ar-- 
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i 0^0 K tides, fome of which at prefent afford no reve- 
nue to government, and others a very incon- 
fiderable one, might afford a very great one. " 

High taxes, fometimes by diminifhing the 
confumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging fmuggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to government than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

When the diminution of reveifhe is the effeft 
of the diminution of confumption, there can be 
but one remedy, and that is the lowering of the 
tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the 
effeft of the encouragement given to fmuggling, 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways ; either 
by dimiuifhing the temptation to fmuggle,. or by 
increafing the difficulty of fmuggling. The 
temptation to fmuggle can be diminilhed Only 
by the lowering of the tax j and the difficulty of 
fmuggling can be increafed only by cftablifhing 
that fyflem of adminiftration which is rrtoft 
proper for preventing it. 

The excife laws, it appears, I believe, from 
experience, obftrudt and embarrafs the opera- 
tions of the fmuggler much more cffeftually 
than thofe of the ctiftoms. By introducing into 
the cuftoms a fyflem pf adminiftration as Hmilar 
to that of the excife as the nature of the different 
duties will admit, the difficulty of fmuggling 
might be very much increafed. This alteration, 
it has been fuppofed by rrtany people, might very 
eafily be brought sftiouty 

Th* 
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The iiliporter of commodities liablfe to any 
■duties of cuftoms, it has been faid^ might at his 
Option be allowed either to carry them to his 
Own private warehoufe, of to lodge them in a 
warehoufe provided either at his own expence or 
at that of the publicki but under the key of the 
cuftomhoufe ofljcer, and never to be opened but 
in his prefence. If the merchant carried them 
to his own private warehoufe, the duties to be 
immediately paid, and never afterwards to be 
drawn back; and that warehoufe to be at all 
times fubject to the vifit and examination of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, in order to afeertain how far 
the quantity contained in it correlponded with 
that for which the duty had been paid. If he 
carried them to the-publick warehoufe, no duty 
to be paid till they were taken out for home 
confumption. If taken out for exportation, 
to be duty-free ; proper fecurity being always 
given that they Ihould be fo exported. The 
dealers in thofe particular commodities, either 
by wholefale or retail, to be at all times fubjcct 
to the vifit and examination of the cuftomhoufe 
officer; and to be obliged tojuftify by proper 
certificates the payment of the duty upon the 
whole quantity contained in their Jhops or ware- 
houfes. What are called the excife-duties upon 
rum imported are at prefent levied in this man- 
ner, and the fame fyftem of adminiftraticn might 
perhaps be extended to all duties upon goods 
imported ; provided always that thofe duties 
were, like the duties of excife, confined to a few 
forts of goods of the moft gencr^ tife and con- 
A a a fumption. 
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0^0 . K fumption. If they were extended to alimoft all 
forts of goods, as at prefent, publlck warehoufes 
of fufEcient extent could not eafily be provided^ 
and goods of a very delicate nature, or of which 
the prefervatipn required much care and atten- 
tion, could not fafely be trufted by the merchant 
in any warehoufe but his own. 

If by fuch a fyftem of admirtiftration fmug- 
gling, to any conliderable extent, could be pre- 
vented even under pretty high duties j and if every 
duty was occafionally either heightened or lower- 
ed according as it was moft likely, either the one 
way or the other, to afford the greateft revenue 
to the ftate ; taxation being always employed as 
an inftrument of revenue and never of monopoly* 
it feems not improbable that a revenue, at leaft 
equal to the prefent neat revenue of the cuftoms, 
might be drawn from duties upon the importa- 
tion of only a few forts of goods of the moft 
general ufe and confumption j and that the 
duties of cuftoms might thus be brought to the 
falne degree of fimplicity, certainty, and preci- 
fton, as thofe of excife. What the revenue at pre- 
fent lofes, by drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of foreign goods which are afterv'ards relanded 
and confumed at home, would under this fyftem 
be faved altogether. If to this faying, which 
.would alone be very conliderable, was added the 
abolition of all bounties upon the exportation of 
bome-produce * in all cafes in which thofe boun- 
ties were not in reality drawbacks of fome duties 
of cxcife which had before been advanced * it 
cannot well be doubted but that the neat revenue 
8 of 
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of cuftoms might, after an alteration of this kind, 
be fully equal to what it had ever been before. 

* If by fuch a change of fyftem the publick re- 
venue fuffered no lofs, the* trade and manufac- 
tures pf the country would certainly gain a very 
confiderable advantage. The trade in* the com- 
modities not taxed, by far the greateft number, 
would be perfeftly free, and might be carried on 
to and from all parts of the world with every 
poffible advantage. Among thofe commodities 
would be comprehended all the neceffaries of life, 
and all the materials of manufa£ture. So far as the 
free importation of the neceffaries of life reduced 
their average money price in the home market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but with- 
out reducing in any refpeft its real recompence. 
The value of money is in proportion to the 
quantity of the neceffaries of life which it will 
purchafo. That of the neceffaries of life is alto- 
gether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had for them. The reduftion in 
the money ^rice of labour would neceffarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
hpme-manufaftures, which would thereby gain 
fome advantage in all foreign markets. The 
price of fome manufadtures would be reduced in 
a ftill greater proportion by the free importation 
of the raw materials. If raw filk could be im- 
ported from China and Indoftan duty-free, the 
filk manufadburers in E^land could greatly uh- 
derfell thofe of bot^ France and Italy. There 
would be no occadon to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign filks and velvets. The cheapnefs 
A a 3 o£ 
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of their goods woul4 fecure to our own work- 
men, not only the pofleffion of the home, fc>ut a 
very great command of the foreign rnarketi 
Even the trade in th(P commodities taxed would 
be carried on with rnych rnore advantage than at 
prefent. Jf thole commodities were delivered 
out of the publick warelxotife for foreign ex- 
portation, being in this cafe exetnpted from all 
taxes, the trade in them would be perfeftly free. 
The carrying trade in all forts of goods would 
vnder this fyftem enjoy every pollible advantage. 
If thofe commodities were delivered out for home- 
ponfumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
felling his goods, either to fome dealer, or to 
fome confumer, he could always afford to fell 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to ad- 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under 
the fame taxes, the foreign trade of confumption 
even in the taxed commodities, might in this 
jnanner be carried on with much more advantage 
than it can at prefent. * 

It was the objedt of the famous excife fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablilh, with regard 
to wine and tobacco, a fyftem not very unlike 
that which is here propqfed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two commodities only; it 
was generally fuppofed to be meant as an in- 
frodudtion iro a more extenfive fcheme of the 
fame kind. Fadtion, <lbmbined with the intereft 
pf fmuggling merchants, raffed fo violent, though 
fp unjuft,, a clamour againft that bill, that the 

miniftcr 
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minifter thought proper to drop icj and from a 
■dread of exciting a clamour of the fame kind, 
none of his fuccelTors have dared to refume the 
jft-oje£t. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported 
for home-confumption, though they fometimes 
fall upon the poor, fall principally upon people 
of middling oi; more than middling fortune. 
Such are, for example, the duties upon foreign 
wines, upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar, &c. 

T HE duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce deftined for home-confumption, fall 
pretty equally upon people of all ranks in propor- 
tion to their refpedtive expence. The poor pay the 
duties upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their 
own confumption : The rich, upon both their 
own confumption and that of their fervants. 

The whole confumption of the inferior ranks 
of people, or of thofe below the middling rank, 
it muft be obferved, is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the 
middling r^nk. The whole expence of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the fuperior 
ranks. In the firft place, almoft the whole capi- 
tal of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
productive labour. Secondly, a great part of 
the revenue ariling from both the rent of land 
and the profits of ftock, is annually diftributed 
among the /ame rank, in the wages and main- 
tenanoc of menial fervants,^ and other unproduc- 
tive labourers. Thij^ly, fome part of the profits 
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B 0^0 K Qf ftock belongs to the fame rank, as a revenue 
arifing from the employment of their fmall capi- 
tals. The amount of the profits annually mac^e 
by fmall fhopkeepers, tradefmen, and retailers 
of all kinds, is every where very confiderable, 
and makes a very confiderable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly, and laftly, fome 
part even of the rent of land belengs to the fame 
rank ; a confiderable part to thofe who are 
fomewhat below the middling rank, and a fmall 
part even to the loweft rank ; common labourers 
fometimes poffeffing in property an acre or two 
of land. Though the expence of thofe inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them indi- 
vidually, is very fmall, yet the whole mafs of it, 
taking them colledtively, amounts always to by 
much the largeft portion of the whole expence of 
the focietyj what remains, of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country for 
the confumption of the fuperior ranks, being al- 
ways much lefs, not only in quantity but in va- 
lue. The taxes upon expence, therefore, which 
fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks of 
people, upon the fmallcr portion of the annual 
produce, are likely to be much lefs produdbive 
than, either thofe which fall indifferently upon 
the cxpence of all ranks, or even thofe which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks j than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. Thaexcife upon 
the materials and jaanufadture of home-made 
fermented and fpirituous Ijguors is accordingly, 
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all the different taxes upon expenee, by far ® 
the moft productive ; and this branch of the cx- 
cife falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
the expence of the comiTion people, In the year 
which ended on ■che 5th of July 1775, the grofs 
produce of this branch of the excife amounted to 
3,34.1,837/. 9J. 9//. 

It muft always be remembered, however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expence 
of the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to 
be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon 
their necefiary expence would fall altogether 
upon the fuperior ranks of people ; upon the 
fmaller portion of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such a tax muft in all cafes 
cithcr^raife the wages of labour, or leften the de- 
mand for it. It could not raife tlie v/ages of la- 
bour, without throwing the final payment of the 
tax upon the fuperior ranks of people. It could 
not leffen the demand for labour, without leflen- 
ing the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, the fund from which all taxes 
muft be finally paid. Whatever might be the 
ftate to which a tax of this kind reduced the de- 
mand for labour, it muft always raife wages 
higher than they otherwife would be in that 
ftate ; and the final payment of this enhancCTnent 
of wages muft in ail cafes fall upon the fuperior 
ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and fpiritiious li- 
quors diftilled, not for fale, but for private vSe, 
are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of 
excife. This exetqption, of which thS objeft is 
to fave private families from the odious vifit and 

examination 
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B 0^0 K examination of the tax-gatherer, occafions |hc 
burden of thofe duties to fall frequently much 
lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is 
not, indeed, very common to diftil for private 
ufe, though it is done fometimcs. But in the 
country, many middling and aimoft all rich and 
great families brew their own beer. Their ftrong 
beer, therefore, cofts them eight iliillings a bar- 
rel lefs than it cofts the common brewer, who 
muft have his profit upon the tax, as well as upon 
all the other expence which he advances. Such 
families, therefore, muft drink their beer at leaft 
nine or ten fhillings a barrel cheaper than any 
liquor of the fame quality can be drunk by the 
common people, to whom it is everywhere more 
convenient to buy their beer, by little and little, 
from the brewery or the ale-houfe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufc of a 
private family, is not liable to the vifit or exa- 
mination of the tax-gatherer j but in this cafe 
the family muft compound at feven Ihillings and 
fixpence a head for the tax. Seven fhillings and 
fixpence are equal to the excife upon ten bufhels 
of malt ; a quantity fully equal to what all the 
different members of any fober family, men^, 
women, and children, are at an average likely 
to confume. But in rich and great families, 
where country hofpitality is much pradtifed, the 
malt liquors confumed by the members of the 
family make but a fmail part of the CQnfurnption 
of the houfe. . Either on account qf this cqmpp- 
Ction, however, or for other reafons, it is not 
near fo common to malt as to brew for private 
‘ ufc. It is difficult to im%ine any equitable 
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jreafon why thofe who either brew or diftil for 
private ufe, fhotild not be fubjeft to a compo- 
fiyon of the fame kind. 

A GREATER, revenue than what is at prefent 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 
nnd ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon malt ; the op- 
portunities of defrauding the revenue being much, 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe ; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or cpmpofition for duties, which 
is not the cafe with thofe who malt for private ufe. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of 
malt is corqmonly brewed into more than two 
barrels and a half, fometimes into three barrels 
of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount 
to fix Ihillings a quarter; thofe upon ftrong beer 
and ale to eight Ihillings a barrel. In the porter 
brewery therefore, the different taxes upon ntalt, 
beer and ale, amount to between twenty-fix 
and thirty {hillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. In the country brewery for common 
country fale, a quarter of malt is feldom brewed 
into lefs than two barrels of ftrong and one bar-, 
rel of fmall beer; frequently into two barrels and 
a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes upon 
fmall beer amount to one {hilling and four-pence 
a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, feldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three {hillings and 
four-pence, frequently to twenty-fix {hillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, therefore, 
the \vhoIe amount of the duties upon malt, beer, 
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and ale, cannot be eftimated at left than twenty- 
four or twenty-five (hillings upon the produce of 
a quarter of malt. But by taking off all the dif- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax, or by raifing it from fix to eighteen 
(hillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is faid, might be raifed by this finglc 
tax than what is at |)refent drawn from all thofc 
heavier taxes. 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- ^ 
hendcd a tax of four ihillings upon the hogfliead 
of cyder, and another of ten {hillings upon the 
barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cyder 
produced only 3083 1 . 6 s. 8d. It probably fell 
fomewhat fhort of its ufual amount; all the dif- 
ferent taxes upon cyder having that year pro- 
duced lefs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, 
though much heavier, is ftill lefs produftive, on 
account of the fmaller confumption of that liquor. 

But to balance whatever may be the ordinary 
amount of thofe two taxes; there is compre- 
hended under what is called The country excife, 
firft, the old excife of fix {hillings and eight- 
pence upon the hogfhead of cyder ; fecondly, a 
like tax of fix {hillings and eight-pence upon the 
hogfhead of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight 
fliillings and nine-pence upon the hogfhead of 
vinegar ; and, laftly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin; 

The produce of thole different taxes will pro- 
bably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties impofed, by what is called The annual 
malt tax upon cyder and mum. 

Malt is confumed not only ^ the brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufafture of low 
wines and fpirits. If the malt tax was to be 
raifed to eighteen {hillings upon the quarter, it 
might be neceffary to make fome abatement in 
the different excifes which are impofed upon 
thofe particular forts of low wines and fpirits of 
which malt makes any part of the materials. In 
what are called Malt fpirits, it makes commonly 
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® but a'third part of the materials ; the other two- 

thirds being either raw barley, or one- third! 
barley and one-third wheat. In the diftillery of 
malt fpirits, both the opportunity and the tempt- 
ation to fmuggle, are much greater than either in 
a brewery or in a malt-houfe; the opportunity, 
on account of the fmallet bulk and greater value 
of the commodity ; and the ' temptation, on 
account of the fuperior height of the duties, 
which amount to 3 io\d. * upon the gallon of 
fpirits. By incrcafmg the duties upon malt, and 
reducing thofe upon the diftillery, both the op- 
portunities and the temptation to fmuggle would 
be diminijhed, which might occafion a ftili fur- 
ther augmentation of revenue. 

It has for foine time paft been the policy of* 
Great Britain to difeourage the confumption of 
fpirituous liquors, on account of their fuppofed 
tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the abatement of the taxes upon the 
diftillery ought not to be fo great as to reduce in 
any refpeft the price of thofe liquors. Spi- 
rituous liquors might remain as dear as ever j 
while at the fam« time the wholefome and invi- 
gorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
fiderably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the 

* Though the duties directly impbfed upon proof fpiritf 
amount only to is, bd, per gallon, thele added to the 
duties upon the low wines, from which they are diHillcd, 
amount to 3 j lol^. Both low wines and proof fpirits are, 
to prevent frauds, now rated according to what they gauge in 
the wafli. 
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burdens of which they at prefcnt complain the 
moft ; while at the fame time the revenue might 
bt conhderably augmented. 

The objeftions of Dr. Davenant to this altera- 
tion in the prefent fyftem of excife duties, feem 
to be without foundation. Thofe objc6tions are, 
that the tax, inftead of dividing itl'clf^as at pre- 
fent pretty equally upon th*e profit of the malt- 
fter, upon that of t!ie brewer, and upon that of 
the retailer, wrould, fo far as it affefled profit^ 
fall altogether upon that of the maltfter; that 
the maltfter could not fo cafily get back the 
amount of the tax in the advanced price of his 
malt, as the brewer and retailer in the advanced 
price of their liquor ; and that fo heavy a tax 
upon malt might reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderabje 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neiglibourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer and ale, do not affedl the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities, who 
all get back the tax wuth an additional profit, in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
fo dear as to diminifh tiie confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt is in malt liquors j 
and a tax of eighteen fliillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render thole liquors 
dearer than the different taxes, aifioun^ng to 
twenty-four or twenty-five {hillings, do at pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors, on the contrary, would 
probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
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diminifli* 

It is not Very eafy to underftand why it 
be more difficult for the maltfter to get back 
eighteen ffiillings in the advanced price of hii 
malt, than it is at prefent for the brewer to get 
back twqijity-four or twenty-five, fometimes 
thirty ftiillings, in tihat of hi& liquor. The 
maltfter, indeed, inftead of a tax of fix fhiilings, 
would be obliged to advance one of eighteen 
Aiillings upon every quarter of malt. But the 
brewer is at prefent obliged to advance a tax 
of twenty-four or twenty-five fometimes thirty 
/hillings upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for 
the maltfter to advance a lighter tax, than it is 
at prefent for the brewer to advance a heavier 
one. The maltfter doth not always keep in his 
granaries a ftock of malt which it will require a 
longer time to difpofe of, than the ftock of beer 
and ale which the brewer frequently keeps in his 
cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently 
get the returns of his money as foon as the 
latter. But whatever inconveniency might arlfe 
to the maltfter from being obliged to advance a 
heavier tax, it could eafily be remedied by 
granting him a few months longer credit than 
is at prefent commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand 
for barley. -But a change of fyftem, which re- 
duced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed 
into beer and ale from twenty-four and twenty- 
five Ihillings to eighteen ffiillings, would be 
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more likely to increafe than dimihilh riiat de- ® *** 

mand. The rent and profit of barley_ land# 
belides, muft always be nearly equal to thofe of 
otiier equally fertile and equally well-cultiyated 
land. If they were lefs, fome part of the barley 
land would foon be turned to fome other pur- 
pofe i and if they were greater, more land would 
foon be turned ta the raifing of barley. When 
the ordinary price of any particular produce of 
land is at what may be called a monopoly price, 
a tax upon it neceffarily reduces the rent and 
profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thofe precious vineyards, of 
which the wine falls fo much fliort of the effec- 
tual demand, that its price is always above the 
natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would neceffarily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the wines 
being already the higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fent to market, it 
could not be railed higher without diminilh* 
ing that quantity j and the quantity could not 
be diminilhed without Hill greater lofs, be- 
caufe the lands could not be turned to any other 
equally valuable produce. The whole weight 
of the tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent 
and profit; properly upon the rent of the vine- 
yard. When it has been propofed to lay any 
new tax upon fugar, our fugar planters haVe fre- 
quently complained that the whole weight of 
fuch taxes fell, not upon the conflimer, but upon 
the producer j they, never having been able to 
Vox. III. B b 
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B 0-^0 K i-aife the price of their fugar after the tax» highef 
than it was before. The price had, it feemsy 
before the tax been a monopoly price ; and tjie 
argument adduced to fhew that fugar was an im- 
proper fubjedt of taxation, demonftrated, per- 
haps, that it was a proper one; the gains of 
monopolifts, whenever they can be come at, 
being certainly of all fubjefts ‘the moft proper. 
But the ordinary price of barley has never been a 
monopoly price j and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to thofe of other equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land.. The different 
taxes which have been impofed upon malt, beer, 
and ale, have never lowered the price of barley ; 
have never reduced the rent and profit of barley 
land. The price of malt to the brewer has con- 
ftantly rifen in proportion to the taxes impofed- 
upon it ; and thofe taxes, together with the 
different duties upon beer and ale, have con- 
ftantly either raifed the price,- or what comes 
to the fame thing, reduced the quality of 
thofe commodities to the confumer. The final- 
payment of 'thofe taxes has fallen conftantly 
•upon the confumer,, and not upon the pro- 
ducer. 

The only people likely to fuffer by the change 
of fyftem here propofed, are thofe who brew for 
their own private nfe. But the exemption, 
which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 
enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor labourer and artificer, is furely moft 
unjuft and unequal, and ought to be taken away, 

even 
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e^eh though' this tharige v?as never to take place. 
It has probably been the intereft of this ftiperior 
brder of people, however, wliich has hithenro 
iprevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides fuch duties as thofe of ctifboms and 
excife above-mentioned, there are fevcral others 
which affeft the price of goods rlrjore unequally 
and more ihdireftly. Of this kind are the duties 
which in French are called Peages, which in old 
Saxon times were Called Duties of Paflage, and 
which feem to have been originally cftablifhed 
for the fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the 
tolls upon our canals and navigable rivers, for 
the maintenance of the road or of the naviga- 
tion. Thole duties, when applied to fuch pur- 
polcs, are moft properly imppfed according to 
the bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, applicable 
to local and provincial purpofes, the adminilira- 
tion of them was in moft cafes entrufted to the 
particular town, parilh, or lotdlhip, in which 
they were levied } fuch communities being in 
fome way or other fuppofed to be accountable' 
for the application. The fovereign, who is al- 
together unaccountable, has in many countries 
alllimed to hiitilelf the adminiftration of thofe 
duties ; and though he has in moft cafes en- 
hanced very much the duty, he has in many 
entirely negleftcd the application. If the turn- 
pike tolls of Great Britain fhould ever become 
one of the refources of government, we may 
" B b 2 learn. 
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learn;i^,by the example of m^y ..pfhef 
what would prpbably be the confei^uence, Such 
tolls are no doubt hnally paid'by the cohfvmcr^ 
but the confumer is not taxed in ^ proportion to 
his expence when he pays, not according to the 
value, but according to the bulk Or weight of 
whit he confumes. When fucK duties are im- 
pofed, not according to the bulk or weight, but 
a,ccording to the fuppofed value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms, or 
exciles, which obftrin^ very much, the moft im- 
portant of all branclief pf conamerce, the interior 
comnierce of the country. 

In ,fome. fmall ilaces duties /tmjlar, to thofe 
psffage duties are impofed upon goods carried 
aerpfs the territory, either by land or. by water, 
froni one foreign country to another. Thcfe arc 
in fotpe countries , called tranfit-duties., . $om,e of 
the Uttle Italian ftates, which are fituated upon 
the Po, and the rivers which run into it,, derive 
fome revenue from, duties of this kind, which are 
paid altogether by foreigners, and, which, per- 
haps,, are the only duties that one .ftate can 
iqippfp.iUpon the ,fu,bj efts of another, without 
phdru^ing in ahy .re^eft the ipduftiy, 9f corri- 

m?rc.e of its own. The moft imj^prtant .tranfit- 
duty in the, world, is that levied by the.kipg of 
Deipmsu'k upon all merchant Ihips , which, pafs 
thrpugh the Sound. , , . ; , 

Su.cjH taxes upon luxuries as the. greyer parf 
of the duties of cuftoms and excife^.. though they 
all, fall indifferently upon every different 
of jpyenue, and are paid finally, or witbpur 
, ; . ' retributioij. 
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li" lay Whoever cbnfumes the commp- f' 
dities upbii" Whijch they are impofed, yet tWy do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s 
humour, regul^ites the degree of his confuniption, 
every m'an contributes rariicr according to his 
humour than'in proportion to his revenue ; the 
profufe contribute more, the parfiitionious lefs, 
than their proper proportion. During the mi- 
nority of a man of great fortune, he corifributes 
commonly very little, by his confumption, to- 
wards the fupport of that ftate from whofe pro- 
teftion he derives a greac revenue. Thofe who 
live in another country contribute nothing, by 
their confumption, towards the fupport of the 
government of that country, in which is lituated 
the fource of their revenue. If in this latter 
country there fhould be no land-tax, nor any 
confiderable duty upon the transference either of 
moveable or of immoveable property, as is the 
cafe in Ireland, fuch abfentees may derive a great 
revenue from the proteftion of a government to 
the fupport of which they do" not Contribute a 
fingle Ihilling. This inequality is likely to be 
greateft in a country of vdtich the government is 
in feme refpedts fubordjnate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the riioft extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the govemihg country. Ireland is precifely in 
this fituation, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tax upon abfentees fhould 
Wfo very popular in that country. It might, 

- * B b 3 
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® ^ perhaps, be a little difficult to afcettain either 

vrhat fort, or what degree of abfence would fub-^ 
jeft a man to be taxed as an ^bl’enteej or at whq^t 
precife time the tax ffiould either begin or end, 
If you except, however, this very peculiar fitu^ 
ation, any inequality in the contribution of indi- 
viduals, which can arife from fuch taxes, is much 
more than compenfated by the very circumftance 
•which occafions that inequality j the circum- 
fcahce tliat every man’s contribution is alto- 
gether voluntary; it being altogether in his 
power cither to confumc or not to confume the 
commodity taxed. Where" fuch taxes, therefore, 
arc properly aflclTcd an^ upon proper co'mmodi- 
ries, they are paid witli. lefs.grum.bring than any 
other.' 'When' they are atTvaheed by the mer- 
chant or niahufadtiirer, the confuiner, who finally 
pays tfinVi, fopii comes to confoupci them -vyith 
the price of the commodities,' and almoft forgets 
that he pays’ 'any taxi- ' ’ ' • 

Such taxes are or may bejjpfciiliy certain, or 
may be afiefled fo as to leave no doubt. concern- 
ing either, what ought to .be" paid, .or when it 
ought to be paid j concerning either the quan- 
tity pr the time of .payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there 'may fometimes be, either in the 
duties of euftoms in Great Britain, or in other 
duties of the fame kind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from the narure of thpfe duties, but 
from the inaccurate or unfkilful manner in 
the law that impofes tliem is exprefled. , 

Taxes upon luxuries generally ..are, and 
may be, paid piece-meal, or in proportion 

as 
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as the contributors kave occafion, to purchafe the *5 « 
goods upon wihich they are impoled. In the 
tjiTje and mode of payment they are, or may 
of all taxes the moft convenient. Upon the 
■whole, fuch .tastes, therefore, are, perhaps,, aa 
agreeable to the three firft of the four general 
maxims concerning taxation, as any other. They 
offend in every lefpeft againft the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring 
into the publick treafury of the ftate, always take 
put or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than aJmoft any other taxes. They feem 
■10 do this in all the fourjdifferent ways in which 
it is poffible to do it. 

First, the levying of fuch taxes, even when 
'impofed in tire moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cuftomhoufe and excife offir 
cers, whofe falaries and perquifites are a real 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treafury of the ftate. This expence, how- 
ever, it muft be acknowledged, is more moderate 
in Great Britain than in moft other countries. 

In the year which ended on the fifth, of July 1775, 
the grofs produce <ff the different duties, under 
the management of the cornmiffioners of excife 
in England, amounted to 5,507,308/. 18 j. 8|</. 
which was levied at an expence of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce, however, there muft be deduced what 
was paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
upon the exportation of excifeable goods, 

■jyhich will reduce the neat produce below five 
! B b 4 millions. 
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ariHtftns ' Thd- tJ»e ftkddiityy an 

excife duty, but under a different management, 
is mueb more fexpenfivc. The neat levcn^ae of 
the louftoms doesidjot amount to ftwo- milHona 
and; a, half, '«^hich.. is levied at ah 'expence of 
ten iper cent, in the falaries of 
and other incidents. But the perqui- 
cuftomhoufe officers ^ every where 
greater than their falaries j at feme porta 
more tShan double or triple thofe falaries. If the 
of officers, and other incidents, therefore, 
to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cuftpms ; the whole expence 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and perquifites together, to more than twenty or 
fhirty per cent, The officers of excife receive 
few OF no perquifites ; and the adrmniftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftablifhment, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that of the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
charging upon malt the whole revenue which is 
prcfcnt levied by the different duties upon 
mah and malt liquors, a faving, it is fuppofed, 
of njqre than fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual expence of the -excife. By 
confining the duties of, cuftpms to affew fortsrof 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to 
the excife laws, a mn<A greater faving might 


.• The neat produce of that year, after dcdtiAjuig, a)l ,e?t- 
l^nces and allowances, amonnted to 4,975,652/. 19^. 6 d. 
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probably bci rtiade in the cjtpcnce jof the c 

cuftoms. • 

fuch taxes neccffarily oceafion 
fonve obftraftioTi or difccmragement to certain 
branches of induflry. As they always raift the 
price of the commodity taxed, they fo far dif- 
courage its cohfumption, and confequently its 
produftion. IF it is a commodity of bonne 
growth or manufafture, lefs labour comes to be 
employed in raifing and producing it. If it is a 
foreign commodity of which the tax increafes 
in this manner the price, the commodities of 
the fame kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gain fome advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of do- 
meftick induftry may thereby be turned toward 
preparing them. But though this rife of price 
in a foreign commodity may encourage do- 
meftick induftry in one particular branch, it 
neceffarily difeourages that induftry in almoft 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nufatfturer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
neceflarily fells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which he buys it. That part of his 
hardwarej therefore, becomes of left value to 
him, and he has lefs encouragement rotvork'at 
it. The dearer the confumers in one couritiy 
pay for thfc furplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they neceflarily fell that part of tlieir 
own furplus produce with which, or, what comes 
to the fame thing,' with the price of which they 
buy it. ; That part of their own furplus produce 
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S P^Q R becomes of Ipfs value -to them, and they hav« 
J'- j lefs encouragement to increafe its quantity. All 
taxes upon, confumable commodities, thereforf, 
tend to reduce the quantity of produftive labour 
below what it otherwife would be, either in 
preparing the commodities taxed, if they are 
home commodities j or in preparing thofe with 
which they arc purchafed, if <they are foreign 
commodities. Such taxes too alwaya alter, more 
or lefs, the natural direftion of national induftry, 
and turn it into a channel always different from, 
,and generally lefs advantageous than that in which 
jt would have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading fuch taxes by 
fmuggling gives frequent occafion to forfeitures 
and other penalties, which entirely ruin tlie 
fmuggler ; a perfon who, though no doubt highly 
blameable for violating the laws of his country, 
is freqtiently incapable of violating thofe of na- 
tural juftice, and would have been, in every 
refpedt, an excellent citizen, had not the laws 
of his country made^that a crime which nature 
never meant to be fo. In thofe corrupted 
vernments where there is at leaft a general 
fpicion of much unnecelfary expence, and great 
mifapplication of the publick revenue, the laws 
witich guard, it are little refpected. Not many 
people are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opportunity of doing fo. To pretend to , have 
any fcruple about buying fmuggled goods, though 
a manifefi: encouragement to the violation of the 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which almoft 

always 
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atteuds it, tvouid in moft countries be ^ * 

regarded as one of thofe pedantick pieces of hy- 
p^crify which, i inftead of gaining credit with any 
^ody, ferve only to expofe the perfon who afledts 
to pradtife . them, to the fvfpicion of . being a 
gre^iter kniye than moil of his neighbours. By 
diis iadnlgence of the publick, the Imuggk r is 
^ten encouraged to continue a trade winch he 
j.s.th.y6.t^''^B^i*^ coniider as in fon;e mcaturc in- 
nocent; and when the feverity of the revenue 
law.s is ready to fall upon him, he is iiequeiitly 
djfpofcd; to. .defend -with violence, what het^as 
been accydomed to regard as his juft property. 

From, being at firft, perhaps, rather imprudent 
than crjnijnal, he- at laft too often becomes one 
of ilte.hardieft: and moft determined violators of 
tlye laws of fociety- By the ruin of the fmug. 
gley, his. capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining producl-ive labour, is 
^bforbed either in the revenue of tlie ftate or in 
■that of the, revenue-officer, and is employed in 
maintaining unprodudlive, to the diminution 
of tlie general capital* of the fociety, and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otiicrwife have 
rnaintained, 

.Fourthly, fuch taxes, by fubjecting at Jeaft 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of the 
iax-gathererSi expofe them fometimes, no -doubt, 
to .fome degree of oppreflion, and always to 
trouble and vexation; and though vex- 
, as has already been faid, is not ftridtly 

Ipeaking 
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f|)eaking expericr, ft re (^rcainly ei|lf!Vateh,t to 
the ^xpencc at^hich tvery ihan wbtiiSbfe Wflliirig 
to redeem himfc'lf from it. The ia^S b^' ekblfei 
though more elfebttitd for the purpbijfe fbr 'wdilch 
they were inftituted, are, in this refpe^, thdre 
vexatious than thole of the cuftoms. 'When^ia 
merchant has imported goods fubjeifc tb cer^ri 
duties of cuftoms, when he* has paid thble 
duties, and lodged the goods in his warehbdft; 
he is not in moft cafes liable to any further 
ftboble or vexation from the cuftom-houlc officer. 
It is bthcrwife with goods fubjefk to duties of 
excifc. The dealers have no refpite from the 
continual vifits and examination of the excile 
officers. The duties of excife are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than thble of the 
cuftoms 5 and fo are the officers who levy them. 
Thole officers, it is pretended, though in general, 
perhaps, they do their duty fully as well as thole 
of the cuftoms ; yet, as that duty obliges them 
to be frequently very troublefome to fome of 
their neighbours, commonly contraft a certain 
hardnefs of charafter which the others frequent- 
ly have not. This obfervation, however, may 
very probably be the mere fuggeftion of frau- 
dulent dealers, whofe fmuggling is either pre- 
vented or detefted by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies, however, .which are, 
perhaps, in fomc degre'e infeparablc from taxes 
upon cohfumable commodities, falVas lijgHt upon 
the people of Great Britain as upon thofe of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 
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,/Our ftatc? is not .pwfe)£l::, jujd 
piignt,he^eftd^i but it is,ji,s good or d^tt^ 
cJ^^o that pf^jpaoft of our neighbours. ■ 

•i ly^confe^^ce of the notion that dudes upon 
confun:able goods were mes upon the profits 
pf-W^i?chant8,_ thofe duties have, in fome coun^ 
been repeated upon overy fucceflive fale of 
the-goods^ If the profits of the merchant im- 
porter-, Of, merchant manufadurer were taxed, 
equality fecme4 to require that thofe of ail the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either 
of them; and the confumer, fliould Ukewife be 
taxed. .The famous Alcavaia of Spain feems to 
have been eftabliflied upon this principle. It 
was at fird: a tax of ten per cent., afterwardsof 
fourteen per cent., and is at prelent of only fix 
cent, upon the fale of every fort of property, 
whether moveable or immoveable j and it is rev 
peated every time the property is fold. *' The 
levying of this tax requires a multitude of re- 
venue oAlcers fufficient to guard the tranfi^rtar- 
tion of goodiSi, not only from one province to 
another, but. from one lliop to another. It fub- 
noc.only the dealers in fome forts of goods, 
thofe in all forts, every farmer, evej y ma- 
nufacturer, every merchant and fliop-kecper^ to 
the continu4.yifits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers, Through the greater part of a coun- 
^ in which a tax of this kind is cftablilhed^ 
nothing can bp produced for diftant fale. The 
produce of every part of the country muft be 

• 'iienioires cortcernant les DroJts, &c. tom. i. p. 

" proportioned 
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® ®v° pr6portioned to the cohfumption of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is to' the Alcavala, accordingly’ 
that Uftaritz imputes the ruin of the' naanw- 
faftures of Spain, He rhight have imputed* to 
it Jikewife the declenfion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon manufadures, but upon 
the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
trads, and confequently upon that of all con- 
trads of fale. It is both lighter than the Spanifh 
tax, and the greater part of towns and pariflies 
’are allowed to pay a compofition in lieu of it. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe, generally in a way that gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior commerce of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spanilh one. 

T HE uniform fyftem of taxation, which, with 
a I'ew exceptions of no great confequence, takes 
place in all the different parts of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior 
commerce of the country, the inland and coaft- 
ing trade, almofc entirely free. The inland trade 
is almoft perfedly free, and the greater part of 
^ods may be carried from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pafs, without being fubjed to queftion, 
vifit, or examination fr&m the revenue officers". 
There are a few exceptions, but they are fUOh 
as can give no interruption to any* IrnpOfflint 
branch of the inland commerce of the count0^, 
GdOda carried coaftwife, indeed, require ceftifi- 
*■ ' ■ cates 
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Cates or coaft-cockets. If you except coals; 
however, the reft are alixioft all duty-free. This 
freedom of interior commerce, the effeft of the 
uniformity of the fyftem of taxation, is perhaps 
one of the principal caufes of the pi-ofpcrity of 
Great Britain every great country being necef- 
farily the beft and moft extenfive market for the 
greater part of»the productions of its own in- 
duftry. If the fame freedom, in confequence of 
the fame uniformity, could be extended to Ire- 
land and the plantations, both the grandeur of 
the ftate and the profperity of every part of the 
empire, would probably be ftili greater than at 
prefent. 

In France, the different revenue laws which 
take place in the different provinces, require a. 
multitude of revenue officers to furround, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thofe of 
almoft each particular province, in order either 
to prevent the importation of certain goods, or 
to fubjeCl it to the payment of certain duties, to 
the no fmall interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country. Some provinces are al- 
lowed to compound for the gabelle or falt-tax. 
Others are ekempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces ai'e exempted from the excluuve fale of 
tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy 
through the greater part of the kingdom. The 
aids, which correfpond to the cxcife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them, and pay a 
eompofition or equivalent. In thofe in which 
they take place and are in farm, there arc many 
' ' q local 
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• ^ local duties which do not extend beyond a par- 

ticular town or diftridt. . The Traites, which 
correlpond to our cuftoms, divide the kingdom 
into three great parts j firft, the provinces fub- 
jcdt to the tarif of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom j fecondly, the provinces fubje£t 
to the tarif of 1667, which are called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign, and under which arc 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces } and, thirdly, thofe provinces which arc 
faid to be treated as foreign, or which, becaufc 
they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fubjefted to the fame duties 
as other foreign countries. Thefe are Alface, the 
three bifliopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Mar- 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms (called fo on account of an antient divifion 
of the duties of cuftoms into five great branches, 
each of which was originally the fubjeft of a par- 
ticular farm, though they are now all united into 
one), and in thofe which are faid to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or diftrift. 
There are fome fuch even in the provinces which 
are faid to be treated as foreign, particularly in 
the city of Marfeilles. It is unneceflary to ob.' 
ferve how much, both the reftraints upon the 
interior commerce of the country, and the 
I number 
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number of the revehile officers mufl: be multi- 
plied} in ordCr to guard the frontiers of thbfe 
di^erent provinces and diftri£ts, which are Tub- 
jeft 'to fuch different fyftems of taxation. 

Over and above the general reftraints arifing 
from this complicated fyftem of revenue lawsj 
the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
moft important pl-oduftion of France, is in the 
greater part of the provinces fubjeft to particular 
reftraints, arifing from the favour which has been 
fhewn to the vineyards of particular provinces 
and diftriifts, above thofe of others. The pro- 
vinces moft famous for their wines, it will be 
found, I believe, are thofe in which the trade in 
that article is fubjedt to the feweft reftraints of 
this kind. The extcnfive market which fuch 
provinces enjoy, encourages good management 
both in the cultivation of their vineyards, and in 
the fubfequent preparation of their wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of 
Milan is divided into fix provinces, in each of 
which there is a different fyftem of taxation with 
regard to feveral different Ibrts of confirmable 
goods. The ftill fmaller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 
which has, in the fame manner, a fyftem of its 
own. Under fuch abfurd management, nothing, 
but^ the great fertility of the foil and happinefs of 
the climate, could preferve fuch countries from 
foon relapfing into the loweft ftate of poverty and 
banbarifm. 

VoV.m. C c 
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B 0^0 K Taxes upon confumable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiftration of which 
the officers are appointed by government arid are 
immediately accountable to government, of 
which the revenue muft in this cafe vary from 
year to year, according to the occafional varia- 
tions in the produce of the tax ; or they may be 
• lett in farm for a rent certain,’ the farmer being 
allowed to appoint his own officers, who, though 
obliged todevy the tax in the manner directed by 
the law, are under his immediate infpedtion, and 
arc immediately accountable to him. The beft and 
moil frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and above what is neceffary for 
jraying the llipulated rent, the falaries of the 
officers, and the whole expence of adminiftration, 
the farmer muft always draw from the produce of 
the tax a certain profit proportioned at leaft to 
tlic advance which he makes, to the rilk which 
he runs, to the trouble which he is at, and to the 
knowledge and flcill which it requires to manage 
fo very complicated a concern. Government, 
by eftabliihing an adminiftration under their own 
immediate infpeftion, of the fame kind with that 
which the farmer eftablilhes, might at leaft fave 
this profit, which is almoft always exorbitant. To 
farm any confiderable branch of the publick re- 
venue, requires either a great capital or a great 
credit j circumftances Which would alone reftrain 
the competition for fuch an undertaking to a 
very fmall number of people. Of the few who 
have this capital or credit, a ftill fmallcr number 
have the neceflary kaevdedge or txpcricr.ce i an- 
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Other clrcumftance which reftrains the competl- 
tion Hill further. The very few, who are in con- 
dition to become competitors, find it more for 
their intereft to combine together} to become 
coparrners inllead of competitors, and when the 
farm is fet up to au<5lion, to oiTer no rent, but 
what is much below the real value. In countries 
where the publick revenues are in farm, the 
farmers are generally the mod opulent people. 
Their wealth would alone excite the publick 
indignation, and the vanity which almoft always 
accompanies fuch updart fortunes, the foolilh 
odentation with which they commonly difplay 
that wealth, excites that indignation dill more. 

The farmers of the publick revenue never find 
the laws too fevere, which punilh any attempt to 
evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubje£ts, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
Ihould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much afFe6t their intered. In the 
greated exigencies of the date, when the anxiety 
of the fovereign for the exad: payment of bis re- 
venue is ncceflarily the greated, they feldom fail 
to complain that without laws more rigorous 
•than thofe which aftualJy take place, it will be 
impoflible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 
In thofe moments of publick didrefs their de- 
mands cannot be difputed. The revenue laws^ 
therefore, become gradually more and more 
fevere. The mod fangainary are always to be 
foufld in countries where the greater part of the 
puWick revenue is in fantir The mildeft, in 
- - * C c a countries 
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B 0^0 K countries where it is levied under the immediate 
inlpeftion of the fovereign. Even a bad fove- 
reign feels more compaffion for his people than 
can ever be expeded from the farmers of his re- 
venue. He knows that the permanent grandeur 
of his family depends upon the prolperity of his 
people, and he will never knowingly ruin that 
profperity for the fake of any momentary intereft 
of his own. It is otherwife with the farmers of 
his revenue, whofe grandeur may frequently be 
the effeft of the ruin, and not of the profperity of 
his people. 

A TAX is fometimes, not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, befides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and fait are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
fary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it ; becaufe, if he did not 
buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is 
prefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
teiT^tation to fmuggle corifequently is to many 
people irrefiftible, while at the fame time the 
rigour of the law, and the vigilance of the, 
farmer’s officers, render the yielding to that tempt- 
ation almoft certdnly ruinous. The fmuggling 
of fait and tobacco fends every year feveral 

hundred 
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hundred people to the gallies, befides a very con- 
fiderable number whom it fends to the gibbet. 
TRole taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderabic revenue to government. In 1767, 
the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two 
millions five hundred and forty-one thoufand two. 
hundred and feventy-eight livres a year. That , 
of fait, for thirty-fix millions four hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand four hundred and four livres. 
The farm in both cafes was to commence in 
1763, and to laft for fix years. Thofe who con- 
fider the blood of the people as nothing in com- 
parifon with the revenue of the prince, may per- 
haps approve of this method of levying taxes. 
Similar taxes and monopolies of fait and tobacco 
have been eftabliftied in many other countries ; 
particularly in the Auftrian and Pruffian domi- 
nions, and in the greater part of the ftates of 
Italy, 

In France, the greater part of the aftual re- 
venue of the crown is derived from eight different 
fqurces ; the taille, the capitation, the two ving- 
tiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five 
laft are, in the greater part of the provinces, 
under farm, The three firft are every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the immediate 
infpeftion and direftion of government, and it is 
univerfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they bring more into the treafury of the prince 
than the other five, of which the adminiftration 
is much more wafteful and expenfive. 

C c 3 The 
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? K The finances of France feem, in their pycfent 
ftatc, to admit of three very obvious reforma-^ 
tions. Firft, by abolilhing the taille and the 
capitation, and by increafing the number of 
vingtiemes, fo as to produce an additional re^ 
venue equal to the amount of thofe other taxes, 
the revenue of the crown might be preferved j the 
expence of colled ion might be much diminilhedi 
the vexation of the inferior ranks of people, 
which the taille and capitation occafion, might 
be entirely prevented ; and the fuperior ranks 
might not be more burdened than the greater part 
of them are at prelent. The vingtieme, 1 have 
already obferved, is a tax very nearly of the fame 
kind with v/hat is called the land-tax of Eng- 
land, The burden of the taille, it is acknow- 
ledged, falls finally upon the proprietors of land j 
and as the greater part of the capitation is aflefled 
upon thofe who are fubjed to the taille at fo 
much a pound of that other tax, the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it mull likewife fall 
upon the fame order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiems, therefore, was in- 
crealed fo as to produce an additional revenue 
equal to the amount of both thofp taxes, the fu- 
perior ranks of people might not be more 
burdened than they are at prefent. Many in- 
dividuals no doubt would ; on account of the 
great inequalities with which the tajile is cont- 
monly aflefled upon the eftates and tenants of 
different individuals. The ihtereft and oppofi- 
tion of fuch favoured fubjeds are the obfcacles 
moft likely to prevent this or any other reforma- 
tion 
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tion of the fame kind. Secondly, by rendering ^ 
the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes upon 
tobacco, all the different cuftoms and excifes, 
uniform in al| the different parts of the kingdom, 
thofc taxes might be levied at much lefs expence, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom might 
be rendered as free as that of England. Thirdly, 
and laftly, by fub^edting all thofe taxes to an ad- 
miniftration under the immediate infpeflion and 
direftion of government, the exorbitant profits of 
tire farmers general might be added to the re- 
venue of the date. The oppofition arifing from 
the private intereft of individuals, is likely to 
be as effeftual for preventing the two lafl: as the 
firft mentioned fcheme of reformation. 

The French fyftem of taxation feems, in every 
refpect, inferior to theBritifh. In Great Britain 
ten millions fterling are annually levied ujion 
lefs than eight millions of people, without its 
being jioffible to fay that any particular order is 
opprefied. From the colleftions of the Abbe 
Kxpilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
the F.fl'ay upon the legiflation and commerce of 
corn, it appears probable, that France, including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains 
about f vventy-three or twenty-four millions of 
people j three times the number periiaps con- 
tained in Great Britain. The foil and climate of 
France arc better than thole ot Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a date of 
improvement and cultivation, and is, upon that 
account, better docked with all thofe things 
which it requires a long time to raife up and ac- 
C c 4 cumulate. 
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B 0^0 K cumulate, fuch as great towns, and convenient 
and well-built houfes, both in town and country. 
With thefe advantages it might be expefted that 
in France a revenue of thirty millipns might be 
levied for the fupport of the ftate, with as little 
inconveniency as a revenue of ten millions is in 
Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole re- 
venue paid into the treafury of France, accord- 
ing tp the beft, though, I acknowledge, very 
iraperfeft accounts which I could get of it, ufually 
run between 308 and 325 millions of livres i 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
fterling; not the half of what might have beep 
expedled, had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their numbers as the people of Great 
Britain. The people of France, however, it is 
generally acknowledged, are much more op-r 
prefied by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire 
in Europe which, after that of Great Britain, 
enjoys the mildeft and moft indulgent goyern-: 
ment. 

Irt Holland the heavy taxes upon the necef- 
, faries of life have ruined, it is faid, their 
principal manufadtures, and are likely to dif- 
courage gradually even their filheries and their 
trade in Ihip-building. The taxes upon the 
neceffaries of life are inconfidcrable in Great 
Britain, and no manufacture has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The Britilh taxes which bear 
hardeft on manufactures are fome duties upon 
the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw filk. The revenue of the ftates 
2 general 
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general and of the different cities, however, is ® *’■ 

faid to amount to more than five millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling ; and 
as the inhabitants of the United Provinces can- 
not well be fuppofed to amount to more than a 
third part of thofe of Great Britain, they mull, 
in proportion to their number^ be much more 
heavily taxed. * 

After all the proper fubjefts of uxation have 
been exhaufted, if the exigencies of the ftate ftiU 
continue to require new taxes, they mull be im- 
pofed upon improper ones. The taxes, upon the 
neceffaries of life, therefore, may be no im- 
peachment of the wifdom of that republick, 
lyhich, in order to acquire and to maintain its 
independency, has, in fpite of its great frugality, 
been involved in fuch expenfive wars as have 
obliged it to contrail great debts. The lingular 
countries of Holland and Zealand, befides, re- 
quire a confiderable expence even to preferve 
^eir exiftence, or to prevent their being fwal- 
iowed up by the fea, which mull have contri- 
buted to increafe confiderably the load of taxes 
in thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to be the principal fupport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile families, 
have generally either fome direil lhare, or fome 
indireft influence in the adminiftration of that 
government. For the fake of the refpeil and 
authority which they derive from this fituation, 
they are willing to live in a country where their 
capital, if they employ it themfclves, will bring 

• them 
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® ®v? them Icfs profit, and if they lend it to another, 
lefs intcreftj and where the very moderate re- 
venue which they can draw from it will purchafe 
lefs of the neceflaries and conveniences of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidence 
of fuch wealthy people necelfarily keeps alive, 
in fpite of all di fad vantages, a certain degree of 
induftry in the country. Any publick calamity 
which fhould deftroy the republican form of go- 
vernment, which Ihould throw the whole admi- 
niftration into the hands of nobles and of foldiers, 
which Ihould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance of thofe wealthy merchants, would foon 
render it difagreeable to them to live in a coun- 
try where they were no longer likely to be much 
refpeded. They would remove both their re- 
fidence and their capital to fome other country, 
and the induftry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals which fupported 
them. 


CHAP. III. 

Of fuhlick Debts. 

N that rude ftatc of focicty which precedes the 
extenfion of commercc'and the improvement of 
manufatftureSjWhcn thofe expenllve luxuries which 
rommcrcc and manufafturcs can alone introduce, 
are altogether unknown, the perfon who poffelfes 
a large revenue, I have endeavoured to fliow in 

the 
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the third book of this enquiry, can fpend or en- c « 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main- 
taining nearly as many people as it can main- 
tain. A large revenue may at all times be faid 
to confift in the command of a large quantity of 
•the neceflaries of life. In that rude ftate of 
things it is commonly paid in a large quantity of 
thofe neceflaries, in the materials of plain food 
and coarfe cloathing, in corn and cattle, in wool 
and raw hides. When neither commerce nor 
manufactures furnifh any thing for which the 
owner can exchange the greater part of thole ma- 
terials which are over and above his own con- 
fumption, he can do nothing with the furplus 
but feed and cloathe nearly as many people as it 
will feed and clgathe. A hofpitality in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is 
no oftentation,occafion, in this fituation of things, 
the principal expences of the rich and the great. 

But thefe, I have likewife endeavoured to. Ihew in 
the fame book, are expences by which people arc 
not very apt to ruin themfelvcs. There is nor, 
perhaps, any felfilh pleafure fo frivolous, of which 
the purfuit has not fometimes ruined even fen- 
fible men. A palTion for cock-fighting has ruin- 
ed many. But the inftances, I believe, are not 
very numerous of people who have been ruined 
by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind ; though 
the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality of 
oftentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal anceftors, the long time during which eftates 
ufed to continue in the fame family, fufticiently 
demonftrates the general difpofition of people 

to 
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to live within their income. Though the ruftick 
holjjitality, conftantly cxercifed by the great 
land-holders, may not, to us in the prefent times!^ 
feem confiftent with that order, which we are 
apt to conftder as infeparably connected with 
good oeconorny, yet we muft certainly allow 
them to have been at leaft fo far frugal as not 
commonly to have fpent their whole income, A 
part of their wool and raw hides they had gene- 
rally^ an opportunity of felling for money. 
Some part of this money, perhaps, they fpent in 
purchafmg the few objefts of vanity and luxury, 
with which the circumftances of the times could 
furnifh them j but fome p^rt of it they feern 
commonly to have hoarded. They could not 
well indeed do any thing elfe but hoard whatever 
money they faved. To trade was difgraceful to 
a gentleman, and to lend money at intereft, which 
at that time was confidered as ufury and prohi- 
bited by law, would have been ftill more fo. In 
thofe times of violence and diforder, befides, it 
Was convenient to have a hoard of money a,t hand, 
that in cafe they Ihould be driven from their own 
home, they might have fomething of known 
value to carry with them to foine place of fafety. 
The fame violence, which made it convenient 
to hoard, made it equally convenient to conceal 
the hoard. The frequency of treafure-trove, or 
pf treafure found of whichr no owner was known, 
fufiiciently demonftrates the frequency in thofe 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the 
hoard. Treafure-trove was then confidered as 
an important branch of the revenue of the fo- 

vereign. 
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vereign. All the treafurc-trove of the kingdom c 
would fcarce perhaps in the prefent times make 
an important branch of the revenue of a private 
gentleman of a good eftate. 

The fame difpofition to fave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the fovereign, as well as in the fubjedts. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manu- 
factures are little known, the fovereign, it has 
already been obferved in the fourth book, is in a 
iituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that fitua- 
tion the expence even of a fovereign cannot be 
directed by that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which 
that finery confifts. Standing armies are not then 
neceffary, fo that the expence even of a fo- 
vereign, like that of any other great lord, can 
be employed in fcarce any thing but bounty to 
his tenants, and hofpitality to his retainers. But 
bounty and hofpitality very feldom lead to ex- 
travagance ; though vanity almoft always does. 
Ail the antient fovereigns of Europe accordingly, 
it - has already been obferved, had treafures. 
Every Tartar chief in the. prefent times is faid to 
have one. 

In’ a commercial country abounding with every 
fort of expenfive luxury, the fovereign, in the 
fame manner as almoil all the great proprietors 
in his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of his revenue in purchafing thofe luxuries. His 
own and the neigltbouring countries fupply him 
abundantly vvith all the coflly trinkets which 

compofe 
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i 0^0 K compofe the fplendid, but infignificant pageantry 

'!■— of a court. For the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind} his nobles difmifs their re-i 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and 
become gradually themfelves as infignificant as 
the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The fame frivolous paffions, which 
influence their conduft, influence his. How can 
it be fuppofed that he Ihould be the only rich 
man in his dominions who is infenfible to plea- 
fures of this kind ? If he does not, what he is very 
likely to do, fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great 
a part of his revenue as to debilitate very much 
the defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well be 
expedted that he Ihould not fpend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is 
neceflary for fupporting that defenfive power. 
His ordinary expence becomes equal to his or- 
dinary revenue, and it is well if it does not fre- 
quently exceed it. The amafiing of treafure can 
no longer be expefted, and when extraordinary 
exigencies require extraordinary expences, he 
mull: ncceflTarily call upon his fubjefts for an. 
extraordinary aid. The prefent and the late 
king of Prufiia are the only great princes of 
Europe who, fince the death of Henry IV. of 
France in 1610, are fuppofed to have amafiedany 
confiderable treafure. The parfimony which^leads 
to accumulation has become almolt as rare in re- 
publican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republicks, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are all in debt. The canton of 
is the finglc republick in Europe which 

has 
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has amafled any confiderable treafure. The othcf c h a 
Swifs republicks have not. The tafte for feme 
fort of pageantry, for I'plendid buildings, at leaft, 
and other publick ornaments, frequently pre- 
vails as much in the apparently fober fenate-houfc 
of a little republick, as in the dilupated court of 
the greateftking. 

The want of parfimony in time of peace, am- 
pofes the ncccflity of contrafting debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in 
the treafury but what is necelfary for carrying on 
the ordinary expence of the peace cftablifhment. 

In war an eftablilhment of three or four timea 
that cxpence becomes necelfary for the defence of 
the ftate, and confequently a revenue three or 
four times greater than the peace revenue. Sup- 
pofing that the fovercign Ihould have, what he 
fcarcc ever has, the immediate means of aug- 
menting his revenue in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of his expence, yet ftill the produce 
of the taxes, from which this increafe of revenue 
muft be drawn, will not begin to come into the 
treafiary till perhaps ten or twelve months after 
they are impofed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or rather the moment in which it 
appears likely to begin, tJie army mull be aug- 
mented, the fleet muft be fitted out, the garrifon- 
ed towns muft be put into a pofture of defence j 
that army, that fleet, thofe garrifoned towns 
muft be furnilhed with arms, ammunition and 
provifions. An immediate and great expence muft 
be incurred in that moment of immediate danger, 
which will not wait for the gradual and flow re- 
turns 
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turns of the new taxes. In this exigency govern ' 
tnent can have no other refource but in. borrowing; 

The fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral catifes, brings govern- 
ment in this manner into the neceflity of borrow- 
ingj produces in the fubjefts both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the neceflity of borrowing, it like- 
wife brings along with it the facility of doing fo. 

A Country abounding with nrierchants and 
manufafturers, neceflfarily abounds with a fet of 
people through whofe hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money, or truft them with goods, pafs 
as frequently, or more frequently, than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade of 
bufinefs, lives upon his income, paflTes through his 
hands. The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
pafs through his hands only once in a year. 
But the whole amount of the capital and credit 
of a merchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns are very quick, may fometimes pafs 
through his hands two, threCj or four times in a 
year. A country abounding with merchants and 
manufadfurers, therefore, necelTarily abounds 
with a fet of people who have it at all times in 
their power to advance, if they chufe to do lb, 
a very large fum of money to government. 
Hence th? ability in the fubjedts of a commercial 
Rate .to lend. 

Commerce and manufadbures can feldom flou- 
rilh long in any ftate which does not enjoy a 
cegular adminiftration of juftice, in which the 

people 
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pecspfe do not feel rhemfelves fccure in the pof- ® 
fellion of thdr property, in which the faith of 
c<^ntra£ts is not fupported by law, and in which 
the audiority of the ftate is not fuppofed to be 
regularly employed in enforcing the payment of 
debts from all thofe who are able to pay. Com- 
merce and manufaftures, in Ihort, can feldonj 
flourilh in any ft^e in which there is not a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in the juftice of go- 
vernment. The fame confidence which difpofes 
great merchants and manufafturers, upon ordi- 
nary occafions, to truft their property to the pro- 
teftion of a particular government ; difpofes 
them, upon extraordinary occafions, to truft that 
government with the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminilh their ability to catry on 
their trade and manufactures. On the contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The neceflities of 
the ftate render government upon moft occafions 
willing to borrow upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to the lender. The fecurity which it 
grants to the original creditor, is made tranf- 
fendilc to any other creditor, and, from the unl- 
verfai confidence in the juftice of the ftate, gene- 
rally fells in the rnarket for more than was ori- 
ginaUy‘<paid for it. The merchant or monied 
man makes money by lending money to govetn- 
ment, and inftead of dimihilhing, increafes his 
trading capital. He generally confiders it as a 
favour* thereftar, whai the adminiftration admits 
hina to a Ihsre in the firft fubforiprion for a new 
VoL. III. D dt r loan. 
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^ loan. Hcrtce the iiieltnatlon or witikigiiefi 
the fubjc&s bf a coitimercial' ftatc to lend. 

The government of fuch a ftate is very apt to 
rcpofe itfclf upon this ability and willinghcfs^bf 
its fubje&s to lend it their rnbn^y on cxtraoidi-. 
nary occ^ons. It forefees the facility of bor- 
rowing, and therefore difpenfes itfelf from the 
duty of faving. 

In a rude ftate of fociety there are no great 
mercantile or manufaduring capitals. The in- 
dividuals who hoard whatever money they can 
favc, and who conceal their hoard, do fo from a 
diftruft of the juftice of government, frona a fear 
fhat if it was known that they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered. In fuch a ftate of things 
few people would, be able, apd nobody would be 
willi^ to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies. The fovereign feels 
that he muft provide for fuch exigencies by 
faving, becaufe he forefees the abfolute impolfi- 
bility of borrowing. This forefight increales 
ftUl further his natural dilpofition to fave. 

THii progrefs of the enormous debts which at 
preftnt bpprefs, and will 4n ^iiong^run pro- 
ruin, all the grent nation of Eusope, has 
pretty uniform. * Nations, like, private 
meh, have 'g^nfraliy* began to borrow upon what 
may be bMldd perlbwal oredit, without afllgning 
oir bioftg^igmgliny particular fond for. the pay- 
%ent of the debt } and when dhis refouKc has 
i-' ■ . -f. failed 
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{juled tbeit), they have gone on to borrow upon ® 
aflignmems or mortgages ofparticul^ fui|ds. 

, What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain^ iii contrifted in'the former of thofe two 
waySi It confifts partly in a debt which bears^ 
or is fuppofed to bear, no intcreft, and which 
refembles the debts that a private man contra^ 
upon account i -and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, and which refembles what a private man 
contracts upon his bill or promiffory note. Tho^ 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
vices, or for fervices either not provided for, or 
not paid at the time when they are performed j 
part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the arrears of fubfidies to foreign 
princes, thofe of feamens wages, &c. ufually 
conftitute a debt of the firft kind. Navy and 
Exchequer bills, which are ilTued fometimes in 
payment of a part of fuch debts and fometimes 
for other purpofes, conftitute a debt of the 
fecond kind} Exchequer bills bearing intereft 
from the day on which they are iflued, and navy 
bills fix months after they are iflued. The bank 
of England, cither by voluntarily difeounting 
thofe bills «t their current value, or by a^eeing 
with government for certain confiderations to 
circulate Exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par* paying intereft which hi^ipens 
to be due upon them, keeps up their value and 
facilitates their circulsrtion, and thereby fre- 
quently enibics government to contraft a very 
large debt of this kind. In France, where there 
is no bank, the ftate bills (billets d’etSt) * have 
• See ExameS des Reflexions politiqaes for les finances. 
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fonictimes fold a$ fixty and fevcnty per. cent. 

Ww§(--» difcount. Dtiring the greap re*coinage in king 
time, when the bank of England,, 
thought proper to put a ftop to its ,ufuai, .tfanfi*; 
adtionS, Exchequer bills and tallies are faid to 
have’ fold From twenty-five to fixty per cent, 
difcountj owing partly, no doubt, to the fup- 
pofcd inftability of the new government efta- 
blilhed by the Revolution, but partly too, to the 
want of the fupport of the bank of England, 
When this refource is exhaufted, and it be- 
comes nccefiary, in order to raife money, to af- 
fign or mortgage fome particular branch of the 
publick revenue for the payment of the ;debt, 
government has upon dilFcrent occafions done 
this in two different ways. Sometimes it has 
made this affignment or mortgage for a fhort 
period of time only, a year, or a few years, for 
examples and fometimes for perpetuity. In the 
one cafe the fund was fuppofed fufficient to pay,' 
within the limited time,, both principal and in-;- 
tereft of tho money borrowed. In the other it? 
was fuppofed fufficient to pay the intereft only, 
or a. perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereft, 
government being at liberty to redeem at any 
time tills annuity, upon paying back? the princi- 
pal fum borrowed.' ■ When money was raifed in 
the one way* It was faid to'^bc rai^ by anticipai-, 
tion } when in the other, by perpetual funding, 
or, more fhortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt 
mxes are 'regularly anticipated every y^i by 
of a borrowing clatife conftandy ffifeited 
I into 
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into the afts which impofe them. The bank of ° *' 

England generally advances at an intereft, which 
fince the Revolution has varied from eight to 
three per cent, the fums for which thofe taxes are 
granted, and receives payment as their produce 
gradually comes in. If there is a deficiency, 
which there always is, it is provided for in the 
fupplies of the'enfuing year. The only con- 
fidcrable branch of the publick revenue which 
yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly fpent 
before it comes in. Like an improvident fpend- 
thrift, whofe prefling occafions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his reve- 
nue, the ftate is in the conftant practice of bor- 
rowing of its own fad:ors and agents, and of 
paying intereft for the ufe of its own money. 

In the reign of King William, and during a 
great part of that of Queen Anne, before we had 
become fo familiar as we are now with the 
pradlice of perpetual funding, the greater part 
of the new taxes were impofed but for a fliort 
period of time (for four, five, fix, or feven years 
only), and a great part of the grants of every 
year confifted in loans upon anticipations of the 
produce of thofe taxes. The produce being fre- 
quently infuflicient for paying within tire limited 
term the principal and intereft of the money 
borrowed, deficiencies arofe, to make good which 
it became neceflary to prolong the term. 

I*? 1697, by the 8th of William. IJ I. c. aoj the 
of feveral taxes were charged 
then called tfie firft general <mor 
or fund, confifting of jl prolongarion to the firft 
D d 3 of 
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of Augufts 1706, of fcvcral different . taxfes, 
wiiich woujd have expired within a Ihotter 
term, and of which the produce was accurtiu* 
iated into one general fund. The deficiericies 
charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 

III iyoi thofe duties, with fome others^ 
were ftill further prolonged for" the like pur- 
pofes tUl the firft of Auguft 1710, and were 
called the fecond general mortgage dr fund. 
:Xhe>. deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
0,055,999/. 7x. Ilf//. 

. Ik 17.07, thofe duties were ftill further pro- 
longed, as a fund for new loans, to the firft of 
Auguft 171a, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 983,254/. 11^. 9 f//. 

Ik 1708, thole duties were all (except the old 
fublidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen> 
which had been taken off by the articles of 
union) ftill further continued, as a fund for new 
loans, to the firft of Auguft 1714, and were 
called the fourth general mortgage, or fund. The 
fum borrowed upon it was 925,i7d/. 9J. %\d. 

Ik 1709, thole duties were all (except the old 
fublidy of tonnage ancLpoundage, which was now 
left out of diis fiutd altogether) fi^l further con- 
tinued for the fame purpofe to the foft of 
Auguft 1716, and were called the fifth geiie- 
mortgage or fond. The fum borrowi^ upon 
1$ 922,029 /, 6 s. 
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. In 1710, thofe duties were again prolonged to ® 
the of Auguft. 1720, and were called the fixth 

general mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed 
it was 1,296,552/. 9J. 11 {d. 

17 1 1, the fame duties (which at thlstinM 
were thus fubjedt to four different anticipations) 
together with feveral others were continued for 
ever, and made a fund for paying the intercft of 
the capital of the South Sea company, which 
had that year advanced to government, for pay- 
ing debts and making good deficiencies, the fum 
of 9,177,967/. i$s. 4</. j the greateft loan which 
at that time had ever been made. 

Before this period, the principal, fb far as I 
have been able to obferve, the only tSxes which 
in order to pay the intereft of a debt had been 
impofed for perpetuity, were thofe for paying 
the intereft of the money which had been ad- 
vanced to government by the Bank and Eaft India 
company, and of what it was expefted would be 
advanced, but which was never advanced, by a 
projeded land-bank. The bank fund at this time 
amounted fo J,375iOa7/- lyr; \oid. for which 
was paid an annuity or intereft of 2C^, 50 j/. 13/. 5*/. 
The Eaft India fund amounted to 3,200,000/. 
for which was paid an annuity or intereft of 
160,000/. } the bank fund being at fix per cent., 
the Eaft India fund at five per cent, intereft. 

In 1715, by the firft of George 1. c. 12, the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paying the hank annuity, together with feveral 
others which by this aft were likewife rendered 
perpetual, were accumulated into one common 

D d 4 
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K fund called The Aggregate Fuod, whic^ 
charged, not only -mth the payments of the bajih 
annuity, but with feveral other annuities and 
burdens of different kinds. This fund was afterr 
wards augmented by the third of George I. Ci 8. 
and by the fifth of George I. c. 3. and the differ- 
ent duties which were then added to it were like^* 
wife rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of Qeofge I. c. 7. 
feveral other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another coinmon fund, 
called The General Fund, for the payment- of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whede to 
724,849/. 6 s. Jo4^/. 

In confequence of thofe different aAs, the 
greater part of the; taxes which before had been 
anticipated only, fef a fhort term of years, were 
rendered perpeti^l as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the intereft only, of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by differ- 
ent fucceflive anticipations. 

Had money never been raifed but by antici- 
pation, the courfe of a few years would have 
liberated the publick revenue, without any other 
attention of government befides that of not 
overloading the fund by charging it with more 
debt than it could pay within the limited term, 
and of not anticipating a fecond time before the 
Expiration of the firflf anticipation. Btit the 
.greater part of European governments have been 
Ihc^able of thofe attentions. They have fre- 
overloaded the fund even upon the firft 
ahUcipation ; and when this happened not to be 

the 
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the cafe, they have generally taken care to over- 
load it, by anticipating a fecond and a third 
time before the expiration of the firft anticipa- 
tion. The fond becoming in this manner alto- 
gether infufficient for paying both principal and 
intcreft of the money borrowed upon it, it be- 
came neceflary to charge it with the intcreft only, 
or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereft, and 
fuch unprovident anticipations neceffarily gave 
birth to the more ruinous praftice of perpetual 
funding. But though this pradice neceffarily 
puts off the liberation of the publick revenue 
from a fixed period to one fo indefinite that it is 
not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater 
fum can in all cafes be raifed by this new prafticc 
than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
when men haye once become familiar with it, 
has in the great exigencies of the ftate been 
univerfally preferred to the latter. To relieve 
the prefent exigency is always the objedl which 
principally interefts thofe immediately concerned 
in the adminiftration of publick affairs. The 
future liberation of the publick. revenue, they 
leave to the care of pofterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the market 
yate of intcreft had fallen from fix to five per 
cent., and in the twelfth year of her reign five 
per cent, was declared to be the higheft rate 
which could lawfully ^ be taken for money bor- 
rowed upon private fecurity. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes of Great 
Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diftri- 
buted-into the Aggregate, South Sea, and 

General 
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General Funds, the creditors ©f 
like thofc of private peribns, were to 

accept of five per cent, for the iotere^^^ thsjr 
money, which occafioned a faving of one per 
cent, upon the capital of the greater p^t of nhe 
debts which had been thus funded for peip^uity, 
or of one-fixth of the greater part of -tlw an- 
nuities which were paid out of the three great 
funds above mentioned'. This faving left a con- 
iiderable furplus in the produce of the different 
taxes which had been accumulated into thofe 
funds, over and above what was neceffary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged 
upon them, and laid the foundation of what has 
fmee been called the Sinking Fund. In 1717, 
it amounjed to 323,434/. 7J, 7f^. In J727, 
the intereft of the greater part of the publick 
debts was ftill further reduced to four per cent,} 
and in 1753 and 1757, to three and a half and 
three per cent, j, which reductions ftill further 
^augtmnted the finking fund, 

A SINKING fund, though inftituted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very much the con- 
tra^ing of new debts. It is a fubfidiary fund 
always at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any 
other doubtful fund, up»h which money is pro- 
pofed to be raifed in any exigency of the fta.tc. 
Whether the finking fund of Great Britain has 
been more frequently applied to the one or to 
the other of thofc two purpofes, wifi fufiicicntly 
appear by and by. 

Bssides thofe two methods of borrowing, by 
anticipations and by perpetual fundhagi^ there 

are 
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SB^ two other methods, which hold a fort of c 
middle place {}etween them. Thcfe are, that of 
bwtosHng upon anntrities for terms of years, and 
that of borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

• 0 i 3 fRiNo the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large fums were frequently bor* 
rowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 
were fbmetimes longer and fometimes Ihorter. 
In'1693, an a£t was pafled for borrowing one 
million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or 
of 140,000/. a year for lixteen years. In 1691, 
ah was pafled for borrowing a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefcht times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfeription was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent., or at little more than feven years pur- 
chafe. In 1695, the perfons who had purchafed 
thofe annuities were allowed to exchange them 
for others of ninety-fix years, upon paying into 
the Exchequer fixty-three pounds in the hun- 
dred j that is, the difference between fourteen 
per cent, for life, and fourteen per cent, for 
ninety-fix years, was fold for fixty-three pounds, 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such was 
the fuppofed inftability of government, that 
«ven thcfe terms procured few purchafers. In 
the reign of queen Anne, money was upon dif- 
ferent occafions borrowed both upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
fwo/ of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
Ijincty-ninc years. In 1719, the proprietors of 
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the annuities for thirty-rtwo years were Indued 
to accept' in lieu of them South-fea ftock tb‘ the 
amount of eleven and a half years purchaie*or 
the annuities, together with an additional quah^ 
tity of ftock equal to the arrears which happened 
then to be due upon them. In 1720, the greater 
part of the other annuities for terms of years 
both long and fhort were fubfcribed into the 
fame fund. The long annuities at that tinw; 
amounted to 666,821/. 8r. a year. On 
the 5th of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not fubfcribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12s. 8</. 

During the two wars which begun in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon thole 
for livesi An annuity for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and Ihould, there- 
fore, one might think, he a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order to 
make family fettlements, and to provide for re- 
mote futurity, buy into the publick ftocks, 
would not care to purchafe into one of which 
the value was continually dimini&ing; and fuch 
people make a very conftderable proportion 
both of the proprietors and purchafers of ftock. 
An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though its intrinficfc' value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
not find nearly the fame number of purchal^. 
The fubfcribers to a new loan, who mean 
rally to fell their fubfcription as, foon.as polfible 

prefer 
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prefer greatly a peipetual annuity redeemable 
by pitflbment, to. an irredeemable-annuity for a 
long term of years of only equal amount. The 
value of the former may be fuppofed always the 
f^e, or very nearly the fame ; and it makes, 
therefore, a more convenient transferable flock 

than the latter. 

^ ^ ^ 

Duaiiro the two laft mentioned ware, an- 
nuities, either for terms of years or for lives, were 
ieldom granted but as premiums to the fub- 
feribers to a new loan, over and above the re- 
deemable annuity or intcreft upon the credit of 
which the loan was fuppofed to be made. They 
were granted, not as the proper fund upon which 
the money was borrowed ; but as an additional 
encouragement to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occafionaliy been 
granted in two different ways; either upon fepa- 
rate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their inventor. When annuities arc granted 
upon feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant difburthens the publick revenue 
fb far as it was affected by his annuity. When 
annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the publick revenue does not commence 
till tfe^ death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in one iot, which may fometimes confifl of 
twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the furvivors 
fuccced to the annuities or all thofe who die be - 
fore them; the laft furvivor fucceeding to the 
anriutties of the whole lot. Upon the fame re- 
venue more money can always be rai fed by ton- 
tines 
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* ?v? ^ annuities for ftpame Ktr«. 

annuity, With a fight of fori^Oiihip, is rei^ 
worth more than an equal annuity for ^ fopar^ 
life, and from the confidence which every n 4 h 
naturally has in his own good foiihine, the |n'ih- 
ciple upon which is founded the fuccefi of all 
lotteries, fuch an annuity generally fells for 
fomething more than it is worth. In txiuntries 
where it is ufual for government to raife> money 
by granting annuities, tontines are upon 
account generally preferred to uinuities for fepa- 
rate lives. The citpedient whicli will raife moft 
money, is almoft always preferred to that which 
is likely to bring about in the fpeedieft manner 
the liberation of the publick revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the 
publick debts confifts in annuities for lives than 
in England. According to a memoir ptefented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 
1764, the whole publick debt of France is efti- 
•mated at twenty-four hundred millions of livres ; 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth-part of the whole 
publick debt. The annuities themfelvcs are 
computed to amount to thirty milliohs a year* 
die fourth part of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the foppofed interefl: of that whole d(^. 
Thefe' eftimations, Te know very well,, are not 
exz&t but having been prefented by fo v^ 
tefpedtable a body as approximations to 
truth, they may, 1 apprehends be conJ%lered as 
It is not the different degrees of anxiety 

in 
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the two governm^ots of .France and England 
for.,;^e libcmion of the pub^k reyenue, which 
occalioiu this diffi^nce in their rcfpefiivc modes 
^ bc^owing. .It arifes altogether from the dif- 
f^ent views and interefts of the lenders. 

i*i Engjiand, the feat of government being in 
the. greatdfc mercantile city in the world, the 
merchants are generally the people who advance 
money to government. By advancing it they 
do not mean to diminilh, but, on the contrary, 
to increafe their mercantile capitals; and unlefs 
they expe&ed to fell with feme profit their lharc 
in the fubfeription for a new loan, they never 
would fubfcrifac. But if by advancing their 
money they were to purchafe, inftead of per- 
petual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or thofc of other people, they would 
not always be lb likely to fell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always fell with lofs; becaufe no man will give 
for an annuity upon the life of another, whofe 
age and ftate of health arc nearly the fame witli 
his own, the fame price which he would give for 
one upon his owm. An annuity upon the life of 
a third perfon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal 
value to the buyer and the feller; but its real 
value b^im to diminifii from the moment it is 
granjPed, and continues to do fo more and more 
as long as it fubfifts. It can never, therefore, 
make A> convenient a transferable ftock as a 
pcfpetual Minuity, of which the real value may 
fuppofed always the fame, or very nearly 
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h France, the/eat of 

in a grair inercaMlf^^iff, , ni|rcfian^ 4%i^ 
maka fo a f^B^oh of'lhe p 

aAifime -irtoney 

canfccfrrcd ift ihe^finahces, the lar^rs gra^ 
theseeceWets of the taxes which, aa not i 
the eouft bankers, &c. make thq ^iseat«,’, 
of'tiioiJi who advance ^eir money iji 
ejHgfenCies. Such people are commpialy 
irMn birdi, but of great wealth, ,an4 fre^u 
of great pride. They are too pypu'd 
their equals, and women of quality difdain 
marry them. They frequently jefolve, there- 
fore, to live bachelors, and having neither, a^ 
families of their own, nor much regard for 
of their relations, whom they are not, 
very fond of acknowledging, the^ delire only tq 
live- in fplendor during their own time, apd acq 
nor tin willing that their fortune ^fiiould end, with 
themfelves. The number of rich 
fides, who are either averfc to marry,, or 
condition of life renders it either improper 
inconvenient for them to <^o fo, is much greater 
in Fmncfe than in England. To fijch 
who have little or no care for pofterity^^ n^ 
can be more convenient tihan to excKat^ t^ir, 
capital for a revenue, which is.to 
and mo longer than they wilh it to 

ordinary ejcpencc of the 
m governments in time 
equal or nearly equal to thejr ordiq^^^ rcfewp^ 
when VaK comes they are both ; 
unable to incteafe ffieir teyehue fit 
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to the increafe of their expence. They are un- c 
willing, for fear of offending the people, who, 
by fo great and fo fudden an increafe of taxes, 
would foon be difgufted with the war; and they, 
arc unable, frorn not well knowing what taxes 
would be fufficient to produce the revenue 
wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers 
them from the embatraffment which this fear 
and inability would otherwife occafion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a 
very moderate increafe of taxes, to raife, from 
year to year, money fufficient for carrying on 
the war, and by the praflice of perpetually 
funding they are enabled, with the fmallefi 
poffible increafe of taxes, to raife annually the 
largeft pollible Aim of money. In great empires 
the people who live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the fcene of aftion, fed, 
many of them fcarce any inconveniency from the 
war; but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufement of 
reading in the newfpapers the exploits of thdr 
own fleets and armies. To them this amufe- 
ment compenfates the fmall difference between 
the taxes which they pay on account of the war, 
and thofe which they had been accuftomed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly 
diffatisfied with the return of peace, which puts 
an end to their amufement, and to a thoufand 
vifionary hopes of conqueft and national glory, 
from a longer continuance of the war. 

Tax return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes impofed 
during the war. Thele are mortgaged for the 
VoL. III. E e intereft 
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book intercft of the debt, contrafted in order to carry 

^ -1 ■ it on. If, over and above paying the intereft of 
this debt, and defraying the ordinary expence of 
government, the old revenue, together with the 
new taxes, produce fome furpius revenue, it 
may perhaps be converted into a linking fund 
for paying off the debt. But, in the firft place, 
this finking fund, even fuppofing it Ihould be 
applied to no other purpofe, is generally alto- 
gether inadequate for paying, in the courfe of 
any period during which it can reafonably be 
expected that peace Ihould continue, the whole 
debt contracted during the war; and, in the 
fecond place, this fund is almoft always applied 
to other purpofes. 

' The new taxes were impofed for the foie 
purpofe of paying the intereft of the money 
borrowed upon them. If they produce more, 
it is generally fomething which was neither in- 
tended nor expected, and is therefore feldom very 
confidcrable. Sinking funds have generally 
arifen, not fo much from any furpius of the taxes 
which was over and above what was neceffary 
for paying the intereft or annuity originally 
charged upon them, as from a fubfequent re- 
duction of that intereft. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclefiaftical ftate in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the 
ufual infufficiency 6f fuch funds. 

During the moft profound peace, various 
events occur which require an extraordinary ex- 
pence, and government finds it always more con-* 
v,enient to defray this expcnce by mifapplying 
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the finking fund than by impofing a new tax. ^ 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or lefs 
b.y the people. It occafions always fome mur- 
mur, and meets with fome oppofition. The 
more taxes may have been multiplied, the higher 
they may have been raifed upon every different 
fubjefl of taxation I the more loudly the people 
complain of every new tax, the more difficult it 
becomes too either to find out new fubjefts of 
taxation, or to raife much higher the taxes al- 
ready impofed upon the old. A momentary 
fufpenfion of the payment of debt is not imme- 
diately felt by the people, and occafions neither 
murmur nor complaint. To borrow of the 
finking fund is always an obvious and eafy expe- 
dient for getting out of the prefent difficulty. 
The more the publick debts may have been ac- 
cumulated, the more necelTary it may have be- 
come to ftudy to reduce them, the more danger- 
ous, the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking fund} the lefs likely is the 
publick debt to be reduced to any confiderable 
degree, the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking fund to be mifapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expences which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necef- 
fities of a new war, nothing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national fecurity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. 
Hence the ufual mifapplication of the finking 
fund. 
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B 0^0 K ijf Great Britain, from the time that we had 
firft recourfe to the ruinous expedient of per- 
petual funding, the rcduftion of the publick debt 
in time of peace, has never borne any proportion 
to its accumulation in time of war. It was in 
the war which began in 1688, and was concluded 
by the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697, that the 
foundation of the prefcnt enormous debt of Great 
Britain was firft laid. 

On the 31ft of December, 1697, the publick 
debts of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 21,515,742!. 13s. 8i d. A great 
part of thofe debts had been contradled upon 
fhort anticipations, and fome part upon annuities 
for lives } fo that before the 31ft of December, 
,1701, in lefs than four years, there had partly 
Been paid off, and partly reverted to the publick, 
■the fum of 5,121,041!. 12s. ol^d.j a greater 
redu6lion of the publick debt than has ever 
fmee been brought about in fo flioit a period of 
time. The remaining debt, therefore, amounted 
only to 16,394,7011. IS. 7Jd. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
■poldick debts were ftill more accumulated. On 
the 31ft of December, 1714, they amoimted to 
53,681,0761. 5 s. fi-rVd. The fubfeription into 
the South Sea fund of the ihort and long an- 
nuities increafed the capital of the publick debts, 
fo that on the 31ft of December, lyuu, it 
amounted to 55,282,978!. is. 3-yd. The re- 
duftionof the debt began in 1723, and went on 
fo flowly that, on the 31ft of December, 1739, 
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during feyenteen years of profound peace, the 
whole Aim paid off was no more than 8,328,354!. 
17 s. ii-rVd. the capital of the publick debt at 
that time amounting to 46,954,623 1. 3 s. 4 

The Spanifti war, which began in 1739, 
the French war which foon followed it, occaAoned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 31ft 
of December, 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapellc, amounted 
to 78,293,3131. IS. lojd. The moft profound 
peace of feventeen years continuance had taken 
no more than 8,328,354!. 17 s. ii-iij^d. from 
it. A war of lefs than nine years continuance 
added 31,338,6891. 18 s. 6fd. to it *. 

During the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, 
the intereft of the publick debt was reduced, or 
at leaft meafures were taken for reducing it, 
from four to three per cent.} the Anking fund 
was increafed, and fomepart of the publick debt 
was paid off. 101755, before the breaking out 
of the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amounted to 72,289,673. On the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1763, at the concluAon of the peace, the 
funded debt amounted to 122,603,336 1. 8 s. 
*id. The unfunded debt has been ftated at 
13,927,5891. 2s. 2d. But the expence oc- 
caAoned by the war did not end with the con- 
clufion of .the peace } fo that though, on the 5 th 
of January, 1764, ’the funded debt was increased 
(partly by a new loan, and partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789!. 

* See James Poillethwaite’s hiftory of the publick revenue. 
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10 s. d. there ftill remained (according to the 
very well informed author of the Confiderations 
on the trade and finances of Great Britain) an 
unfunded debt which was brought to account in 
that and the following year, of 9,975,017!. las. 
2jjd. In 1764, therefore, the publick debt 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
139,516,807!. 2s. 4d. The annuities for lives 
too, which had been granted as premiums to the 
fubfcribers to the new loans in 1757, eftimated 
at fourteen years purchafe, were valued at 
472,500!.} and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife, in 1761 
and 1762, eftimated at 27 f- years purchafe, were 
valued at 6,826,875!. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prudent and truly 
patriot adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, was not 
able to pay off an old debt of fix millions. 
During a war of nearly the fame continuance, a 
new debt of more than feventy-five millions was 
contratfted. 

On the 5th of January, 1775, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 1 24,996,086 1 . 
IS. 6j d. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lift debt, to 4,150,236!. 3s. ii-J-d. 
Both together, to 129,146,322!. 5s. 6d. Ac- 
cording to this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven years 'profound peace amounted 
only to 10,4153474 1 * 16 s. 9^d. Even this 
fmall reduftion of debt, however, has not been 
all made from the fayings out of the ordinary 
revenue of the ftate. Several extraneous fums, 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, chap. 
have contributed towards it. Amongfl: thcfe we 
may reckon an additional Ihilling in the pound 
land tax for three years ; the two millions re-" 
ceived from the Eaft India company, as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifitionsj and 
the one hundred and ten thoufand pounds re- 
ceived from the bank for the renewal of their 
charter. To thefe mu ft be added feveral other 
fums which, as they arofe out of the late war, 
ought perhaps to be confidered as deduftions 
from the expences of it. The principal are 

If s. d. 

The produce of French prizes 690,449 18 9 

Compofition for French prifoners 670,000 o o 
What has been received from ? 
fhe fale of the ceded iflands 3 95 ) 5 *^° ^ o 

Total, 1,455,949 ; 

If we add to this fum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and 
other army fayings of the fame kind, together 
with what has been received from the bank, the 
Eaft India corppany, and the additional Ihilling 
in the pound land tax; the whole muft be a 
good deal more than five millions. The debt, 
therefore, which fince the peace has been paid 
out of the favings from the ordinary revenue of 
the ftate, h^s not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a milliop a year. The finking 
und has, no doubt, been confiderably augmented 
4nce the peace, by the debt which has been paid 
E e 4 off. 
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^ ®v? ^ offs by the reduftion of the redeemable four per 
cents, to three per cents j and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, andj if peace was 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be 
annually fpared out of it towards the difcharge 
of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was 
paid in the courfe of laft year; biit, at the fame 
time, a large civil lift debt was left unpaid, and 
we are now involved in a new war which, in its 
progrefs, may prove as expenfive as any of our 
former wars*. The new debt which will pro- 
bably be contradted before the end of the next 
campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the 
old debt which has been paid off from the favings 
out of the ordinary revenue of the ftate. It 
would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to 
expeft that the publick debt fhouldever be com- 
pletely difcharged by any favings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it 
ftands at prefent. 

The publick funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly thofe of Eng- 
land, have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capital of the country, by means of 
which its trade is extended, its manufaftures 
multiplied, ahd its lands cultivated and im- 

. * It Kas proved more expenfive than any of our former 
wars; and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid ; during 
a whr of fev6n years, more than one hundred millions was 
contracted. 
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proved much beyond what they could have been 
by means of that other capital only. He does 
not confiderthat the capital which the firft Credi-i 
tors of the publick advanced to government, 
was, from the moment in which they advanced 
it, a certain portion of the annual produce turned 
away from ferving in the funclion of a capital, 
to ferve in that of a revenue^ from maintaining 
produftive labourers to maintain unproductive 
ones, and to be fpent and wafted, generally in 
the courfe of the year, without even the hope of 
any future reproduction. In return for the 
capital which they advanced they obtained, in- 
deed, an annuity in the publick funds in moft: 
cafes of more than equal value. This annuity, 
no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and en- 
abled them to carry on their trade and bufinefs 
to the fame or perhaps to a greater extent than 
before; that is, they were enabled either to 
borrow of other people a new capital upon the 
credit of this annuity, or by felling it to get 
from other people a new capital of their own, 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad- 
vanced to government. This new capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner cither bought 
or borrowed of other people, muft have exifted 
in the country before, and muft have been em- 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
ductive labour. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernment, though it was in fome refpeCts a new 
capital to them, it was not lb to the country } 
but was only a capital withdrawn from certain 
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B 0^0 K employments in oaler to be turned towards 
others. Though it replaced to them what they 
had advJtnced to government, it did not replace 
it to the country. Jdad they not advanced this 
capital to government, there would have been 
in the country two capitals, two portions of the 
annud produce, inftead of one,, employed in 
maintaining produdlivc labour, 

Whem for defraying the expence of govern- 
ment a revenue is raifed within the year from 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
is only turned away from maintaining one fpecies 
of unproduftivc labour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in thofe 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital, and confequently employed in 
maintaining produ( 5 live labour j but the 
greater part would probably have been fpent and 
confequently employed in maintaining unpro- 
dudive labour. The publick expence, however, 
when defrayed in this manner, no doubt hinders 
more or lefs the further accumulation of new 
capital } but it does not neceffarily occafion the 
deftruftion of any adually exifting capital. 

Whew the publick expcnce is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual deftrudion 
of fome capital which had before exifted in the 
country; by the perverfjon of fome portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
deftined for the maintenance of produdive la- 
bour, towards that of unprodudive labour. Aa 
in this cafe, however, the taxes are lighter than 

they 
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they would have been, had a revenue fuffieient c h^a p. 
for defraying the fame expence been raifed with- 
in the yearj the private revenue of individuals 
is neceffariiy lefs burdened, and confequently 
their ability to fave and accumulate fome part of 
that revenue into capital is a good deal lefs im- 
paired. If the method of funding deftroys more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition -of new capital, than 
that of defraying the publick expence by a re- 
venue raifed within the year. Under the fyftem 
of funding, the frugality and induftry of private 
people can more eafily repair the breaches which 
the wafte and extravagance of government may 
occafionally make in the general capital of the 
fociety. 

It is only during the continuance of war, 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
pence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate, though lefs during the war, 
would have been greater during the peace than 
under the fyftem of funding. War would not 
iieceflarily have occaftoned the deftru<5tion of any 
old capitals, and peace would hare occaftoned 
the accumulation of many more hew. Wars 
would in general be more fpeedily concluded, 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during the continuance of the war, the com- 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary of it, 

and 
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^ and government, in order to humour them, would 
not be under the neccflity of carrying, it on longer 
than it was necelTary to do lb. The forefight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feafons during which the ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomcwhat im- 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
fliortcr continuance. Thofe on the contrary, 
during which that ability was in the higheft 
vigour, would be of much longer duration than 
they can well be under the fyftem of funding. 

When funding, befides, has made a certain 
progrefs, the multiplication of taxes which it 
bungs along with it fometimes impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate even 
in time of peace, as the other fyftem would in 
time of war. The peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prefent to more than ten millions 
a year. If free and unmortgaged, it might be 
fufficient, with proper management and without 
contradling a fliilling of new debt, to carry on 
the moft vigorous war. The private revenue of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain is at prefent as 
much encumbered in time of peace, their ability 
to accumulate is as much impaired as it would 
have been in the time of the moft expenfive war, 
had the pernicious fyftem of funding never been 
adopted. 

In the payment of the intereft of the publick 
debt, it has been laid, it is the right hand which 
pays the left. The money does not go out of 

the 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of 
one fct of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a farthing the 
poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the 
fophiftry of the mercantile fyftem, and after the 
long examination which I have already bellowed 
upon that fyHem, it may perhaps be unnecelTary 
to fay any thing further about it. It fuppofes, 
befides, that the whole publick debt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, which happens 
not to be true ; the Dutch, as well as feveral other 
foreign nations, having a very confiderablc fharc 
in our publick funds. But though the whole 
debt were owing to the inhabitants of tlte coun- 
try, it would not upon that account be lefs per- 
nicious. 

Land and capital Hock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and publick. 
Capital ftock pays the wages of produftive la- 
bour, whether employed in agriculture, manu- 
faflures, or commerce. The management of 
thofe two original Iburces of revenue belongs to 
two different felts of people ; the proprietors of 
land, and the owners or employers of capital 
ftock. 

The proprietor of land is interefted for the 
fake of his own revenue to keep his eftate in as 
good condition as he can, by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes, by making and main- 
taining the necelfary drains and enclofures, and 
all thofe other expenfive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the re- 
venue 
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B K vtnue of the landlord rrtay be fo much diiri- 
nilhed j and by different duties upon the necef- 
faries and Gonvcniencies of life, that diminilhcd 
revenue may be rendered of fo little real value, 
that he may find himfelf altogether unable to 
make or maintain thofe expenfive improvements. 
When the landlord, however, ceafes to do his 
part, it is altogether impollible that the tenant 
fhould continue to do his. As the diftrefs of the 
landlord increafes, the agriculture of the country 
mull: neceffarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life, the owners and em- 
ployers of capital ftock find, that whatever re* 
venue they derive from it, will not, in a particular 
country, purchafe the fame quantity of thofe ne* 
celfaries and conveniencies, which an equal re- 
venue would in almoll any other ; they will be 
difpofed to remove to fome other. And whenj in 
order to raife thofe taxes, all or the greater part 
of merchants and manufafturers ; that is, all or 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor- 
tifying and vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers 
this difpofition to remove will foon be changed 
into an aftual removal. The induftry of the 
country will neceffarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which fupported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufadures will follow the declenfion 
of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of thofe two great 
fources of revenue, land and capital ftock, from 
the perfons immediately interefted in the good 

condition 
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condition of every particular portion of land, ^ 
and in the good management of every particular 
portion of capital ftock, to another fet of perfons 
(the creditors of the publick, who have no fuch 
particular intereft) the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifmg from either, muft, in the long-run, 
occafion both the negleft of land, and the wafte 
or removal of capital ftock. A creditor of the 
publick has no doubt a general intereft in the 
profperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country 5 and confequently in 
the good condition of its lands, and in the good 
management of its capital ftock. Should there 
be 'any general failure or declenfion in any of 
thefe things, the produce of the different taxes 
might no longer be fufficient to pay him the 
annuity or intereft which is due to him. But a 
creditor of the publick, confidered merely as 
fuch, has no intereft in the good condition of 
any particular portion of land, or in the good 
management of any particular portion of capital 
ftock. As a creditor of the publick he has no 
knowledge of any fuch particular portion. He 
has no infpeftion of it. He can have no care 
about it. Its ruin may in fome cafes be un- 
known to him, and cannot direftly affeft him. 

The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every ftate which lias adopted it. The 
Italian republicks feem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an independent exiftcnce, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the praftice from the Italian republicks, 
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and (its taxes being probably lefs judicious than 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural 
ftrength, been ftiil more enfeebled. The debts 
of Spain are of very old ftanding. It was deeply 
in debt before the end of the fixteenth century, 
about a hundred years before England owed a 
fliilling. France, notwithftanding all its natural 
refources, languifties under an oppreflive load of 
the fame kind. The republick of the United 
Provinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as 
either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that in 
Great Britain alone a pradice, which has brought 
cither weaknefs or defolation into every other 
country, Ihould prove altogether innocent ? • 
The fyftem of taxation eftablilhed in thofe 
diflferent countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wifeft 
government has exhaufted all the proper fub- 
jefts of taxation, it muft, in cafes of urgent ne- 
ceflity, have recourfe to improper ones. The 
wife republick of Holland has upon Ibme occa- 
fions been obliged to have recourfe to taxes as 
inconvenient as the greater part of thofe of 
Spain. Another war begun before any eonfider- 
able liberation of the publick revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progrefs as 
expenfive as the laft war, may, from irrefiftible 
neceflity, render the'Britiih fyftem of taxation as 
opprelTive as that of Holland, oy even as that of 
Spain. To the honour of our prefent fyftem of 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given fo little 
embarraffnient to induftry, that, during the 

courfe 
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tburfe even of the moft cxpenfive wars, the ff u- ® 
gality and good condudl of individuals feena to 
have been able^ by faring and accumulation, to 
repair all the breaches which the wafte and ex- 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety; At the cohelufion 
of the late war* the moft expenfive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as flou- 
riftiing, her manufafturers as numerciis and as 
fully employed, and her commerce as extenfive, 
as they had ever been before. The capital) 
therefore, which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induftry, muft have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture has been ftill further improved,' the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increafing 
wealth and revenue of the people and the an- 
nual amount of the greater part of the old taxesy, 
of the principal branches of the excife and cuf- 
toms in particular, has been continually increaf- 
ing, an equally clear proof of an increafing 
confumption, and confequently of an Increafing 
produce, which could alone fupport that con- 
fumption. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe, a burden which, half a century ago, 
nobody believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
us not, however, upon this account ralhly con- 
clude that Ihe is capable of fupporting any bur* 
den -i nor even b^ too confident that fee could 
liapport, without great diftrefs, a burden a little 
^^a>ter than what has already been laid upon 
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When national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is fcarce, J 
believe, a fingle inftance of their having been 
fairly and compleatly paid. The liberation of 
the publick revenue, if it has ever been brotight 
about at all) has always been brought about by a 
bankruptcy j fometimes by an avowed one, but 
always by a real .one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment. 

The raifing of the denomination of the coin 
has been the moft ufual expedient by which a 
real publick bankruptcy has been difguifed un- 
der the appearance of a pretended payment. If 
a fixpence, for example, Ihould cither by adt of 
parliament or royal proclamation be raifed to 
the denomination of a Ihilling, and twenty fix- 
pences to that of a pound fterling; the perfon 
who under the old denomination had borrowed 
twenty (hillings, or near four ounces of (ilver, 
would, under the new, pay with twenty fix- 
, peaces, or with fomething lefs than two ounces. 
A n^ional debt of about a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions, nearly the capital of the funded 
and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in 
this manner be paid with about fixty-four mil- 
lions of our prelent money; It wotdd indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of ;tlie publick would really be defrauded of- ten 
(hillings in the pound of what was, due tco them. 
The calamity too would extend much further 
than to the, creditors of the publick, and thofe of 
every private perlbn would -fufi^ a 
abklofs; and this without amy.advant^g^j 
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in moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the ^ 
creditors of the publick. If the creditors of the 
publick indeed were generally much in debt to 
othet people, they might in feme meafure com- 
penfate their lofs by paying their creditors in the 
fame coin in which the publick had paid them. 
But in molt countries the creditors of the pub- 
lick are, the greater part of them, wealthy 
people, who Itand more in the relation of credi- 
tors than in that of debtors towards the reft of 
their fellow-citizens. A pretended payment of 
this kind, therefore, inftcad of alleviating, ag- 
gravates in moft cafes the lofs of the creditors of 
the publick} and without any advantage to the 
publick, extends the calamity to a great number 
of other innocent people. It occafions a gene- 
ral and moft pernicious fubverfion of the for- 
tunes of private people ; enriching in moft cafes 
the idle and profufe debtor at the expence of the 
induftrious and frugal creditor, and tranfporting 
a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to dilfipate and de- 
ftroy it. When it becomes neceflary for a ftate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the fame manner as 
when it becomes necelTary for an individual to 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is both leaft difeo- 
nourable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honour of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided for, when, in order to cover the 
difgracc of a real bankruptcy, it has recourfe 
a juggling trick of this kind, fo Wily fecn 
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through, and at the fame time fo extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost all ftates, however, antient as vrell 
as modern, when reduced to this neceffity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very jug- 
gling trick. The Romans, at the end of the 
firft Punic war, reduced the As, the coin Or de- 
nomination by which they computed the value 
of all their other coins, from containing twelve 
ounces of copper to contain only two ounces; 
that is, they raifed two ounces of copper to a 
denomination which had always before expreffcd 
the value of twelve ounces. The republick was, 
in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contrafted with the fixth part of 
what it really owed. So fudden and fo great a 
bankruptcy, we fhould in the prefent times be 
apt to imagine, muft have occafioned a very 
violent popular clamour. It does not appear to 
have occafioned any. The law which enadted it 
was, like all other laws relating to the coin, in- 
troduced and carried through the aflembly of 
the people by a tribtme, and was probably a very 
popular law. In Rome, as in all the other an- 
tient republicks, the poor people were coji- 
ftantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, 
in order to fecure their votes at the annual 
eledtionis, ufed to lend them money at exorbitant 
intereft, which, bein^g never paid, foon accumu- 
lated into a fum too great either for the debtor 
to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for him. The 
debtor, for fear of a veiy fevere execvftion, Waa 
obliged, without any further gratuity, £o Wtc 
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for the candidate whom the creditor rccom- c h^a p. 
mended. In fpite of all the laws againft bribery 
and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, 
together with the occafional diftributions of 
corn, which were ordered by the fenate, were the 
princip'al funds from which, during the latter 
times of the Roman republick, the poorer citi- 
zens derived their fubfiftence. To deliver them- 
felves from this fubjeftion to their creditors, the 
poorer citizens were continually calling out 
either for an entice abolition of debts, or for 
what they called New Tables ; that is, for a law 
which fliould entitle them to a complete acquit- 
tance, upon paying only a certain proportion of 
their accumulated debts. The law which re- 
duced the coin of all denominations to a fixth 
part of its former value, as it enabled them to 
pay their debts with a fixth part of what they 
really owed, was equivalent to the moll advan- 
tageous new tables. In order to fatisfy the 
people, the rich and the great were, upon feveral 
different occafions, obliged to confent to laws 
both for abolilhing debts, and for introducing 
new tables j and they probably were induced to 
confent to this law, partly for the fame reafon, 
and partly chat, by liberating the publick reve- 
nue, they might reftore vigour to that govern- 
ment of which they themfelves had the principal 
difeaion. An operation of this kind would at 
reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions to trwenty-onc millions three hun- 
atid thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eightr 
f ^ pence, 
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^ pence. In the courfc of the fecond Punic war 
the As was (till further reduced, firft, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce ; and afterw^ds 
from one ounce to half an ounce} that is, to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value. By 
combining the three Roman operations into one, 
a debt of a hundred and twenty-eight millions of 
our prefent money, might in this manner be re- 
duced all at once to a debt of five millions three 
hundred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-three pounds fix Ihillings and eight- 
pence. Even the enormous debt of Great Britain 
might in this manner foon be paid. 

Bv means of fuch expedients the coin of, I be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced 
more and more below its original valpe, and the 
fame nominal fum has been gradually brought to 
contain a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of filver. 

Nations have fometimes, for the fame pur- 
pofe, adulterated the ftandard of their coin} 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in 
it. If in the pound weight of our filver coin, 
for example, inftead of eighteen penny weight, 
according to the prefent ftandard, there was 
mixed eight ounces of alloy} a pound fterling, 
or twenty fhilUngs of fuch coin, would be worth 
little more than fix (hillings and eight-pence of 
pur prefent money. The quantity of filver con- 
tained in fix (hillings and eight-pence of our 
prefent money, would thus be raifed very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound fterling. The 
adulteration of the ftandard has exactly the fame 
with what the French calf an augmentation. 
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or a diredl raifing of the denomutatioa of the c p, 
cpm. 

An augmentation, or a direct raifing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
its nature muft be,, an open and avowed opera- 
tion. By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight 
and bulk aie called by the fame name which had 
before been given to pieces of a greater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard, on 
tlie contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation; By means of it pieces were ilTued 
from the mint of the fame denominations, and, 
as nearly as could be contrived, of the lame 
weight, bulk* and appearance, with piecw which 
had been current before of much greater value. 

When king John of France*, in order to pay his 
debtSj: adulterated his coin, all the officers of 
his mint were fworn to fecrccy. Both operations 
are unjuff;. But a ffmple augmentation is an in- 
jufticcof open violence j whereas an adulteration 
^ an injuftiee of treacherous fraud. This latter 
operatior^. therefore, as icon as it has been dif- 
covered, and it could never be concealed very 
long, has always excited much greater indigna- 
tion than the former. The coin after any con- 
ffderable augmentation has very feldom been 
brought back to its former weight ; but after the 
greateft adulterations it has almoft always been 
brought back to its former finenefs. It has fcarce 
ever happened that the fury and indignation of 
the people could otherwlfe be appeafed. 

* See Du Cange GlofTary, voce Moheta j the BrnediJline 

F f 4 In 
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9 0^0 K jj, the end of the reign of Henry VIII. and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI. the Engiifli 
coin was not only raifed in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its ftandard. The like frauds 
were pradtifed in Scotland during the minority of 
James VI. They have occafionally been praC- 
tifcd in moft other countries. 

That the publick revenue of Great Britain 
can never be compleatly liberated, or even that 
any confiderable progrefs can ever be made to- 
wards that liberation, while the furplus of that 
revenue, or what is over and above defraying 
the annual expence of the peace eftablilhment, is 
fo very fmall, it fcems altogether in vain to ex- 
peft. That liberation, it is evident, can never 
be brought about without cither fome very con- 
liderable augmentation of the publick revenue, 
or fome equally confiderable redu<£lion of the 
publick expence. 

A MORE equal land tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houfes, and fuch alterations in the pre-r 
fent fyftcm of culloms and excife as thofe which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increafing the burden of 
the greaterpartof the people, but only difixibuting 
the weight of it more equally upon the whole, 
produce a oonfiderable augmentsltion of revenue. 
The mqft fangujne projector, however, could 
fcarqe flatter himfelf that any augmentation of 
this kind would be fuch as could give any rea- 
fonable hopes, cither of liberating the publick 
revenue altogether, or even of making fuch pro- 
grefs towards that liberation in time of peace, as 

cither 
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either to prevent or to compenfate the ftirther ® »• 

aetnimnlation of the publick debt in the next 
war. 

By extending the Britifli fyftem of taxation to 
all the different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britifli or European extrac- 
tion, a much greater augmentation of revenue 
might be expedked. This, however, could fcarce, 
perhaps, be done, confiftently with the principles 
of the Britifh conftitution, without admitting into 
the Britifh parliament, or if you will into the 
ftates-general of the Britifh Empire, a fair and 
equal reprefentation of all thofe diflPerent pro- 
vinces, that of each province bearing the fame 
prdportion to the produce of its taxes, as -the 
reprefentation of Great Britain might bear to the 
produce of the taxes levied upon Great Britain. 

The private intereft of many powerful indi- 
viduals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of people feem, indeed, at prefent, to oppofe 
to fo great a change fuch obftacles as it may be 
very difficult, perhaps altogether impoffible, to 
funnount. Without, however, pretending to 
determine whether fuch a union be pradkicable or 
impradlicablc, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per, in a fpeculative work of this kind, to con- 
fider how far the Britifh fyftem of taxation might 
be applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire ^ what revenue might be expefted from 
it if fo applied, and in what manner a general 
union of this kind might be likely to affed the 
h^ppinefs and profperity of the different pro- 
vinces comprehended within it. Such a fpecula - 

tioa 
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1.0^0, K tion can at yrorft be r^arded but as a new 
Utopia, Icfs amufing certaiidy^ but list 
ufelefs and chimerical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the ftamp duti-M,. . and the< dif- 
ferent duties of cultoms and exciht, iconititute 
the four principal branches of the Britifb taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and ttur Ameri- 
can and Weft Indian plantations more able to 
pay a land-tax than Great Britain. Where the 
landlord is fubjeft neither to tithe nor poors rate, 
he muft certainly be more able to pay fuch a tax, 
than where he is fubjeffc to both thofe other 
burdens. The tithe, where there is no modus, 
and where it is levied in kind, diminilhes more 
what would otherwife be the rent of the landloardj 
than a land tax which really amounted to five 
(hillings in the pound. Such a tithe will be 
found in moft cafes to amount to more than a 
fourth part of the real rent of the }aad, or of 
what remains after replacing opmpleatly the capi- 
tal of the farmer, together with his reafbnable 
profit. If all modufes and all impropriations 
were taken away, the compleat church tithe of 
Britain and Ireland could not well be efti- 
at lefs than fix or feven miUions. : If there 
was no tithe either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
the landlords could afford to pay fix or feven 
millions additional land-tax, without being more 
burdened than a very great part of, them are at 
prefent. ’.America pays no: tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford' to pay a land-tax. 
The lands in America. and the Weft Indies, in- 
deed, are in general not tenanted- nor leafed out 
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'to farmers. . They could not therefore be affeffcd 
according to any rent-roll. But neither were the 
lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of William 
and Mary, alTeflcd according to any rent-roll, 
but according to a very loofe and inaccurate efti- 
mation. The lands in America might be alTelTed 
either in the fame manner, or according to an 
equitable valuation in confequence of an accurate 
furvey, like that which was lately made in the 
Milanefe, and in the (k>minions of Auftria, Pruf-^ 
iia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where the 
forms of law procefs, and the deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, are 
the fame or nearly the fame. 

The extenfion of the cuftom-houfc laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, pro- 
vided it was accompanied, as -in juftice it ought 
to be, with an extenfion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheft degree advantageous to 
both. All the invidious reftraints which at pre- 
fent opprefs the trade of Ireland, the diftindlion 
between the enumerated and non-enumerated 
commodities of America, would be entirely at 
an end. The countries north of Cape Finifterre 
would be as open to every part of the produce 
of America, as thofe fouth of that Cape are to 
fomc parts of that produce at prefent. The trade 
between all the different parts of the Britilh em- 
pire would, in confequence of this uniformity in 
the cuftom-houfe laws, be as free as the coafting 
tr^de of Great Britain is at prcfejitt The Britilh 

empire 
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* ^ empire would thus afford within itfelf an. im- 

menfe internal market for every part of the pro- 
duce of all its different provinces. So great ap 
extenfion of market would foon compenfatc both 
to Ireland and the plantations, all that they could 
fuffer from the increafe of the duties of cuftoms. 

The excife is the only part of the Britiih 
fyftem of taxation, which would require to be 
varied in any refpeft according as it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire. It 
might be applied to Ireland without any varia- 
tion j the produce and confumption of that king- 
dom being exadlly of the fame nature with thofc 
of Great Britain. , In its application to America 
and the Weft Indies, of which the produce and 
confumption are fo very different frorh thole of 
Great Britain, feme modification might be necef- 
fary, in the fame manner as in its application 
to the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for' example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of melalles, 
bears very little refemblance to dur beer, makes 
a confiderable part of the common drink of the. 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be 
kept only for a few days, ' cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ftored up for fale in great 
breweries j but every ptivatc family muft brew it 
for their own ufe," in the fame manner as they 
cook their victuals. .^But to fubje*^ evety privat^e. 
family to the odious vifits and exarnihation.,'of 
the tax-gatherers, in' the lame manner as we: fuh- 
jeft the keepers of alehoulfes and the Breviers, fo|^ 
publick faki woul4 Bd altogether iiiconiiAent 

with 
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with liberty, If for the fake of equality it was c h^a p. 
thought neceffafy to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of 
which it is made, either at the place of manu- 
fafture, or, if the circumftances of the trade ren- 
dered fuch an excife improper, by laying a duty 
upon its importation into the colony in which it 
was to be confumed. Befides the duty of one 
penny a gallon impofed by the Britilh parliament 
upon the importation of melafles into America •, 
there is a provincial tax of this kind upon their 
importation into Maflachufets Bay, in fliips be- 
longing to any other colony, of eight-pence the 
hoglhead ; and another upon their importation, 
from the northern colonies, into South Carolina, 
of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of thefe 
methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its confumption of this 
liquor, either according to the number of perfons 
of which it confifted, in the fame manner as pri- 
vate families compound for the malt-tax in Eng- 
land; or according to the different ages and 
fexes of thofe perfons, in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes arc levied in Holland ; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confumable commodities fhould be 
levied in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
already been obferved, when applied to objedts of 
a f^edy confumption, is not a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted, however, in cafes 
where no better could be done. 

Sugar., rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
which are no where neceffaries of life, which are 

becohie 
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* ^ become objects of almoft univerfal confumption, 

and which are therefore extremely propef Aib- 
jefts of taxation. If a union with the colonies 
was to take place> thofe commodities might be 
taxed either before they go out of the hands of 
the manufacturer or grower i or if this mode of 
taxation did not fuit the circumitances of thole 
perfons» they might be depofited in publick 
warchoufes both at the place of manufafturc, and 
at ail the different ports of the empire to which 
they might afterwards be tranfportedj to remsun 
there, under the joint cuftody of the owner and 
the revenue officer, till fuch time as they fliould 
be delivered out either to the confumer, to the 
merchant retailer for home-confumption, or to 
the merchant exporter, the tax not to be ad- 
vanced till fuch delivery. When delivered out 
for exportation, to go duty free; upon proper 
fecurity being given that they ihould redly be 
exported out of the empire. Thefe are perhaps 
the principal commodities with regard to which 
a union with the colonies might require Ibme 
confiderable change in the prefent fyilem of 
Britiih taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this fyflem of t^ation extended to all the 
different province* of the empire might produce, 
it muft, no doubt, be altogether hnpoffible to 
afeertain with toleralble exaftnefs. By means of 
this fyftcm there is annually levied in Great 
Britain, upon lefs than eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland, 
contains more than two millions of people, and 

according 
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aco^iag ta the accounts lal4 beJore the con- ® ® 
gre£^ the twelve aETociated provinces of America 
cpatain more than three, Thpfe accounts, how- 
ever, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage their own people, or 
CO intimidate thofe of this country, and we lhall 
I'appofe therefore that our North American and 
Weft Indian colonies taken together contain ijo 
more than three millions ; or that the whole 
BritiJh empire, in Europe and America, contains 
no mor9 clian thirteen millions of inhabitants. 

If upon left than eight millions of inhabitants 
this fyftem of taxation .raifes a revenue of more 
than ten millions fterling; it ought upon thir- 
teen millions of inhabitants to raife a revenue of 
more than fixteen millions two hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds fterling. From this revenue, 
iuppofing that this fyftem could produce it, 
be ded tufted, tlve revenue ufually railed in 
land and tlie plantations for defraying the ex- 
pence of their refpe<ftive civil governments. The 
cxpencc of the civil and military eftablilhmcni 
of Ireland, together with tb^^ jntereft of the 
publick debt, amounts, at a medium of tlic 
two years which cndc<l March 1775, to fome- 
ching left than feven hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds a year. By. a v^^-fxaift account of 
the revenue of the principal colonies of Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, j^^amounted, before 
the commencement of the jjrefent difturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-one tlioufand eiglit 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the rev'enue of Maryland/ of North Carolina, 

- and 
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• ^ and of all our late acquifitions both upon the 

continent and in the iflands, is omitted, which 
may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for fupporting the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland, and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expencq of the 
empire, and towards paying the publick debt. 
But if from the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
a million could in peaceable times be ipared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great finking fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difcharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly, as to be 
fufficient in a few years to difcharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reftore compleatly the at pre- 
fent debilitated and languilhing vigour of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
relieved from fome of the moft burdenfome taxes ; 
from thofe which are impofed either upon the 
neceflarics of life, or upon the materials of ma-- 
nufafture. The labouring poor would thus be 
enabled to live better, to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefs of their goods would increale the demand 
for them, and confequently for the labour of 

thofe 
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tkole who produced themi This increafe'in the 
demmd for labour^ would both increafe the 
numbers and improve the circumftances of the 
labouring poor. Their confumption would in- 
creafe, and together with it the revenue arifing 
from all thofc articles of their confumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain; 

The revenue arifing from this fyftem of tax- 
ation, however, might not immediately increafe 
in proportion to the number of people who were 
fubjefted to it. Great indulgence would for 
feme time be due to thofe provinces of the em- 
pire which were thus fubjefted to burthens to 
which they had not before been accuftomed, and 
even when the fame taxes came to be levied 
every where as cxaftly as pofiible, they woul4 
not every where produce a revenue proportioned 
to the numbers of the people. In a poor country 
the confumption of the principal commodities 
fubjeft to the duties of cuftoms and excife is very 
fmall j and in a thinly inhabited country the op- 
portunities of fmuggling are very great; The 
confumption of malt liquors among the inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland is very fmallj and 
the excife upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
lefe there than in England in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the dutiesi 
which upon malt is different on account of a fep- 
pofed difference of quality. In thefe particulai* 
branches of the excife, there is not, I apprehend, 
much more fmuggling in the* one country than 
in the other. The duties upon the diftillery,. 
and the greater part of the duties of cuftoms, iri 
i Vot. III. G g 
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B 0^0 K prtportion to the numbers o( people in the 
' fpcAive countries, produce Icfs in Scotland thai\ 
in England, not only on account of the fmaller 
confumption of the taxed commodities, .but of 
the much greater facility of fmuggling. In Ire- 
land, the inferior ranks of people are ftill poorer 
than in Scotland^ and many parts of the country 
are almoft as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, 
therefore, the confumption of the taxed com- 
modities might, in proportion to the number of 
the people, be ftill lefs than in Scotland, and the 
facility of fpiuggling nearly the fame. In Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies the white people even 
of the loweft rank are in much better circum- 
ftances than thofe of the fame rank in England, 
and their confumption of all the luxuries in which 
they ufually indulge themfclves is probably much 
greater. The blacks, indeed, who make the 
greater part of the inhabitants both of the 
fouthern colonics upon the continent and of the 
Weft India iflands, as they are in a ftate of fla- 
very, are, no doubt, in a worfe condition than 
the pooreft people either in Scotland or Ireland. 
We muft not, however, upon that account, 
imagine that they are worfe fed, or that their 
confumption of articles which rnight be fubjefted 
to moderate duties, is left than that even of the 
lower ranks of people in England. In order 
that they may work well, it is the intereftof their 
mafter that they (hould be- fed well and kept in 
good heart, in the fame manner as it is his in- 
tereft that his working cattle Ihould be fo. The 
hlatks accordingly have almoft every where their 
2 allowance 
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fellowafice of rum and of melaffes or fpruce beer, 
in the fame manner as the white fervants j and 
this allowance would not probably be withdrawn* 
though thole articles Ihould be fubjefted to mo- 
derate duties. The confumption of the taxed 
commodities, therefore, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, would probably be as 
great in America and the Weft Indies as in any 
part of the Britilh empire. The opportunities 
of fmuggling, indeed, would be much greater j 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
country, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however, which is at prefent raifed by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, was to 
be levied by a fingle duty upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of fmuggling in the moft important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away: And if the duties of cuftoms, inftead of 
being impofed upon almoft all thedifferent articles 
of importation, were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption, and if the levying 
of thofe duties was fubjefted to the excife laws, 
the opportunity of fmuggling, though not fo 
entirely taken away, would be very much dimi- 
nilhed. In confequence of thofe two, apparently, 
very fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cuftoms and excife might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the moft thinly inhabited province as 
they do at prefent in proportion to that of the 
moft populous. 

Tk* 
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The Americans, it has been faid, indeed, have 
no gold or filver money ; the interior commerce 
of the country being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency, and the gold and filver which occafionally 
come among them being all fent to Great Bri- 
tain in return for the commodities which they 
receive from us. But without gold and filver, 
it is added, there is no poflibility of paying 
taxes. We already get all the gold and filver 
which they have. How is it poflible to draw 
from them what they have not ? 

The prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money 
in America is hot the effeft of the poverty of 
that country, or of the inability of the people 
there to purchafe thofe metals. In a country 
where the wages of labour are fo much higher, 
and the price of provifions fo much lower than 
in England, the greater part of the people, muft 
furely have wherewithal to purchafe a greater 
quantity, if it was either neceflary or convenient 
for them to do fo. The fcarcity of thofe metals 
therefore, muft; be the effedt of choice, and not 
of neceility. 

It is for tranfafting either domcftick or fo- 
reign bufinefs, that gold and filver money is 
either necelTary or convenient. 

The domeftick bufinefs of every country, it 
has been flrewn in the fecond book of this in- 
quiry, may, at leaft in peaceable times, be tranf- 
a&ed by means of a paper currency, with 
nearly the fame degree of conveniency. as by 
gold and filver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 

profit 
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profit in the improvement of their lands a greater ® **• 

Hock than they can eafily get, to fave as much 
as poflible the cxpence of fo coftly an inftrument 
of commerce as gold and filver, and rather to 
employ that part of their furplus produce which 
would be necelTary for purchafing thofe metals, 
in purchafing the inftruments of trade, the ma- 
terials of clothing, feveral parts of houfehold' 
furniture, and the iron-work necelTary for build- 
ing and extending their fettlements and plan- 
tations; in purchafing, not dead Hock, but active' 
and produftive ftock. The colony governments’ 
find it for their intereft to fiipply the people' 
with fuch a quantity of paper-money as is fully 
fufficient and generally more than fufficient for 
trahfafting their domeftick bufinefs. Some of 
thofe governments, that of Penufylvania par- 
ticularly, derive a revenue from lending this 
paper-money to their fubjefts at an intereft of 
fo much per cent. Others, like that of Mafla- 
chufett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the publick expence, and afterwards, when it 
fuits the conveniency of the colony, redeem it 
at the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 1747 * that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, the greater part of its publick debts, with 
the tenth part of the money for vrhich its bills 
had been granted. It fuits the conveniency of 
the planters to fave tlie expence of employing 
gold and filver money in their domeftick tranf- 

* See Hutchiniba’s Hift. of Mafikehufett’s Bay, Vol. II. 
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adions; and it fuits the convemcncy of the 
colony governments to fupply them with a me- 
dium, which, though attended with fome very 
confiderable difadvantages, enables them to fave 
that expence. The redundancy of paper money 
neceflarily bairiQies gold and filver from the do- 
meftick tranfadions of the colonies, for the fame 
reafon that it has banilhed thofe metals from the 
greater part of the domeftick tranfadions in 
Scotland; and in both countries it is not the 
poverty, but the enterprizing and projeding 
ipirit of the people, their defire of employing 
ill the flock which they can get as adivc and 
produdive flock, which has occafioned this re- 
dundancy of paper money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lefs employed, exadly in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs neceffary. Where 
thofe metals are not neceffary, they feldom ap- 
pear. Where they are neceffary, they are ge- 
nerally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the Britifh goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifls at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the colonifls to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and filver. It wt)uld be more convenient for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his 
correfpondents had fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which he might happen to deal in, tbwi 
in money. Such a merchant would have no oc- 
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cafion to keep any part of his ftock by him un- 
employed, and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. He could have, at all 
times, a larger quantity of goods in his Ihop or 
warchoufe, and he could deal to a greater ex- 
tent. But it feldom happens to be convenient 
for all the correfpondents of a merchant to re- 
ceive payment for the goods which they fell to 
him, in goods of fome other kind which he hap- 
pens to deal in. The Britilh merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a 
particular fet of correfpondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they fell to thofe colonies in tobacco 
than in gold and filver. They expeft to make 
a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They could 
make none by that of the gold and filver. Gold 
and filver, therefore, very feldom appear in the 

commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 

► 

colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occafion for thofe ixi^tals in their foreign as in 
their domeftick commerce. They are faid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver money 
than any other colonies in America. They are 
reckoned, however, as thriving, and confe- 
quently as rich as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania. New 
York, New Jerfey, the four governments of 
New England, &c. the value of their own pro- 
duc-e which they export to Great Britain is not 
e(|ual to that of the manufa«5bures which they 
import for their own ufe, and for that of fome 
of the other colonies to which they are the car- 

G g 4 riers. 
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BOO K riers. A balance, therefore, muft be paid to 
ji the mother country in gold and filver, and tiiU 
balance they generally find. 

In the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo- 
nics, Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money, and 
the trade to the Weft Indies would, by a certain 
fpecies of politicians, be confidered as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantations 
refidp in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in fugar and rum, the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar and rum which the Weft 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
their own account, are pot equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A ba- 
lance, therefore, muft neceffarily be paid to 
them in gold and ifilver, and this balance too is 
generally found. 


The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain, have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the balances which were refpefUvely 
due from them. Payments have in general been 


more regular from {he northern than from the 
colonies, though the former have gene- 



paid a pretty large balance in money, while 
latter have cither paid no b^ance, or a much 
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fmaller one. The difficulty of getting payment ® ** 

from our different fugar colonies has been greater 
or lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances refpeftively due from them, as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under 
of over-trading, or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of waftc 
land than fuited the extent of their capitals. 

The returns from the great ifland of Jamaica, 
where there is ftill much uncultivated land, have, 
upon this account, been in general more irregu- 
lar and uncertain than thofe from the fmaller 
iflands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Chrif- 
tophers, which have for thefe many years been 
compleatly cultivated, and have, upon that ac- 
count, afforded lefs field for the fpeculations of 
the planter. The new acquifitions of Grenada, 

Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for fpeculations of this kind ; 
and the returns from thofe iflands have of. latQ. 
been as irregular and uncertain as thofe from the 
great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafions, in the greater part of them, 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money. 

Their great demand for adtive and. produdtivc 
ftock makes it convenient feu* them to have as 
little dead ftock as poffible; and difpofes them 
upon that account to content themfelves with a . 
pheaper, though lefs commodious inftrument of 
fpmmerce than gold and filver. They are , 

I thereby ' 
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^ thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 
and filver into the inftruments of trade, into the 
materials of cloathing, into houlhold furniture, 
and into the iron work neceflary for building and 
extending their fettlements and plantations. In 
thofe branches of bufinefs which cannot be 
tranfafted without gold and filver money, it ap- 
pears that they can always find the neceffary 
quantity of thofe metals j and if they frequently 
do not find it, their failure is generally the effed, 
not of their neceffary poverty, but of their un- 
neceflary and exceffive enterprize. It is not 
becaufe they are poor that their payments are 
irregular and uncertain ; but becaufe they arc 
too eager to become exceffively rich. Though 
all that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which was over and above what was neceffary 
for defraying the expence of their own civil and 
military eftablifhments, were to be remitted to 
Great Britain in gold and filver, the colonies 
have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe the 
requifite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe aftive and produdive flock, fiar 
dead flock. In tranfading their domeflic bufi- 
nefs they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inflead of a cheap inftrument of commerce j and 
the expence of purebafing this coftly inftrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardour 
o/ their exceffive enterprize in the improvement 
of laitd. It might not, however, be neceffary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 

and 
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and filver. It might be remitted in bills drawn 
upon and accepted by particular merchants or 
companies in Great Britain, to whom a part 
the furplus produce of America had been 
oonfigned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money, after having thcm- 
felves received the value of it in goods j and the 
whole bufinefs might frequently be tranfa£l;ed 
without exporting a Angle ounce of gold or filver 
from America. 

It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland 
and America Ihould contribute towards the dif- 
charge of the publick debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contracted in fupport of the 
government eftablilhed by the Revolution, a 
government to which the proteftants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they at 
prefent enjoy in their own country, but every 
fecurity which they polTefs for their liberty, their 
property, and their religion j a governraent to 
which fevcral of the colonies of America owe 
their prefent charters, and confequently their 
prefent conftitution, and to which all the colo- 
nics of America owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever fince enjoyed. 
That publick debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire j the im- 
menfc debt contracted in the late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contracted in the 
War before, were both properly contracted in 
dof^nce of America. 


Bv 
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* Bv a union with Great Britain, Ireland would 

gain, befides the freedom of trade, other advan- ■ 
tages much more important, and which would 
much more than compenfate any increafc of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union with England, the middling and inferior 
I ranks of people in Scotland gained a compicat 
deliverance from the power of an ariftocracy 
which had always before oppreffcd them. By att 
union with Great Britain the greater part of 
the people of all ranks in. Ireland would gain an 
eqil^ly compleat deliverance from a much more 
oppreflive ariftocracy } an ariftocracy not foimd- 
cd, like that of Scotland, in the natural and 
refpeftable diftindions of birth and fortune but 
in the moft: odious of all diftindtions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices} diftinftions 
which, more than any other, animate both the 
infolence of the oppreflbrs and the hatred and 
indignation of the oppreflfed, and which com- 
monly lender the inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try more hoftile to one another than thofe of dif- 
ferent countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not 
likely for many ages to confider themfelves as . 
pne people. 

No oppreflive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they, however, would, in 
point ofhappinefs and tranquillity, gain confider- 
ably by . a union with Great Britain. It would* , 
at Icaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and- 
Yirufent fadions which are infeparable from 

fm^l 
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fmall democracies, and which have fo frequently ’ ® 
divided the afFeflions of their people, and dif- 
turbed the tranquillity of their governments, in 
their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe 
of a total reparation from Great Britain, which, 
unlefs prevented by a union of this kind, leems 
very likely to take place, thofc faftions would 
be ten times more virulent than ever. Before 
the commencement of the prefent difturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to reftrain thofe faftions from 
breaking out into any thing worfe than grofs 
brutality and infiilt. If that coercive po^ver 
was entirely taken away, they would probably 
foon break out into open violence and blood- 
ihed. In all great countries which are united 
under one uniform government, the Ipirit of 
party commonly prevails lefs in the remote pro- 
vinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
diftance of thofe provinces from the capital, 
from the principal feat of the great fcramble of 
faAion and ambition, makes them enter lels into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and 
riders them more indifferent and impartial 
fpe£Iators of the conduct of all. The fpirit of 
party prevails lefs in Scotland than in England. 

In the cafe of a union it would probably pre- 
vail lefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foon enjoy a degree of 
concord and unanimity at prefent unknown in 
any part of the Britilh empire. Both Ireland 
and the colonies, indeed, would be fubje<fted to 
heavier taxes than any which they at prefent 

pay. 
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pay. In confcqucnce, however, of a diligent 
and faithful application of the publick revenue 
towards the difeharge of the national debt, the 
greater part of thofe taxes might not be of long 
continuancci and the publick revenue of Great 
Britain might foon be reduced to what was necef- 
fary for maintaining a moderate peace eftablilh- 
ment. 

The tertitorial acquifitions of the Ealt India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that is, of the ftate and people of Great Britain, 
might be rendered another fource of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile, more extenfive j and in proportion 
to their extent, much richer and more populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a great 
revenue from them, it would not probably be 
neceffary, to introduce any new fyftem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufBciently 
and more than fufficicntly taxed. It might, 
perhaps, be more proper to lighten, than to ag- 
gravate, the burden of thofe unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by impofing new taxes, but by pre- 
venting the embezzlement and mifapplication of 
the greater part of thofe which they already pay. 

If it fhould .be found imprafticable for Great 
Britain to draw any confidcrable augmentation of 
revenue from any of the refources above men- 
tioned ; the only refource which can remain to 
her is a diminution of her cxpence. In the mode 
of coUefting, and in that of expending the pub- 

lick 
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lick revenue •, though in both there may be ftill ® 
room for improvement •, Great Britain feems to 
be at leaft as - ©economical as any of her neigh- 
bours. The military cftablifhment which Ihe 
maintains for her own defence in time of peace, 
is more moderate than that of any European 
ftate which can pretend to rival her either in 
wealth or in power. None of thofe articles, 
therefore, feem to admit of any confiderable re- 
duftlon of expencc. The expence of the peace 
eftablilhment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, very 
confiderable, and is an expence which may, and 
if no revenue can be drawn from them, ought 
certainly to be faved altogether. This conftant 
expence in time of peace, though very great, is 
infignificant in comparifon with what the defence 
of the colonies has cofl us in time of war. The 
laft war, which was undertaken altogether on 
account of the colonies, cofl; Great Britain, it 
has already been obferved, upwards of ninety 
millions. The Spanifli war of 1739 prin- 
cipally undertaken on their account j in which, 
and in the French war that was the confequence 
of it. Great Britain fpent upwards of forty mil- 
lions, a great part of which ought juflly to be 
charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars the 
colonies cofl Great Britain much more than 
double .the fum which the national debt amounted 
to before the commencement of the firft of them. 
Had it not been for thofe wars that debt might, 
and probably would by this time, have been 
Compleatly paid; and had it not been for the 

colonies. 
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lifes, the former of thofc wars 
the toer certainly would not have been 
dertaken. It was becaufe the colonies were lup- 
pofed to be provinces of the Britiih empire, that 
this expence was laid out upon them. But coun- 
tries which contribute neither revenue nor mili- 
tary force towards the fupport of the empir e, can- 
not be confidered as provinces. They may per- 
haps be confidered as appendages, as a Ibrt of 
fplendid and fliowy equipage of the empire. 
But if the empire can no longer fupport the ex- 
pcnce of keeping up this equipage, k ought cer- 
tainly to lay it down j and if it cannot raife its 
revenue in proportion to its expence, it ought, 
at leaft, to accommodate its expence to its re- 
venue. If the colonies, notwithftanding their 
refufai to fubmit to Britifh taxes, arc ftill to be 
confidered as provinces of the Britifh empire, 
their defence in fome future war may cofl Great 
Britain as great an expence as it ever has done in 
any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century paft, amufed the 
people with the imagination that they polTefled a 
great empire on the weft fide of the Atlantic. 
This empire, however, has hitherto exifted in 
imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but the projeft of an empire; not a 
gold mine, but the projeft of a gold mine; a 
projeft which has goft, which continues to coft, 
and which, if purfued in the fame way as it has 
been hitherto, is likely to coft immenfe expence, 
without being likely to bring any profit; for the 
c®£(51:s of the monopoly of the colony tradei it 
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^as been Ihewn, are, to the great body of the 
pbople, mere lofs inftead of profit. It is furely 
now time that our rulers ihould either realize 
this golden dream, in which they have been in- 
dulging themfelycs, perhaps, as well as the peo- 
ple } or, that they fliould awake from it them- 
felves, ai>d endeavour to awaken the people, If 
the project cannot be compleated, it ought to be 
given up. If any of the provinces of the Britilh 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport the whole empire, it is furely time 
that Great Britain Ihould free herfelf from the 
expence of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
military eftablifliments in time of peace, and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum-f 
Ranees, \ 
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Spain, 362, Of Holland, 367. Of France, 36S. Of Britain, 
370. Ecclefiaftical government in the feveral European colonies, 
374. Fifh a principS article of trade from North America to Spain* 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 3 So, Naval ftores to Britain, 
382. Little credit due to the policy of Europe from the fucceis of 
the colonies, 397* The difeovery and colonization of, how far 
advantageous to Europe, 4^0. And to America, 458. The colo- 
nies in, governed by a fpirit of monopoly, 467. 7 'hc intcrcH of 
the confumer in Britain faciificcd to that of the producer, by the 
fyftem of colonization, 517. 

Amiricat Plan for extending the Britifh fyftem of taxation over all 
the provinces of. Hi; 442. The queftion how the Americans could 
pay taxes without fpecie, confidered, 432. Ought in juft ice to con- 
tribute to difeharge the public debt of Great Britain, 459. Expe- 
diency of their union with Britain, 460. The Britiih empire there, 
a mecrprojedl, 464. 

Amfterdam^ sigio of the bank of, explained, il, 21 8. Occaiion of its 
eftablilhment, 226. Advantages attending payments there, 221, 
Rate demanded for keeping money there, 223. Prices at which 
bullion and coin are received, 225. Noh* This bank, the great 
warehoufe of Europe for bullion, 228* Demands upon, how made 
andanfwered, 229. The^gioof, how kept at a medium rate^ 231* 
The treafure of, whether all prelervcd in its repofitorics, 23 r. The 
amount of its treafure only to be conjectured, 233. Fees paid to 
the bank for tranfaCtih^ bufinefs, ibid. 

Annuities for terms of years, and for liVes, in the Britifh iinahces* 
hiftorical account of, iii« 41 u 

Apothecaries^ the pfolit on their drugs unjuftly ftlgmatized ai exofbi* 
tant, i. 174 . 

Appreniict^ipj the nature and intention of this bond fervitude explained, 
i. I3g. The limitations impofed on various trades, as to the num- 
ber of apprentices, 184, The iiatute of apprenticefhip in Eng- 
land, 1 86. App enticefhips in France and Scotland, 187. Ge« 
neral remarks on the tendency and operation of long ap'preatice* 
ihips, 488 , 

, — The ftatute of, ought to be repealed, ii« 205, 

Arabsy their manner of fapportiiig war, iii. 45. 

Arss^^ three diiierent ways by which a nation may maintain one in a 
diftant country, li. 1^7* 

Standing, diftindmn between and a militia. Hi, 56. Hiftori- 
cal review of, 61. The Macedonian army, ibid, Carthaginian 
army, 6 ^^ Roman army, 63, Is alone able to perpetuate the 
Civilization of a country, 68. Is the fpeedieil engine for civi- 
lizing a barbarous country, ibid. Under what circomftances dan- 
gerous to^ and -under what, favourable to liberty, 69* 

H h 3 Art ificifi^ 
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prohibited by law from going to foreign countrie$^ ii, 
Refiding abroad, and not returning on notice, expofed to but* 
lawry, 514. 

Sec Manufaiiunt, 

\ his army greatly improved by difciplinc, iii, 62. How dc« 
feated, 63, 

, houies of, in the Britifh colonies, the conftitutional freedoot 
of, {hewn, ii. 391. 

AJJitnio iii. 129. 

AJJizM of bread and ale, remarks on that ilatute, i. 279, 286. 

Augufius, emperor, emancipates the flaves of. Vedius Pollio, for hia 
cruelty, ii. 396. 


B 

Balanci of annual produce and confumption explained, ii. 250* May 
be in favour of a nation, when the balance of trade is againil it, 251. 

Balantt of trade, no certain criterion to determine on which fide it 
turns between two countries, ii. 212. The current dodlrine of, on 
which mod regulations of trade are founded, abfurd, 235^. If even, 
by the exchange of their native commodities, both ddes may be 
gainers, 236. How the balance would ftand, if native commodi* 
ties on one fide, were paid with foreign commodities on the other, 
237. How the balance Hands when commodities are purchafed with 
gold and filver, 239, The ruin of countries ofeen predicted from 
the do^irioe of an unfavourable balance of trade, 249. 

Banks^ great increafe of trade in Scotland, fince the eilabliihment of 
them in the princpal towns, i. 442. Their ufual courfe of bu(i- 
nefs, 444. Confequences of their ifTuing too much paper, 449. 
Neceflary caution for fome time obferved by them with regard to 
giving credit to their cudomers, 4^6. Limits of the advances they 
may prudently make to traders, 460. How injured by the pradlice 
of drawing and redrawing bills, 467. Hidory of the Ayr bank, 47 u 
Hidory of the bank of England, 479, The nature and public 
advantage of banks conddered, 483. B inkers might carry on ibeir 
burinefs with lefs paper, 488. EfFeds of the optional claufes in the 
Scot^ notes, 492. 

— — — Origin of their cdablifliment, ii. 220. Bank money ex- 
plained, 221. Of England, the condud of, in regard to the 
coinage, 337. 

Joint dock companies why well adapted to the trade of bank* 
ing, ill. 146, 148. A dpubeful quedion whether the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is equal to the management of the Bank to 
prodt, 24^. 

Banktrfy the credit of their notes, how edablifbed, i. 434. The na- 
ture of the banking budnefs explained, 433, 444. 

» — The multiplication and competition of bankers under proper 

regulation, of fervice to public aedit, 498. 
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Saretti, Mr. his account of the quantity of Portugal gold font weekly 
to England^ iu 328. 

Barons^ feudal, their power contradled, by the grant of municipal 
privileges, ii. 105. Their extenfive authority, 121. How they 
loft their authority over their vaifals, 1 25. And the power to difturb 
their country, i 29, 

B^rter^ the exchange of one commodity for another, the propenfity to 
of extenfive operation, and peculiar to man, i, 20. Is not fuffi- 
cient to carry on the mutual intercourfe of mankind, 33. See 
Commerce* 

Batavia^ caufes of the profperity of the Dutch fettlement there, 
ii. 475. 

Beaver fkins, review of the policy ufed in the trade for, ii. 511. 

Bee/'t cheaper now in London, than in the reipn of James 1. i. 23^, 
Compared with the prices of wheat at the correfponding times, 236. 

BeneJtceSf ccclefiaftical, the tenure of, why rendered fecurc, iii, 210. 
The power of collating co, how taken from the Pope, in England 
and France, 220. General equality of, among the Prefbyteriant., 
229. Good effedts of this equality, 230. 

Bengal^ to what circumibnee its early improvement in agriculture and 
manufa£lures was owing, i, 31. pjefent miferable Hate of the 
country, 1 10. Remarks cn the high rates of iniereft there, 143. 

— Oppreffive condud of the Eiiglifh there to fait their trade in 

opium, ii. 477. 

Why more remarkable for the exportation of manufaflures 
than of grain, iii. 331 

Berne, brief hiftory ot the republick of, ii. 108. 

— Eftablilhment of the reformation there, iii, 223. Application 

of the revenue of the Catholic clergy, 235. Derives a revenue 
from the intereft of its treafure, 2 j.5, 

Bill$ of exchange, punflualicy in the payment of, how fecured, 
i. 464, The pernicious pradlice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, 465. The arts made u(e of 10 dilguife this mutual crafhc 
in bills, 469. 

Birth, fupericrity of, how it confers re fpefl and authority, iii. ^77. 

Bijhope, the ancient mode of eledling them, and how altered, iii. 212, 
220. 

Body, natural, and political, analogy between, iii. 20. 

Bohemia, account of the tax thereon ihe induftry of artificers, iii, 235. 

Bounty on the exportation of corn, the tendency of this raeafure ex- 
amined, i. 303. 

Bounties, why given in commerce, ii. 174. On exportation, the 
policy of granting them, coniideiec, 261, On the exportation 
of corn, 263. This bounty impoies iwo taxes on the people, 
266, Evil tendency of this bounty, ?y^. The bounty only bene- 
ficial to the exporter and importer, 276. Motives of the country 
gentlemen in granting the bounty, ibid* A trade which requires 
a bounty, neceffarily a lofing trade, 279. Tonnage bounties to 
the fifheries confidercd, 281. Account of the white-herring fiQi- 

H h 4 er/, 
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287, Remarks on other bountie?, A review of thi 

principles on which they are generally granted, 489. Thofe 
granted on American produce founded on midaken policy, 493 » 
How they afFe^ the confumer, 5 16. 

Bcurdeaux^ why a town of great trade, ii, lo. 

Brazil^ grew to be a powerful colony under neglc£ly ii* 364. The 
Dutch invaders expelled by the Portugueze coloniits, 365. Com* 
puted number of inhabitants there, ibid. The trade of the pririci* 
pal provinces opprefled by the Portugueze, 376. 

Bread, its relative value with butcher’s meat compared, i. 230, 235^^ 
Brenvery, rcafons for transferring the taxes on, to the malt, iii, 363. 
Bridges, how to be ereded and maintained, iii. 94ir 
Britain, Great, evidences that labour is fufficicntly paid for there, 
i. III. The price of provilions nearly the fame in mod places, i iz* 
Great variations in the price ot labour, 1 13. Vegetables imported 
ffom Flanders in the lad century, iiS. Hidorical account of the 
alterations intered of money has undergone, 135. Double in tcrcfl 
deemed a reafonable mercantile prodt, 148. 

■ " In what refpeds the carrying trade is advantageous 

to, ii. 66. Appears to enjoy more of the carrying trade of Europe, 
than it really has, 69. Is the only country of Europe in which the 
obligation of purveyance is abolidied, 96. Its funds for the fupport 
of foreign wars inquired into, 159. Why never likely to be much* 
afFedcd by the free importation of Irifli cattle, 187. Nor fait pro* 
Viiions, 189. Could be little adeded by the importation of foreign 
corn, ibid. The policy of the commercial rediaints on the trade 
with France examined, 21 1. The trade with France might be more 
advantageous to each country than that with any other, 247* Why 
cne of theriched countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal, are 
among the pooreft, 320. Review of her American colonies, 370, 
The trade of her colonies, how regulated, 378. Diftindion be* 
tween enumerated, and non-enumerated commodities, explained, 
ibid. Redrains manufadurcs in America, 383. Indulgences granted 
to the colonics, 388. Conditutional freedom of her colony govern- 
ment, 391. The fugar colonies of, worle governed than tnofe of 
France, 394. Difadvantages refuhing from retaining the exclufive 
trade of tobacco with Maryland and Virginia, 407. The naviga- 
tion ad has increafed the colony trade, at the expence of many other 
braaches of foreign trade, 411. The advantage of the colony trad# 
edimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the exclufive trade, re- 
commended, 426. Events which have concurred to prevent the ilf 
ededt of the io(s of the colony trade, 427. The natural good 
efieds of the colony trade, more than counterbalance the bad ef^ 
feds of the monopoly, 43 1 . To maintain a monopoly, the prin- 
cipal end of the dominion alTumed over the colonies, 441* Has 
derived nothing but lofs from this dominion, 443. Is perhaps the 
only flatc which has only increafed its expences by extending its em* 
pire^ 451* The conftitution of, would have been complcated by 
udmiiting of American reprefentation, 456, Review of the admi- 
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nldratioii of the Eafi India company, 480. The interell of thd 
confutner lacrificed to that of the producer in raiiing an empire in 
America, 517. 

Britain^ Gnat, the annual revenue of, compared with its annual 
rents and interell of capital Hock, iii. 250. The land-tax of, con* 
fidered, 2^9. Tythes, 274. Window tax, 290. Stamp duties, 3i6» 
321* Poll taxes in the reign of William 111 . 328. The uniformity 
of taxation in, favourable to internal trade, 382* The fyHem of 
taxation in, compared with chat in France, 391, Account of 
the unfunded debt of, 403. Funded debt, 404. Aggregate, and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 410. Annuities for- terms 
of years and for lives, 411, Perpetual annuities' the bcH trans- 
ferrable Hock, 415. The redu£lion of the publick debts daring 
peace, bears no proportion to their accumulation during war, 420* 
The trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, without the 
intervention of fpecte, 454. The trade with the fiigar colonies 
explained, 456. Ireland and America ought in juHice to contri- 
bute toward the difcharge of her public debts, 459, How the 
territorial acquilitions of the £aH India company might be ren- 
dered a fource of revenue, 462. If no fuch al&Hance can be ob- 
tained, her only refource pointed out, ihd, 

Bullian^ the money of the great mercantile republic, ii* 162* See 
Gold and Silver . 

Burghs, free, the origin of, ii. 102. To what circumHances they 
owed their corporate jurifdidlioos, 104* Why admitted to fend re- 
prefentatives to parliament, io8. Are allowed to protefl refugees 
from the country, 109. 

Burn, Dr. bis oblervations on the laws relating to the ibttlements of 
the poor, i. 213, 217. 

Buuhers meat, no where a necelTary of life, iii. 341. 


Calvinijls, origin of that left, xii. 225. Their principles of church 
government, 227. 

Cameron, Mr. of Lochiel, cxercifed within thirty years Hnce, a cri- 
minal jurifdidion over his own tenants, ii. 123, 

Canada^ the French colony there, long under the government of an 
exclufive company, ii, 36 J?. But improved fpeedily after the diHb- 
lution of the company, 369- 

^amals, navigable, the advantages of, i. 229.' How to be made and 
maintained, iti. 94. That of Languedoc, the fuppoit of, how 
iecured, 97. May be fucceHfaily managed by joint Hock com- 
panies, 147. 

Cautillcn, Mr. remarks on his account of the earnings of the laboar- 
ing poor, 1C2. 

ipe of Good Hope, caufes of the profperity of the Dutch fettlement 
thete, ii. 474* 
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V trade* explained, find how employed, i* 41 X. Diilingcilhed 
Into circulating and fixed capitals, 412, Chara£lerifiic of fixed 
capitals, 4.16. The feveral kinds of fixed capitals, fpecified, i 6 id» 
Chara^erifiic of circulating capitals, and the feveral kinds of, 417* 
Fixed capitals fupported by thofe which are circulating, 418* Cir- 
culating capitals how fupported, 419* Intention of a fixed capital, 
425. The expence of maintaining the fixed and circulating capitals 
illufirated, 427. Money, as an article of circulating capital, con- 
itdered, 428. Money no meafure of capital, 433. What quantity 
of induftry any capital can employ, 440. Capitals, how far they 
may be extended by paper credit, 460. 

>■ — Muft always be replaced with profit by the annual produce of 

land, and labour, ii, 5, The proportion between capital and re- 
venue, regulates the proportion between induftry and idlenefs, 12« 
How it is increafed or diminifhed, 13. National evidences of the 
increafe of, 23. In what inflances private expences contribute to 
enlarge the national capital, 28, The increafe of, reduces profits 
by competition, 38. The different ways of employing a capital, 
46, How replaced to the different clafici of traders, 50. That 
employed in agriculture puts into motion a greater quantity of pro- 
duftive labour, than any equal capital employed in manufaftores, 
<;3. That of a manufacturer fhould refide within the country^ 5;;, 
The operation of capitals employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
and foreign trade, compared, 96* The profperity of a country de-« 
pends on the due proportion of its capital applied to thefe three grand 
objects, 59« Different returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 
63. Is rather employed on agriculture than in trade and manu- 
factures, on equal terms, 76* Is rather employed in manufactures 
than in foreign trade, 79. The natural progrefs of the employment 
of, 80. Acquired by trade, is very precarious until realized by the 
cultivation and improvement of land, 136. The employment of, 
in the different fpecies of trade, how deteimined, 178. 

Capitation taxe?, the nature of confidered, iii. 327. In England, 
328. In France, 329. 

Carriagtf Land and water, compared, i. 28, Water carriage con- 
tributes to improve arts and induitiy, in all countries where it can be 
ufed, 29, 228, 32 3« 

— — Land, bow facilitated and reduced in price, by public 

works, iii. 9;. 

Catrying trade, the nature and operation of, examined, ii. 64. I» 
the iymptom, but not the caufe, of national wealth, and hence 
points out the two riche countries in Europe, 69* Trades may 
appear to be carrying trades, which are not fo, ibid. The difad- 
vantages of, to individuals, 17??. The Dutch, how excluded from 
being the carriers to Great Bdtain, 193* Drawbacks of duties 
originally granted for the encouragement of, 258. 

Carthaginian army, its fuperioriiy over the Roman army, accounted 
for. lii. 62 

Cattle, and corn, their value compared, in the different flages ofagri- 
cuiture, i, 230. The piice reduced by aiiificial graffes, 234. 
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To what height the price of cattle may rife in an improring country^ 
344. The railing a ftock of, neceffary for the fupply of manure to 
farms, 345. Cattle mull bear a good price to be well fed, 346. 
The price of, riles in Scotland in confequence of the union with 
England, 348. Great multiplication of European cattle in Ame- 
rica, 349. Are killed in fome countries, merely for the fake of the 
bides and tallow, 361. The market for thefe articles more exten- 
five than for the carcafe, 362. This market fometimes brought 
nearer home by the eftablilhment of manufadures, ibid. How the 
extenhon of cultivation raifes the price of animal food, 382. It' 
perhaps the only commodity more expenlive to tranfport by Tea than 
by land, ii. 187. Great Britain never likely to be much affeded bjr 
the free importation of Irilh cattle, ibid^ 

Certificates^ parilh, the laws relating to, with obfervations on them, 
i. 2 i6. 

Child, Sir Joliah, his obfervation on trading companies, iii. 116. 

Children^ riches unfavourable to the produdion^ and extreme poverty 
to the railing, of them, i. 120. The mortality ftill greater among 
thofc maintained by charity^ 12 1. 

China, to what the early improvement in arts and indudry there was 
owing, i. 3r» Concurrent teilimonies of the milery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinefe, io8. Is not however a declining country, 
109* High rate of intereft of money there, 145. The price of 
labour there, lower than in the greater part of Europe, 322. 
Great date adumed by the grandees, 323. Silver the mod pro- 
fitable article to fend thither, ibid. The proportional value of gold 
to diver, how rated the 331, The value of goJdand diver much 
higher there than in any part of Europe, 376. 

— Agriculture favoured there, beyond manufadures, iii. 30. 

Foreign trade not favoured there, 31. Kxtendon of the home- 
market, 33. Great attention paid to the roads there, 103. In 
what the principal revenue of the fovereign condds, 276* The 
revenue of, partly raifed in kind, 278* 

Church, the richer the church, the poorer the date, iii. 235. Amount 
of the revenue of the church of Scotland, 236, The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Pruilia, than lay proprietors, 271. The 
nature and efFed of tythes conddered, 274. 

Circulation, the dangercus p»adice of raidng money by, explain* 
ed, i. 4O5. In tradick, the two different branches of, condder- 
ed. 485. 

Cities, circumdanccs which contribured to their opulence, ii. 110. 
Thefe of Italy the fird that rofe to confequence, ill. The com* 
merce and manufadures of, have occadoned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country, 130. 

a fupply of, provided for, by public and private foundations 
for iheir education, i, 202. Curates worle paid than many me- 
chanics, 203. 

— ■ ■ ' Of an tft.^bliflied religion, why unfuccefful againfttbc teachers 
of a new religion, iii, 193, Wny they perfecute their adverfaries, 

194. 
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>94* The zeal of the inferior clergy of the church of Rome, howf^ 
kept alive, 195. Utility of eccleiialtical eilabtifhments, 19S* How 
cannefled with the civil magiflrate, 199. Unfafe for the civil ma* 
giftratc to differ with themi 207* Muft be managed without vio- 
lence, 210. Of the church of Rome, one great army cantoned over 
Europe, 213. Their power fimilar to that of the temporal barons, 
during the feudal ni6nkini ages, 214* How the power of theRo- 
snifh clergy declined, 2iS. Evils attending allowing parifhes to 
eleft their own minifters, 227, 

CUatbing^ more plentiful than food, in uncultivated countries, i* 252* 
The materials for, the hrd articles rude nations have to offer, 253, 
Cm/, muft generally be cheaper than wood to gain the prefc rente for 
fuel, i* 259. The price of, how reduced, 26u 

The exportation cf, fubjefled to a duty higher than the prime 
coH of, at the pit, ii, 512. The cheapeil of all fuel, 338. The 
tax on, abfurdly regulated, 339, 

mines, their different degrees of fertility, i, 258; When fertile, 
are fometimes unprofitable by fitoation, 259. The proportion of 
rent generally paid for, 262. The machinery neceflary to, ex* 
penfive, 413. 

Coal trade from Newcafile to London, employs more Ihipping than 
all the other carrying trade of England, ii, 66^ 

Coebia China, remarks on the principal articles of cultivation there^ 
t. 244. 

, flamped, the origin, and peculiar advantages of in commerce; 
U 38* The different fpecies of, in different ages and countries, 39, 
Caufes of the alterations in the value of, 40. 47 » 50, How the 
ilandard coin of different nations came to be of different metals, ^7. 
A reform in the Englilh coinage fuggefled, 67. Silver, confe- 
quences attending the debafement of, 304. Coinage of France 
and Britain, examined, 215. Why coin is privately melied down, 
333* The mint chiefly employed to keep up the quantity thus 
diminifhed, 334* A duty to pay the coinage would pfeferve money 
from being melted or counterfeited, 335. Standard of the geld 
coin in France, 336. How a feignorage on coin would operate; 
ibi^» A tax upon coinage is advanced by every body, and finall}^ 
paid by nobody, 340. A revenue loft, by government defraying 
the expence of coinage, ibiJ. Amount of the annual coinage be* 
fore the late reformation of the gold coin, 341* The law for tlie 
encouragement of, founded on prejudice, 342, 

Confequences of raiung the denomination of, as ah expedient to 
facilitate payment of public debts, iii* 434* Adulteration of, 439* 
CMortf M, the policy of his commercial regulation difputed; ii, 200, 
ill. 3* His charadler, iii. z« 

Colleges^ caufis of the depreciation of their money rents inquired into; 
i. 51* The endowments of, from whence they generally arife, 
ill, igo» Whether they have in general anfwered the purpofes of 
their inftitution, 151. Thefe endowments have diminifhed the ne* 
celhty of application in the teachers, 152* The privileges of gra- 
$ doates 
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by jeftdence, and charitable foundation of fcholarlbips^ i 
jurioas to collegiate education, 15^* Difcipline of, 1^7. 

CftUiirs and coal-heavers» their high earnings accounted for, !• 1 59^ 

CqlonieSf new, the natural progrefs of, i. 140, 

* ■ ' ■■■*— Modern, ihe commercial advantages derived from theifi, 

il, 17^. Antient^ on what principles founded, 343. Antient 
Grecian colonies not retained under fubjedion to the parent ilates« 
344. DilbndUon between the Roman and Qreek colonies, 346* 
Circum (lances th^t led to the eitahlilhment of European colonies in 
the £aft Indies and America, 347. The Ead Indies difcovered by 
Vafco de Gama, 348# The Weft Indies difcovered by Columbuf^ 
349, Gold the object of the firlt Spanifh enterprizes there, 354. 
And of thofe of all other European nations, 337. Caufes of the 
profperity of new colonies, 358. Rapid progrefs of the antient 
Greek colonics, 360. The Roman colonies flow in improvement^ 
361. The reinoienefs of America and the Weft Indies, greatly ia 
favour of the European colonies there| 362, Review of the Britifti 
American colonies, 370. Expence of the civil cftablifliments in 
Bricifli America, 373. Eccleiiaftical government^ 374. Genera} 
vievy of the reftraints laid upon the trade of the European colonies^ 
37^, The trade of the Britilh colonies, how regulated, 377, The 
different kinds of non*enumerated commodities fpecifiecT, 378, 
Enumerated cqmmodities, 3^2. Reftraints upon their manufadures^ 
385, Indulgences granted them by Britain, 388. Were free in 
every other re fpei£I except as to their foreign trade, 391, Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe from the fuccels of the colonies, 
397. Throve by the difbrder and injuftree of the European govern^ 
ments, 398* Have contributed to augment the induftry of all the 
countries of Europe, 401. Exclufive privileges of trade^ a dead 
weight , upon all theie exertions both in Europe and America, 403* 
Have in general been a fource of expence inftead of revenue, to their 
mother countries^ 40$. Have only benefited their mother coun- 
tries by the exclufive trade carried on with them, 406, Confe-- 
^uences of the navigation a 61 :, 409. The advantage of the colony 
trade to Britain eftimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the ex* 
clutive commerce recommended, 4a6» Events which have pre*> 
vented Britain from ienilbly feeling the lofs of the colony trade, 427, 
"^he eftefis of the colony trade, and the monopoly of that trade, 
diftinguilhed, 'I'o maintain a monopoly, the principal end of 

the dominion Great Britain aflumes over the colonies, 44 1 • Amount 
of the ordinary peace eftablifhment of, ihid* The two late wars 
Britain fuftained colony wars, to fupport a monopoly, 442. Two 
modes by which they might* be tax^, 446. Their aflemblies not 
likely to tax them, Taxes by parliamentary reqnifltion, aa 

little likely to be raifed, 448. Repreientatives of, might be ad* 
xnkted into the Britifli parliament with good eiFedl, 4; 3, Anfwer to 
objedions agaioft American reprefentation, 436. The intereft of 
the confumer in Britain, iacrificed to that of the producer, in raiftng 
W empire in ^mcrica, 517, 

Columbus^ 
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C^lumhuSf the mothx that led to his difcovery of AAiericd» ii, 

Why he gave the names of Indies to the ifiands he discovered, 349, 
His triumphal exhibition of their produdlions, 352, 

Columella, h s inllru^^tion for fencing a kitchen-garden, i. 23S. Ad- 
viles the planting of vineyards, 239. 

Commerce, the different common liandards or mediums made ufc of to 
fi’cUiiaic the exchange of comiiiodiiie', in the early llages of, i, 34, 
Origin of money, 35* Definition of the term vfilue, 42. 

Treaties of, though advantageous to the merchants and ma* 
nufaftureis of the favoured country, neceffarily difadvantageous to 
tbofe of the favouring country, ii. 324. Tranflaticn of the com- 
sneicial treaty between England and Portugal concluded in 1703. 
by Mr. Methuen, 325, Reflraints laid upon the European colonies 
in America, 375* The prefent fplendor of the mercantile fyfietn, 
owing to the difeovery and colonization of Amerh n, 4s9, Review 
©f the plan by which it propofes to enrich » country, 4^5. The 
jntereft of the confnmcr conllantly facrificed to that ot the pro- 
ducer, See jfgricul/ure, Banks ^ Capital^ Manufa^ures^ Mer-- 

ibant^ Money^ Stock, Trade, &c. 

Commodities^ the barter of, iniufiicient for the mutual fupply of the 
wants of mankind, i, 33. IVittais found to be the bell medium to 
facilitate the exchange o^, 3^. Labour an inv ariable ffandard for 
the value of, 48. Rial and nominal prices 0% dtftinguiftied, 49. 
The component parts of the prices of, explained and dlultrated, 75, 
The natural, and market price? 0% diliinguilhed, and how regu- 
lated, 82# The ordinary proportion betACtn the value of any two 
commodities, not necenar.iy ihe :a 'c between the quantities of 
them commonly in the marker, 331, The price of rude produce, 
how affcdled by the advance of wealth and improvement^ 340. 

E’oreign, are primarily porchafed with the produce of 
domcftic indullry, ii. 61. When acivantageoufly expoited in a 
rude flatCj even by a foreign capital, 79* The quantity of, in every 
country, naturally regulated by the demand, 148. Wealth in 
goods, and in monev , compared, 153. Exportation of, to a 
proper marker, always attended with more profit, than that of gold 
and filver, 161. The natural advantages of countries in parriculav 
productions, fometimes not p >fiil)le to ilruggle againfi, 185. 
mpany^ mercantile, incapable of confulting their true interefis when 
they become fovereign?, ii. 479. An exclufivc company, a public 
nuiiance, 485. 

Trading, how fiiA formed, ill, 109. Regulated, and joint 
ilock companies, dittinguHl^cd, 110. Regulated companies in 
Great Britain, fpecified, iii. Are ufdcfs, 113. The con fiant view 
of fuch companie*^ 115, Forts and garrifons, why never main- 
tained by regulated companicf, 116. The nature of joint Hock 
companies explained, 122, 143. A monopoly necefiary to enable 
a joint Hock compariy to carry on a foreign trade, 144.. What kind 
of, joint Hock companies need no exclufive privileges, 146* Joint 
Hock companies, why well adapted to the trade of banking, 1 46. The 
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ttddtt of infurttice tnJiy be carried on fuccefsfully by a ftock company, 
147# Alfo inland navigations, and the fupply of water to a great 
dry, ihid. Ill fuccefs of joint flock companies in other under-* 
taking:»» 149. 

Competition^ the efFedl of, in the porchafe of commodities, j. 841 
Among the vendfers, 86, 13:5, 

Concordat 9 in France, its object, iii. 220. 

Congre/s^ American, its llrength owing to the important charaflers 
confers on the members of it, ii« 454, 

Conmerfion price, in the payment of rents in Scotland, explain- 
ed, i. 284. 

Copper^ the ilandard roeafure of value among the antient Romans, 
i. $7. Is no legal tender in England, 59. 

Or/, the larged quadruped on the iiland of St. Domingo, deferibed, 

350* 

Orir, the railing of, in diderent countries, not fubje^l to the fame de« 
gree of riv allhip as manufadures, i. ii« Is the bed dandaid for 
referved rents, 51. The price of, how regulated, 93. The price 
of, the bed dandard for comparing the different values of particular 
commodities at different times and places, 96. The three com- 
ponent parts in the price of, 79. Is dearer in Scotland, than in 
England, 1 14, Its value compared with that of butcher^s meat, in 
the different periods of agriculture, 230, 236. Compared with 
filvcr, 277. Circumdances in a hidorical view of the prices of 
corn, that have milled writers in treating of the value of filvcr at 
different periods, 284. Is always a more accurate meafure of 
value^ than any other commodity, 293. Why dearer in great 
towns than in the country, 297. Why dear in fome rich com- 
mercial countries, as Holland and Genoa, 298. Rofe in its nominal 
price on the difeovery of the American mines, 300. And in con<« 
fequence of the civil war under king Charles I, 302. And in con^ 
fequence of the bouncy on the exportation of. 303. Tendency of 
the bounty examined, 307. Chionological table of the prices 
of, 398. 

The lead profitable article of growth in the Britilh Wed Indian 
colonies, ii« 89. The rellraints formerly laid upon the trade of, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of land, 98. The free importation 
of, could little affefl the farmers of Great Britain, 1 89. I’hc po^ 
’l^cy of the bounty on the exportation o^, examined, 263. The 
redudlion in the price of corn, not produced by the bounty, 
264. Tillage not encouraged by the bounty, 267, The money 
price of, regulates that of ail other home-made commodities, 263* 
llludraticn, 271, III effeds of the bounty, 274. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty, 276. The natural value 
of corn not to be altered, by altering the money price, 278. The 
four feveral branches of the corn trade fpeclfied, 291. I'he inland 
dealer, for his own intered will not raife the price of corn higher 
(han the fcarciry of the fcafon requires, iM* Cora a cominodity 
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kaft liable to }>e 

hever s^^cfa}, but ^ 

2 ^he ot the torn 


29^^^^ The fr^dbm or the torn 

iecin*ity againft a famine, 297. Old Englidi (iatute to pronfmc the 
com trade, 298* Confequences of farmers being forced to become 
icorn dealers, 30c. The ufe ptf corn dealers to the farmers, 30^. 
Tbe prohibitory fiatnte againft the corn trade foftened, 306J But 
Hill under the influence pf popular pr^udiceil, 
of ^orn^impor^ «niJ expo^; 

fumptiOn and ahtinal produce, 309. Tendf^y of aT/ee uhpprta? 
tion of corp, 2f !• Ti!]« home m^rhet the mdfl ij^portant 
Cdm^ fj}//. duties pa^ble on the importation of, £ 

13 C^« flL 312. as/r* The impropriety of the 
. for regulating the importation of wheat, confefliM ^ 
of its execution, by temporary fiatntes, 313. ^ 

indir^g^ fuppliM ^ the exportation of c^n^ ^J^ow^a 

i^tol 6f free exporution und im^rtation, among ^ nawnfi, f^ld 
^^^te, 310. Tiie laws concerning corn, flmilar tp 
to t^%Kin, 3 i 8« The home-market fupplied by the vCW’ryingl/^c, 
The i^flem of laevs conneded with the eflabUlhnsent^pCTlil^ 
^hty, undel^viBg of praife, 319. ^marka on the flati^ 1 1 3 
f^pvIII. 321. , . ^ , 

tendency of the exclufive. privileges of, on trader 
By what anthpri^ ere^d, 191. The advanuges .m- 
derive from the furrounding country, 193. Chi^kt^he 
t of coippetitiQn, 198. Their intemt|^l,^oiations,x^ 
t>iBa4bn8 agalnfi. the gubUe, . Ar^ injiuipus, to j^the 
liieat^ri^f them, 201 • < Tkc iiw» of, obAfu^ t%c ^te drcoli^on 
of i^bbnt^ from one employ inent to aimtber, ai i*, v 

l^he origin of, it 103. Are exempt ej| by thei^ privi^ 
fc^s frbiin the power of the Teudal barons, ipj. The 
Bail India companies djladvantageous to thee^flere^ 

Tile ^clj^flve privileg^^ofcorpoi^^ ought to 
C^iagits, fh Scotland, their itus^ion dckiibeir u^^^ 
manoCa^orers of flockings, iSli. 'if he dio^|iiuriQj\aof,^Jp 
cmxfldercd, 354. ^ ^ ^ 

chara^erof. Hi. 190. , , 

$fso Pafir^mpnfy* 

' tb the Holy Land, favoprri^le to the reyival of cxmmmf^ 

P* .if f 

of flates, remarks on? ii. 219, ^ , ,r - 

the motives and tendency of dravybacka ^om thp^ 
k. ,232. / The revenue of the cufloms iecteaWj^ by" 

Dccaflpn of firft imppfing the duties of. Hi. ]09» 
dioTe duties^ 345* Three anplent 34lA^ 

of, 348. ^^rogula^ according to ' 
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iPrauds prai^fed to obtain drawbacks and bountiea, 350. The 
duties of, in many indances uncertain^ 35 2b Improvement 
fuggefted> 353* Computation of the expencc of Gollc^ling 
thein> 3764 


D 

the bufinefs of> generally carried on as a fave^all* i. 355. CiN 
cumdances which impede or promote the attention to ic> 3(;6« 
Englifh and Scotch dairies, 357. 

toanuhti the navigation of that river why of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence it flows> i. 32. 

Davixant, Dr. his objeftions to the transferring the duties on beer to 
th<t malt, considered) iii. 367. 

Dearths^ never cauied by combinations among the dealers in corn, 
but by feme general calamity, li* 295, The free cxcrcife of 
the corn trade the bed palliative againlt the inconveniences of a 
dearth, 306b Corn dealers the bed friends to the people at fuch 
feafons, 308* 

Jy^hts^ publick) the origin of, traced, iii, 397. Are accelerated by 
theexpences attending war^ 39^4 Account of the unfunded debt of 
Great Biitain, 403* The funded debt, 404. Aggregate and 
general fund S) 408. Sinking fund, 410, 418, Annuities for terrms 
of years, and for liveS) 411, The reduction of, daring peace, bears 
no proportion to its accumulation during war, 420, The plea of 
the intered being no burden to the nation, confidered, 428* Arc 
feldom fairly paid when accumulated to a certain degree^ 434* 
Might eadly be dffeharged, by extending the Britifti fyllem of tax* 
ation, over all the provinces of the empil'e, 441* Ireland and 
America ought to contribute to difeharge the publick debts of Bri- 
tain, 459. 

i>rrivr. Sir Matthew^ his obfervation on the accumulation of taxes, 
iti. 337» His propofal for transferring all taxes to the confumer) 
by annual payments, confidefed, 342. 

Dmdndt though the increafe of, may at fird raife the price of goods, 
it never fails to reduce it afterward, iii. 1 34* 

tyjnmark^ account of the fettlements of, in the Weft Indies, ii. 367* 

, the mines of* not always worth working for, i. 270. 

, the great importance of, in war, iii. 59. indances, 
6i, &c. 

'wrJtQtis^ publick, their political ufe, iii. 205 . 

Demingo, St. miltaken by Columbus for a part of the Eid Indies, ii. 
349. Its principal produ<^lions, 3;o. The natives foon dripped 
ot all their gold, 353. Hiiiorical view of the French colony 
there, 369. 

Dficmfday book, the intention of that compilation, iii. 270. 
antient, where the colonies of, fettled, ii. 343. 

Vramatic exhibitionSi the political ufe of, iii. 

VoL. III. I 5 
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J)ra<iv 6 acht in commerce, explained, ii. 1 74. The motives to, 
tendency of, explained, ii, 252. On wines, currants, an^d wrought 
filks, 253. On tobacco and fugar, 254. On wines, particularly 
conhdered, 255. Were originally granted to encourage the carry- 
ing trade, 2«;8. The revenue of the cufloms increafed by thein^ 
259. Drawbacks allowed in favour of the colonies, 389. 

Vru^s^ regulations of their importation and exportation, ii. 508. 

Drunkennefs , the motive 10 this vice inquired into, ii. 242. 

Dutch, their fettlcments in America flow in improvement becaufe un-* 
der the government of an exclufive company, ii. 367. Their Eaft 
Jridia trade checked by monopoly, 469. Meafures taken by, to 
fecure the monopoly of the fpice trade, 476. See Hollands 

£ 

Eafi India, reprefentation of the miferable (late of the provinces of, 
under the Englifh government there, i. 1 10, Hiftorical view of the 
Euiopean trade with thofe countries, 319- Rice countries more po- 
pulous and rich than corn countries, 321. The real price of labour 
lower in China and Indoftan, than in the greater part of Europe, 
322. Gold and filver the moil profitable commodities to carry 
thither, 323, The proportional value of gold to filver, how rated 
there, 330. 

great cxienfion of foreign commerce by the difeovery of a 

paflage to, round the cape of Good Hope, ii. 170. Hiilorical re- 
view of the imercourfe with, 17 1. EiFeft of the annual exportation 
of filver to, from Europe, 172. The trade with, chiefly carried on 
by exclufive companies, 467. Tendency of their monopolies, 468. 

Company, a monopoly againll the very ration in which it is 
cicdted, ii, 467, The opeiaiion of fuch a company in a poor, 
and in a rich country, compared, 469, That couj)try whofe capi* 
tal is not large enough to tend to fuch a diftant trade ought not to 
engage in it, 473. The mercantile habits of trading companies 
render them incapable of confulting their true intcrefts when they 
become foverejgns, 479. The genius of the adroiniftration of the 
Engljfh company, 480. Subordinate practices of their agents and 
cleiks, 481, The bad conduct of agents in India owing to thjfic 
fituaiion, 4S4. Such an exclufive company a nuifance in ei^^y 
rcfpe61, 485. 

brief review of thejr hiftory, iii. 131. Their privileges 
invaded, 132. A rival company formed, 133. The two companies 
united, 135. Are infected by the fpirit of war and conquefi, 136^ 
Agreements between the company and government, ibid. Inter- 
ference of government in their territorial adminiftration, 139. And 
in the direction at home, ibid. Why unfit to govern a grcat.empire, 
1 40. Their fovereign and commercial charafterf, incompatible, 
245. How the territorial acquifitions of, might be rendered a 
fource of revenue, 4O2, 
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its prefent (hare of trade, owing to the removal of th^ 
court and parliament» ii» ta. 

Education, the principal caul'c of the various talents obfervable in dif^ 
ferent men, u 24. 

■' ' thofe parts of, for which there are no public inftitutions, 

generally the bed taught, iil. 158. In univerfities a view of, 168. 
Of travelling for, 17 1. Courfe of, in the republics of ancient 
Greece, 172. In ancient Rome, ilid. The ancient teachers fuperior 
tothofein modern times, 179. Publick inftitutions injurious to good 
education, 180. Inquiry how far the publick ought to attend to the 
education of the people, i-8i. The different opportunities of edu- 
cation in the different ranks of the people, 185. The advantages of a 
proper attention in the date to the education of the people, 191, 

^•gypt^ the firft country in which agriculture a- d manufafUues ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, i, 30. Agriculture was greatly fa- 
voured there, iii. 32. Was long the granary of the Roman em- 
pire, 35. 

EjiStment^ aftion of, in England, when invented, and its Operation, 
iu 93, 

Employments, the advantages and difadvantages of the difierent kinds 
of, in the fame neighbourhood, continually tend to equality, i. I5I. 
The differences or inequalities among, fpecified, 152. The cOn- 
(lancy or precarioufnefs of, influences the rate of wages, 137. 

England, the dates of its fcveriil fpecies of coinage, fllvcr, gold, and 
copper, i. 58, Why labour is cheaper there, than in North America, 
105. The rate of population in both countries compared, io6, 

• » the produce and labour of, have gradually increafed 

from the carliclt accounts in hiflory, while writers are reprclent- 
ing the country as rapidly declining, ii. 24. Enumeration of 
obilruAions and calamities which the profperity of the country ha^ 
furmoiinted, 25. Circutnftanccs that favour commerce and manu- 
factures, 133. Laws in favour of agriculcure, 1 34. Why formerly 
unable to carry on foreign wars cf lohg duration, 165. Why 
the commerce with France has been fubjeCled to fo many dilcourage- 
ments, 247. Foundation of the enmity between thefe countries, 
249. Tranflation of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703, 
with Portugal, 325. Inquiry into the value of the trade with 
IlortogaJ, 328. Might procure gold without the Portugal trade, 329, 
CTmtequencesoffecuring the colony trade by the navigation aCt, 

EngroJJlng* See F or ejl ailing. 

Entails, the law of, prevents thediviflon of land by alienation, ii, 82, 
Intention of, 84. 

Europe, general review of the feveral nati'^ns of, as to their improve- 
ment fincc the difeovery of Ameiira, i. 316, The two richefl 
countries in, enjoy the greatcll (hares of the c;irrying trade, ii. 69. 
Inquiry into the advantages derived by, from the difeovery and co- 
fOnization of America, 400. The particular advantc^ges derived 
by each colonizing country, 404. And by others which have no 

cclonieS) 4(0. 
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% the operation of, in the commercial intcrcourfe of dlHerent 
counirics, ii. 144. The coarie of, an uncertain criterion of the 
balance of trade between two countries, 213. Js generally in favoinr 
of thofe countries which pay in bank money, agatnf^ thofe which 
pay in conEimon currency, 234. 

Cxci/t, the principal objefls of, iii. 345. The duties of, more clear 
and di!lin61 than the ceftotns, 352. Affeds only a few articles of 
the inoft general confumption, 353. The excife feheme of Sir 
Robert Walpole defended, 358. The excife upon home made fcp- 
xnented and fpirituous liquors, the moft produdive, 360. Expence 
of levying excife duties computed, 375. The laws of, more vexa- 
tious than thofe of the cuUbms, 380. 

Exercife^ military, alteration in, produced by the invention of fire 
arms, iiir 57* 

Expends^ private, how they influence the national capital, ii. 28. The 
advantage of bellowing ihem on durable commodities, 30, 

Expert trade, the principles of, explained, ii. 67. When rude pro- 
duce may be advantageoully exported, even by a foreign capital, 79. 
Why encouraged by European nations, ii. J75. By what means 
promoted, 174. The motives to, and tendency of, drawbacks 
of duties, 252. The grant of bounties on, conlidered, 261. £x« 

portation of the materials of manufadures, review of rellraints 
and prohibitions of, ii. 494. 


Faiths articles of, how regulated bv the civil magiflrate. ifi. 20B. 

Families^ feldom remain on large eflates for many generations in con»« 
mercial countries, ii. 129. 

Farninim See l>tarth. 

Farmers of land, the fcvcral articles that compofe their gain^ dlilin- 
guilhed, i. 80. Require more knowledge and experience than the 
generality of manufadurers, 196. In what their capitals confifl, 413* 

— ' the great quantity of produdive labour put into motion by 

their capitals, ii. 52. Artificers ncceflary to them, 77. Their 
fituation better in England than in any other f>art of Europe, 93. 
Labour under great diladvaniagcs every where, 97. Origin of long 
leafes of farms, 128. Are a clafs of men lead fubjed to^j^hf , 
wretched fpirit of monopoly^ 191. Were forced, by old flaptes, 
to become the only dealers 19 corn, 300. Could not fell corn 
cheaper than any other corn merchant, 301. Could feldom fell ic 16 
cheap, 302. The culture of land obltruded by this divilion of 
their capitals, 304. The ufe of corn dealers to the farmers, 305. 

how they contribute to the annual produdion of the land, ac- 
cording to the French agricultural fyflem of political oecono- 
my, iii. 4. 

of the poblick revenue, their charader, iii. 387. 416. 

Feudal government, miferable flate of the occupiers of land under, ii. 
7. Trade and intereft of money under, 9. Feudal chiefs, their 
1 power^ 
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power, 82, Slaves, their fituation, 87. Tenures of land, 
Taxation, q 6. Original poverty and fervile (late of the tradefnien 
in towns, 100.^ In)municies feldom granted but for valuable con- 
£deration^9 loi. Origin of free burghs, loz. The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal pjivileges, 105. The caofe 
and eff of ancient hofpitality, 119. Kxtcnfive power of the 
ancient barons, izi. Was not eflablifhed in England until the 
Norman corqiieft* 123. Was lilently fubverted by manufa^ures 
and commerce, 125. 

Feuiml wars, how Supported, Hi. 49. Military exercifes not well 
attended to, under, 52. Standing armies gradually introduced to 
fupply the place of the Feudal militia, 66. Account of rhe cafual- 
ties or taxes under, 314. Revenues under, how enjoyed by the great 
landholder , 39;. 

Fiars^ publick, in Scotland, the nature of the inftitaiion explained, 
i. 284. 

Fines for the renewal of leafes, the motive for exiting the n, aid 
their tentiency, iii. 2 34. 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of war, effcfled by the invention of, 
iii, 57, 71. The invention of, favourable to the eAtenfon of civi- 
lizaiion, 72. 

Fijh^ the component parts of the price of, explained, ». 77* 

multiplication of, at marker, by human indullry, both limited and 
uncertain, i. 37c. How an increale of demand raifes the p.ueof 

37 ** 

ijheriesy obfervations on the tonnage bounties granted to, n. 281* 
To the herring fiftiery, 282. The boat lilhery rmned by this 

bounty, 285. . 1 i u 

Flanders, the ancient commercial profperity of, perpetuated by the 
fol id improvemr nu of agriculture, ii. 137* 

Flax, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 76. 

bifhop, remarks on his Chronicon Pretiofum, i. 

Fdoter^ the component parrs of the price of, explained, i. 76. 

Food, will ai«^avs purchafe as much labour as it can maintain on the 
(pot, j. 227. Bread and butcher's meat compared, 230* 235, Is 
the original lource of every other produflion, 2C7. 1 he abundance 

of, conditutes the principal part of the riches of the world, and gives 
jche principal vaiue to many other kinds of riches, 272. * . . 

F^fialling and engrofling, the popular fear of, like the fufpicions of 
vvitchciaft, ii. 3^9* 

Forts, when neceflary for the protedlion of commerce, n>. 107. ^ 

France, fl.idluaiions in the legal rate of intereft for money there, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, i« 137. Rem i^ks on the trade 
and riches cf, 138. The nature of apprcnticeOiips there, 187. 
The propriety of reflraining the planting of vineyards, examined, 
i. 240. Variations in the price of gram there, 282. The 
money price of labour has funk gradually with the money pries 
of corn, 313. Foundation of the JMifliflippi Ichcme, 47 ^* 

J, i j F rance^ 
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lUtle trade or induftry to be found in the parliament town$ of, 
ii. lo. D-fcription of the clafs of farmers called metayers, 90. 
Laws relating to the tenure of land, 95. Services formerly crafted 
befide rent, ibid. The taille, what, and its operation in check- 
ing the cultivation of land. 96, Origin of the magihrates and 
councils of cities, 107. No direft legal encouragement given to 
agriculture, 135. Ill policy of M. Colbert’s commercial regula- 
lions, 200. French goods heavily taxed in Great Britain, 209. 
The commercial intercourfe between France and England now 
chiefly carried on by fmugglers, 210. The policy of the com-* 
xnercial reftraints between France and Britain, confidered, 211. 
State of the coinage there, 217, Why the commerce with Eng- 
land has been fubjedled to difeouragements, 247. Foundation of 
the enmity between ihefe countries, 249. Remarks concerning 
the ieignorage on coin, 335. Standard of the'gold coin there, 336, 
The trade of the French colonies, how regulated, 378. The govern- 
ment of the colonies condudled with moderation, 3 ,3, The fugar 
colonies of, better governed, than thofe of Britain, 394, The king- 
dom of, how taxed, 449. The memberbof the league, fought more 
in defence of their own importance, than for any other caiife, 455* 

the prefent agricultural fyllem of political ceconomy adopted 

by philofophers there, deferibed, iii. 4, Under what diredion 
the funds for the repair of the roads are placed, loi. Ge- 
neral Hate of the roads, 102, The univerfities badly governed, 155, 
Remarks on the management of the parliaments of, 211, Meafures 
tftken in, to reduce the power of the clergy, 220* Account of the 
mode of reftifying the inequalities of the predial taille in the gene- 
rality of Montauban, 273. The perfonal taille explained, 303* 
The inequalities in, how remedied, 306. How the perfonal taille 
difeourages cultivation, 308. The Vingtieme, 31 1. Stamp duties 
and ihe controle, 317. 320. The capitation tax, how rated, 329, 
Reftraints upon the interior trade of the country by the local variety 
of the revenue laws, 383. The duties on tobacco and fair, how 
levied, 388, The different fources of revenue in, 389, How the 
hnances of, might be reformed, 390. The French fyllem of tax- 
ation compared with that in Britain, 391. The nature of tontines 
explained, 413. Ellimate of the whole national deb: of, 414. 
Frugality^ generally a predominating principle in human nature, ii, 19, 
Fuller'^ earth, the cxportaiicm of, why prohibited, ii. 505. 
funds f Britifh, brief hiftorical vi<^w of, iii. 403. Oj ciation of, 
litlociilv conft hred, 424. Tlie pradice of funding, h^s gradiwlly 
enfeebled every P. te has adopted it, 431, 

F'ur trade, the firlt principles pf, i, 253. 


G 

, Vafeo de, the firll European who difeovered 2 naval track ta 
£all Indksj 548^ 
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Q€ardining^ the gains from, diftinguifhed into the component parts, 
!• 8i. Not a profitable employment, 237. 

Gems, See Stones, 

General fund, in the Britilh finances, explained, iii. 408* 

Genoa, why corn is dear in the territory of, i. 298, 

Gle^gtrw^ the trade of, doubled in fifeeen years, by ere£ling banks 
there, i. 442. Why a city of greater trade than Kdinborgh, 
ii. 12, 

Gcld^ not the fiandard of value in England, i, 59. Its value meafured 
by filver, 60. Reformation of the gold coin, 61. Mint price of 
gold in England, 62. The working the mines of, in Peru, very 
unprofitable, 267. Qualities for which this metal is valued, 269* 
The proportional value of, to filver, how rated before and after the 
diicovery of the American mine.*, 330. Js cheaper in the Spanifii 
market than filver, 333. Great quantities of, remitted snnnallv 
from Portugal to England, ii. 327. Why little of it remains in 
England. 329. Is always to be had for its value, 330. 

Gold and ^Ivety the prices of, how aftefled, by the increafe of the 
quantity of the metals, i. 294. Are commodities that naturally feek 
the beft market, 295. Are metals of the leall value among the 
poorefi: nations, 297. The increafe in the quantity of, by means 
of wealth and improvement, has no tendency to diminiih their value, 
299. The annual confumption of thefc metals very confiderahle, 
324. Annual importation of, into Spain and Portugal, 325. Are 
not likely to multiply beyond the demand, 328. The durability of, 
the caule of the iteadinefs of their price, 329. On what circum- 
ftances the quantity of, in every particular country depends, 372. 
The low value of thele metals in a country, no evidence ot its 
wealth, nor their high value of its povejty, 377. 

— ' if not employed at home, will be fent abroad notwithfianding 
all prohibitions, ii. 1 7, Thercafon why European nation^ have fiudjcd 
to accumulate thefe metals, 141. Commercial arguments in frtvour 
of their exportation, 142. I'hefe, and all other commodities, are 
mutually the prices ot each other, 148, The quantity of, in 
every country, regulated by the etre^lual demand, 149. Why tna 
prices of thefc metals do not Hui'iu.ite fo much ub thofe of other 
commodities, 150. To preferve a clue quantity ot, in a country, 
no proper object of attention for the government, f;i, 7 'he ac* 
cumulated gold and filver in a country difiinguifiicd into tliree 
part^, 158. A great quantity of buiiion al'urnateiy exported and 
imported for the purpoles of foreign trade, ^ 162. Annual amrumc 
of rhefe metals imported into Spam and Portugal, 163. The imi 
portation of, not the principal benefit derived from tortign trade, 
1^7* The value of, how a/FeiSled by thedilcovery ol the American 
mines, 168. And by the palTage round the Cape of Goad Hope 
to the Rail Indies, 170. EfFefl of the annual exponi.t>on of hiver 
to the Eall Indies, 172. The commercial means piirfijed to increafe 
the quantity gf thefe metals in a country, 173, 209. Bullion ho\y 
received and paid at the bank of Anifterdam, 223* A: whac prices 

J i 4 223. 
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trading country without nol likel^ 

baufipd by an annual exportation of theie xnotals» The value 

of, in Spain and Portugal, depreciated by retraining the exports 
tion of them, 271. Are not iiAported for the purposes of plate ou* 
coin but for foreign trade, 331, The fearch i^ter mines of, the 
xnofl ruinoua of all proje^s, 354. Are valuable, bccaufe Icarcegt 
and difficult to be procured, 3;5. 

Cor^iait evidence of the wealth he acquired by teaching, i* aoSl* 
Go'vtrn/niiit^ civil, indifpenfabiy neceilary for the fecoricy of private 
property, iii. 73* Subordination in fociety, by what tpeans intro- 
duced, 74. Inequality of fortune introduces civil government for 
its prefervation, 80. The adminiftration of jufticc, a (burce of re- 
venue in early times, 81. Why government ought not to have the 
management of turnpikes, 99. Nor of other public works, 105. 
Want of parfimony during peace, impofes a neceility of contradling 
debts to carry on a war, 399. Mull fupport a regular adminiilration 
of judice to caufe xnanufa^ures and commerce to flouriih, 400* 
Ortgin of a national debt, 401, Progrefiion of public debts 402, 
.War, why generally agreeable to the people, 41 7,^ 

Co^verncrj^ political, the greared fpendthrifts in fociety, ii, 27. 

GraJ/iSf artiheia), tend to reduce the price of butcher’s meat, I, 234. 
Graxierf, fubjed to monopolies obtained by manufadurera to their 
prejudice, 506, 

Cree($i foreign trade promoted in feveralof the antient dates of, iii. 36, 
Military exercifes, a part of general education, 52. Soldiers, not 
a didind profedioD in, 53, Courfe of education in the republics 
of, 172. The morals of the Greeks inferior tp thole of the 
xnaus, ibid. Schools of the philofophers and rhetoricians, 175. 
Law no fcience an3ong the Greeks, 176* Courts of judice, ^77, 
The martial fpirit of the people, how fupported, 188, 

Gretk colonies, how didinguidicd froin Roman colonies, ii, 346, 
Rapid progrefs of ihefc colonies, 360, 

Greik language, how introduced as a part of univeriity education, iii, 
162. PhiloCbphy, the th’^ee great branches of, 163, 

Ground icnts,' great variations of, according to iituation, iii, 281,1 
Are a more proper fubjed of taxation than houfes, 286. 

Gum fenega, review of the regulations impored on the trade 

ii. 509* 

great revolution ededed in the art of war by the in- 
vention of, iii. 57* 71. This invention favourable to the 
ri<»n of civilization, 72. 

VaiSi^ how enabled to edabUdi the reforimition in Swedeoji 


H 

iij/L/rV league^ caofes that rendered it formidable^ ii. 107, Why 
no vedige remains of the wealth of the ({ana 156. 
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_ of ' tlie bfrnk of, esrplatned, ii. 220. Soi^ci^ of 

revenue of th»t tiiy, 246. The inhebicauts of, hbw taxed to 
ehe Rate, '298^ > > 

Company, fome account of, ir* 112. 

Hearth moncy^ whyabc^ifhed in England, iii, 290. 

Henry Vlli. of England, prepares the way for the refonddttdn 
fhutcing out the authority ot the Pope, iii. 72^. 

Htrring bufs bounty, remarks on, ii. 281. Fraudulent claims of the 
bounty, 284, The boat fiftiery the moft natural and profitable, 285* 
Account of the Britilh white-herring fifhery, 287. A^^count of the 
bafle^ fitted out in Scotland, the^amount of their cargoes, and the 
bounties on them, 519. 

Hidts^ the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a did 
taut marker, i, 360* Price of, ia England three cenrtiries ago, 
365. S?tked hides inferior to frefli ones, 366. The price of, 
how afFedled by circumfiances in cultivated and in uncultivated 
countries, 368. 

Highlands of Scotland, interefting remarks on the population of, u 
I 20, Military character of the Highlanders, iii. 6o,, 

Hobbes, Mr. remarks on his definition of w'ealth, i. 45, 

Hogs^ ciicumftances which render th- ir flelh cheap or dear, 1, 354., 
Holland, ob^rvatiofis on the riches and trade of the republic of, i. 139, 
Not to follow fome bnfinefs, unfadiionable there, 147, Caufe of 
the dearnels of corn there, 298, 

^ — — - enjoys the greateft lhare in the carrying trade of Europe, 

ii. 69. How the Dutch were excluded from being the carriers td 
Great Britain; 193. Is a country that profpers under the heaviell 
taxation, 199. Account of the bank of Amfterdam, 220,' This 
republic derives even its fubflfience from foreign trade, 250. 

- tax paid on houfes there, iii, 289, Account of the tax upon 
fuccellions, 313* Stamp duties, 316. High amount of taxes 
in, 340. 392, Its profperiiy depends on the republican form of 
government, 393. 

Honoraries from pupils to teachers in colleges, tendency of, to quxckcil 
their diligence, iii. 132. 

Hofs, in the time of Edward IV, how made, 5 . 3^^9, 

Ho/pitality, antient, the caufe and effedt of, in 1 19. iii, 39c, 

Hou/e, different acceptations of the term in E*^gland, and fb nte Other 
countries, i. 182. Houfes confidcred as part of the national flock, 
4^4, Houfes produce no revenue, 413. 

the rent of, dillinguiihed into two parts, Iii. 2P0. Operation 
of a tax upon hoofe rent, payable by the tenant, 281. Hbufe 
rent the bed ted of the tenant’s circumdances, 285, Proper 
regulation of a taxon, ibid. How taxed in Holland, 289, Hearth 
money, 290, Window tax, ibid, 

vd/on** bay company, the nature of their edablifhment and trade, 

iii. 126. Their profits not fo high as has been reported, 128. ^ 

Hnmters, war how fopported by a nation of, iii. ^4. Cannot be very 

46* N9 eflabli&ed adminidration of judice, needful 

among 
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among them, 72. Age the foie foandation of fink and precedency* 
among, 75. No confiderable inequality of fortune, or fubordina- 
tion to be found among them, 76* No hereditary honours in fuch 
a fociety, 78. 

Hu/bandmtn^ war how fupported by a nation of, iii. 47* 

HuJbandfj* See jigricultun^ 

• r 

j 

* 

yamaica^ the returns of trade from that ifland, why irregular, iii, 457, 

IdUntJs^ unfafhionable in Holland, i. 147. 

Jifwels, See Stomst 

Importation^ why reftraints have been impofed on, with the two kinds 
of, ii. 173. How reftrained to fecure a monopoly of the home- 
market to domeHic induitry, 1 76.. The true policy of thefe re- 
ftraints doubtful, 177. The free importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that of raw materials, 187. How far it 
may be proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods, 199. How far it may be proper to reftore the free impor- 
tation of goods, after it has been interrupted, 202. Of the ma- 
terials of manufa^ure, review of the legal encouragements given 
to, 4^^* 

Independents t the principles of that fe£t. explained, iii. 201. 

Indies. See Eaji and Weji. 

Indoftan^ the fcvcral claiTcs of people there kept diftincl, iii. 33. 
1 he natives of, how prevented from undertaking long fca voy- 
ages, 34. 

Jnduftrji the different kinds of, feldom dealt impartially with by any 
nation, i. 4. The fpecies of, frequently local, 26. Naturally fuited 
to the demand, 87. Is increafed by the liberal reward of labour, 
124. How affected by feafons of plenty and fcarcity, 1 26, Is more 
advantageouily exerted in towns than in the country, 194, The 
average produce of, always fuited to the average confumpiion, 292. 
Is promoted by the circulation of paper money, 438, Three re- 
quifites to putting induifry in motion, 430. 

* how the general character of nations iseliimatcd by, ii. 9. And 

idlenefs, the proportion between, how regulated, 12. Is employed 
for fubfiftence, before it extends to conveniences and luxury, 73.. 
Whether the general induftry of a fociety, is promoted by commer- 
cial reftraints on importation, 177. Private intereft naturally pbints 
to that employment molt advantageous to the fociety, 178'. But 
without intending or knowing it, 181. Legal regulations of 
private induftry, dangerous^ afluinpiions of power, 182. Domeftic 
induftry ought not to be employed on what can be purchafed cheap- 
er from abroad, 183. Of the fociety, can augment only in propor- 
tion as its capital augments, 184. When it may be neceftary to 
impofe feme burden upon foreign induftry, to favour that a; home, 
192* 1 he ftee exercife pf induftry ought to be allowed to all, zo ^ » 

The 
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The natural effort cf every- individual to better his condiuon, wiH, 
if unreftrained, rcfult in the profperity of the fociety, 319. 

Jn/urancif from fire, and fea rifks, the nature and profit^ of, ex- 
amined, i. 165. The trade of infurance may be fucccfsfuily carried 
on by a joint itock company, iii. 147. 148. 

Intereft^ landed, monied, and trading, diliinguifhed, ii. 35, 

■ '« ' for the ufe of money, the found.ition of that allowance ex^ 

plained, i. 79, Hiftoricai view of the alterations of, in England, and 
other countries, Remarks on the high rates of, in Bengal, 

143. And in China, 145. May be raifed by defV^Slive laws, inde- 
pendent on the influence of wealth or povert y , The loweil 

ordinary rate of, muft fomewhat more than compenfate occaiionaL 
Ioffes, 146. The common relative proportion between intereft and 
mercantile profits inquired into, 148* 

was not lowered in confequence of the difeovery of the 
American mines, ii. 39. How the legal rate of, ought to be fixed, 
43. Confequences of its being fixed too high or too low, 44. 
*l’he. market rate of, regulates the price of land, 45. Whether a 
proper ohjed of taxation, iii. 294. 

Ireidnd^ Why never likely to furnilh cattle to the prejudice of Great 
Britain, ii. 187. The propofed abfentee tax, there, confidered, iii. 
373, Ought in ju (lice to contribute toward the difeharge of the 
public debt of Great Britain, 459. Expediency of a union wuh Great 
E^cain, 460. 

J/ocratts, the handfome income he made by teaching, i. 207* 

Italyt the only great country in Europe, which has been cultivated and 
improved in every part by means of its foreign commerce, ii. 135. 
Was originally colonized by the Dorians, 343. 

JurifdiSiions, territorial, did not originate in the feudal law, ii. 122. 
^ufiice, the adminillration of, a duty of the f:)vereign, iii. 72. In 
liicarly times a fomce of revenue to him, 81. The innkiqg jullice 
fubfervient to the revenue, a fource of great abufe?, 82* is never 
adininillered gratis, 89, The whole adminidraiipo of, but an in- 
conliderable part of the expence of government, 86. How the 
whole expence of juftice might be defrayed from the Tees of court. 
The interference of the jurifdj^lions of the fcveral EngliHi 
courts of law, accounted for, 88, Law language, how corjr,up;pd, 
90. The judicial and executive power, why divided, 91. By 
, whom the expence of the adinipiflratiua of, ought 10 be borne. 


K 

, the Swedifh traveller, his account of the hulbandry of the 
Britifh colonies in North America, i. 549. 

, a rent demanded for the rocks on which it grows, i. 224- 

under feudal inllltutions, no more than the greateft baron in the 
ition, ih 122. Was unable tprellrain the violence of hL baronsjj 124. 
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_ r Treasure trove an importaot branch of revenue to, HI. 

His iicuation ho>v favourable for the accuntolating tfeafure, 397* 
In a commercial country, naturally fpends his revenue in luxuries^ 
Is hence driven to call upon his fubje^is for extraordinary 
aids. 398. 

'«§•, Mr. his accoont of the average price of wheat, i. 3r6. 

'pgs and their minifiers, the greateft /jpendthrifrs in a country, 
ii. 


labour, the fund which originally fupplies every nation with its annual 
confumption, i. 1. How the proportion between labour and con- 
fumption regulated, //iV. The different kinds of induflry feldom 
dealt impartially with by any nation, 4. The divifion of labour 
cohfidered, 6. This divifion increafes the quantity of work, j i, 
Inftances in illuftration, 17. From what principle the divifion of 
labour originates, 19. The divifibiiiiy of, governed by the mark- 
et, 26. Labour the real meafore of the exchangeable value of com- 
modities, 44. Different kinds of, not eafily eftimated by imme- 
diate epmparifon, 45. Is compared by the intermediate llandard of 
money, 46. Is an invariable ilandard for the value of commo- 
dities, 48. Has a real, and a nominal price, 49. The quantity of 
labour employed on different objects, the only rule fo' exchanging 
them in the rude flages of fociety, 70. Difference between the 
wages of labour and profits on flock, in manufaflures. 72. The 
whole labour of a country never exerted, 8i. Is in every inflancc 
furted to the demand, 87. The effedlof extraordinary calls for, 89, 
The dedudions made from the produce of labour employed upon 
land, 98. Why dearer in No»ih America than in England, 10^. 
Is cheap in cbuniries that arc ftationary, 107. The demand for, 
would continually dccrcale in a declining country, loo. The pro- 
vince of Bengal cited as an inftance, 1 10. Is not bacily paid for in 
Great Britain, 111. An incrcafjng demand for, favourable to po- 
pulation, 12 1. That of freemen cheaper 10 the employers than that 

’ of (laves, 122. The money price of, how regulated, 130. Is 
liberally rewarded in new colonies, 140. Common labour and 
ikilful labour diilinguifhed, 155. The tree circulation of, from 01 
employment to another, obftruCled by corporation law?, 21 u T^e 
unequal prices of, in different places, probably owing to the law of 
(etilemcnts, 218. Can always procure fubfiftence on the fpot 
where it is purchafed, 227. The money pnee of, in different 
countries, how governed, 297^ Is fei into motion by Hock em- 
ployed for profit, 396. The divifion of, depends on the accumu- 
lation of Hoc k, 408. Machines to facilitate labour, advantageous 
to fociety, 426. 

produdive and unprodudive, diflingnifbed, ii. i. Various 

orders of men fpccified, whole labour is unprodu^live, 3. Unpro- 

dodivo 
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duAIve labnurers all maintained by revenue, The p|ice of, how 
xaiied by the increafe of the, national capital, 38. Its price, 
though nominally raifed, may continue the fame, 41, Is liberally 
rewarded in new colonies, 358. 

Labour of artificers and manufadUirers, never adds any value to the 
whole amount of the rude produce of the land, according to the 
French agricultural fyftem of political ccconomy, iii. 9. This 
do^rine (hewn to be erroneous, 23. The productive powers of 
labour, how to be improved, 25. 

Labourers^ uleful and productive, every where proportioned to the ca^ 
pital dock on which they are employed, i. 3. Share the produce 
of their labour, in molt cafes, with the owners of the (lock on which 
they are employed, 74, Their wages a continued fubjeCt of conteft 
between them and their malters, 99. Are feldom ruccefsful in their 
outrageous combinations, lo:. The fufficiency of their earnings, a 
point not eafily determined, 102. Their wages fometimes raiicJ by 
increafe of work, 103. Their demands limited by the funds 
deilined for payment, 104. Ate continually wanted in North Ame- 
rica, 107. Miferable condition of thole in China, io8. Arc not 
ill paid in Great Britain, 1 1 1. If able to maintain their families in 
dear years, they muft be at their eafe in plentiful fealbns, 1 iz. A 
proof furniftied in the complaints of their luxury, i ig. Why worfe 
paid than artificers, 156. Their intereds driClIy conneClcd with the 
intereds of the fociety, 395, Labour the only fource of their re- 
venue, 410. EfFeCls of a life of labour, on the underdandings 
cf the poor, iii. 182. 

f, the demand of rent for, how founded, i. 74. The rent paid, 
enters into the price of the greater part of all commodities, 75* 
Generally produces more food than will maintain the labour necedary 
to bring 11 to market, 227. Good roads, and navigable canals, 
equalize difference of fituation, zzS. That employed in raifing 
food for men or cattle, regulates the rent of all other cultivated 
land, 237. 247. Can clothe and lodge more than it can feed, 
while uncultivated, and the contrary when improved, 252 The 
culture of land producing food, creates a demand for the produce of 
other lands, 272. P oduces By agriculture a much greater quantity 
of vegetable, than of animal food, 293. The fail i rop.ro vcmtjnt of, 
requires a (lock of cattle to fupply manure, 345, Caufe and effect 
of the diminution of cottagers, 354- Signs cf land being ^um- 
pleatly improved, 358, The whole annual produce, or tlve pijce of 
it, naturally divides itfclf into rent, wages, and profits pf dock, 394, 
the ulual price of, depends on the common rate of intereff for 
money, ii. 44. The prohis of cultivation exaggerated by pjojedlors, 
71, The cultivation of, naturally preferred to trade and manufac- 
tures, on cquaUterm?, 76. Artificers neceffary to the culuvapon 
of, 77, Was all appiopriaced, though not cultivated by ihc nor- 
thern deftrpyers of the Roman empire, S|. Origin of the law of 
primogeniture under the feudal gqyernroenr, 82^ ^ ^nt^ li, ,84. 
Obllaclcs to the improvement of land under feudal propneror.s 86. 
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fenureFj 90. Feudu! taxation^ g6. The improvement' of 
land checked in France by the taille, ibid. Occupiers labour 
under great difadvantages, 97. Origin of lopg leafes ofj 128* 
Small proprietors, the bell improvers of> 13 1. Small purchafers of, 
cannot hope o raife fortunes by cultivation^ 132. Tenures of, irt 
the Britifh American colonies, 3^0. 

Land is the moft permanent Iburce of fevenuej iii. 248* The rent 
of a whole country, not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 249. The revenue from, proportioned^ not to the rent, 
but to the produce, 252. Reafons for felling the crown lands, 2534 
The land-tax of Great Br tain confiiered, 259. An improved land- 
tax fuggefted, 264. A land-tax, however equally rated by a 
general fvirvey, will foon become unequal, 272. Tythes a very 
unequal tax, 274. Tythcs difcourage improvemenr, 275. 

Landholder why fiequently inattentive to their own particular inte- 
rcllf, i. ^94. How they contiibutct to the annual produdlion of the 
land, according to the French agricultural fyllem of political oeco- 
xiomy, iii. 4. Should be encouraged to cultivate a part of their 
Own land, 266. 

Latin language, how it became an clTential part of univerfity educa- 
tion, iii. i6i. 

Xaot*, the language of, how corrupted, iii. 90. Did not improve 
into a fcience in antient Greece, 176. Remarks on the courts of 
juilicein Greece and Rome, 177. 

Lanv^ Mr. account of his banking fcheme for the improvement of 
Scotland, i. 478. 

Lanvyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, i. 160. Great amount 
of their fees, iii. 85. 

Lea/esy the various ulual conditions of, iii. 264. 

Leathery reftri 61 ions on the exportation of, unmanufaflured, ii. 506. 

Lectures in univeifitic?, frequently improper for inftrudtion, iii. 
156. 

Le*vityy the vices of, ruinous to the common people, and therefore 
feverely cenfured by their, iii. 203. 

Liberty y three duties only ncccllary tor a fovereign to attend to, for 
fupporting a fyftem of, iii. 42. 

Lima, computed r>umber of inhabitants in that city, ii, 363. 

Linen manufadture, narrow policy of the mailer xnanufadlurers iD>. 
ii. 487. 

Litcraturey the rewards of, reduced by competition, i. 206, Was 
more profitable in ancient Greece, 207. The cheapnefs of literary 
education an advantage to the public, 209. 

Loans of money, the nature of, aii^lyfed, ii. 35. The extenfive opera- 
tion of, 36. 

Locke. Mr, remarks on his opinion of the difference between the 
market and mint prices of filver bullion, i. 64. His account of the 
caofe of lowering the rates of intcrcll for money, examined, ii. 39. 
His dillindtton between money and moveable goods^ 140. 
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ckeapcr in London, than in any other capital city in Eu- 
rope, i. 182. 

fgic^ the origin, and employment of, iii. 165. 

LotteriUf the trot nature of, and the caufes of their fuccefs, explain- 
ed, ]• 164* 

Luck, inftances of the univerfal reliance mankind have on it, i. 164. 
Lutherans, origin and principles of that fedl, iii. 225. 

Luxuriest diiUnguifhed from neceffaries, iii. 331. Operation of taxes 
334* The good and bad properties of taxes on, 374. 


M 

Macedon, Philip of, the fuperjority that difcipline gave his army over 
thofe of his enemies, iii. 61. 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, how invented and im- 
proved, i. 14. Are advantageous to every fociety, 426. 

Madder^ the cultivation of, long confined to Holland, by Englifh 
tythes, iii. 276. 

Madeira wine, how introduced into North America and Btitain, 

Malt, reafons for transferring the duty on brewing to, iii* 363. D 
lery, how to prevent fcnuggling in, 366. 

ManufaSures, the great advantage refulting from a divifion of labour 
in, i, 7. Inftances in illuftration, 17. Why profits iiicreafc in the 
higher ftages of, 76* Of what parts the gains of manufaflures 
confift, 80. The private advantage of fecrets in manufaftures, 91* 
Peculiar advantages of foil and fituacion, ibid. Monopolies, 92. 
Corporation privileges, 9^. The deductions made from I ibour em- 
ployed on manufaClure?, 99. Inquiry how far they are aftcCtccj by 
feaions of plenty and fcarcitv, 128. Are not fo nuterially afTected 
by circumftances in the comury where they are carritd on, as in tne 
places where they arc coniumed, i 29. New nianuiaCtures generally 
give higher wages than old ones, 176. Are more profitably carried 
on in towns than in the open country, 194. By what means the 
prices of, are reduced, while the fociety continues improving, 384. 
Inftances in hard ware, 385. Inftances in the woollen manufa^ure, 
386. What fixed capitals are required to carry on particular manu* 
ta<ftures, 412. 

— — for diftant file, why not eftabliihed in North Ame- 
rica, ii. 78. Why manufa^ares are preferred to foreign trade, 
for the employment of a capital, 79. Motives to the eftabliftimenc 
of manufa^ures for diftant fale, 1 12* How ftiified from one coun- 
try to another, 113. Natural circutnftai ces which contribute to the 
eftabliftiment of them, 114. Their on the govern inert and 

manners of a country, 119. The independence of artifims ex- 
plained, 126* May fiourifii amidft the ruin of a country, and begin 
to decay on the return of its profferity, 164, Inquiry how far nia- 

nufa^lurers 
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fti!fa6lurers might he affeScd by a freedom of trade^ 20 t» Tlio(b 
thrown out of one bufinefs can transfer their indoHry to collateral 
employments, 205. A fpirit of combination among them to fupport 
monopolies, 206. Manufadturera prohibited by old (lauites from 
keeping a (hop^ or felling thetr own goods by retail, 300* The ule 
of wholefale dealers to manufadturers, 304. Britifli rellraints on 
manufadlures in North America^ 3854 The exportation of infiru^ 
menu in, prohibited, 512. 

'Jdanttfa^unrs^ an unprodudllve clafs of the people^ according 
to the French agricultural fyilem of political ceconomy^ iii. 7^ 
The error of this dodlrine ihewn, 21 ♦ How manufadturers aug- 
ment the revenue of a country 26* Why, the principal fupporC 
of foreign trade, 31. Require a more extenfivc market than 
rude produce of the land, 34, Were exercifed by flaves in ancient 
Greece, 37. High prices of, in Greece and at Rome, 38. Falfe 
policy to check manufadlures in order to promote agriculture, 
In Great Britain why principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure^ the fupply of, in mofl places depends on the flock of cattle 
raifed, i. 345. 

Maritime countries, why the firfl that are civilized and improv- 
ed, i. 28. * 

Martial fpirit, how fupported in the antient republics of Greece and 
Rome, iii, 188. The want of it now fupplied by (landing ar- 
mies, 189. The cflablifhment of a militia little able to fupport 
it, 190. 

Mediterranean iea, peculiarly favourable for the firll attempts in na* 
vigation, i. 30. 

V/, Mr. his account of the annual importation of gold and 
T into Spain and Portugal, i. 325. His relative proportion of 
each, 331, 

Mercantile fyilem explained, iii* 348. 

Mercenary troops, origin and reafbn of, iii* 50. The numbers of^ 
how limited, 51* 

Merchants^ their judgments more to be depended on refpedling the 
interells of their particular branches of trade, than with regard to 
the public interefl, i* 397. Their capitals altogether circulating, 
412* Their dealings extended by the aid of bankers notes, 446. 
456* Cudoms of, fird ellablifhed to fupply the want of laws, and 
afterward admitted as laws, 464. The manner of ncgociating bills 
of exchange explained, ibid. The pernicious tendency of draw- 
ing and redrawing, 465. 

in what method their capitals are employed, ii. 48* Their 

capitals difperfed and unfixed, 54. The principles of foreign 
trade examined, 67. Ate the belt of improvers, when they turn 
coui^try gentlemen, ij 8« Their preference among the different 
fpecies of trade, bow determined, 178. Are a£luated by a oar* 
fow fpirit ot monopoly, 224. The feveral branches of the corn 

trad# 
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fpedfiecl and considered, 291. 11>c government of a crm- 

^ny of, the woril a country can be under, 367. Of l,ondon 
not good oeconoihiih, 439* 

^rchamsy an onproduftiVe clafs of men, according to the prefent 
agricultural fyilem of political oeconomy in France, iii* n, i'he 
quick return of mercantile capitals, enables merchants to advance 
money to government, 400. Their capitals irtcreafed by lending 
mor^y to the (late, 401, 

ilfercter, de la Riviere^ M, charadler of his natural and eflepdal order 
of political fodeties, iit. 29. 

Metais^ why the beft medium of commerce, h 35. Origin of llamped 
coin^^ 37. Why different metals became the llandard of value 
among different nations, 57. The durability of, the caufe of the 
ileadinefs of their price, 329, On what the quantity of precious 
metals in every particular country depends, 372. 

- ^eftraints upon ihcfexportation of, ii, 507. 

Mifapbyjics^ the Science of, explained, iii. 166. 

Metajtrs^ defeription of the clafs of farmers (b called in France, 
ii. 90, 

Methodijls^ the teachers among, why popular preachers, iff, 194, 

Mr. tranilation of the commercial treaty concluded by him 
between England and Portugal, ii, 325. 

Mexico was a lefs civilized country than Peru, when fiifl vjfited by the 
Spaniards, u 317. 

— prefent populoufnefs of the capital city, ii. 363. Low ftate 

of arts at the firll difeovery of that empire, iin‘a\ 

why allowed to be formed in cities, and its formidable na- 
ture, ii. 107. 

' » — the origin and nature of, explained, iii. 55. How diftin- 
guifhtd from the regular Handing army, 56. Mnft always be infe- 
rior to a Handing army, 58. A few campaigns of fcrvice may make 
a militia equal to a (landing army, 60. Ljflances, 6f. 

a Inott pcrilhable commodity, how mauufaclured for (lore, 

ilfr 7 /if^>vmd and water, their late intreduflion into Englnnd, i. 390. 

Minei^ dlillhguifhed by their fertility or barrennefs, i. 258 Compa- 
betweien thofe of coal and thofe of meXals, 262. The compe- 
tlti^ between, extends id all parts of the world, 263. The work- 
ing a lottery, 266. Diamond mines not always worth working, 
270. Tax paid to the king of Spain from the Peruvian mines, 314. 
di&ovcry of mines not dependent on human (kill or in- 

37 3 - 

ypii- in Hungary, why worked at lels expcncc than the neighbour- 

in^wesin Tutfcey, iii. 38. 

!, prbjedts of, Uncertain and ruindus, and unfit for legal encou- 
raiment, ii. 3^4 

Marquts dc, his charaflerof the ceconomical table, iiu 30* 
ficbemein France, the real foondaiiou of, i. 478. 
for tythf, a relief to the farmer, iii. 279. 

VoL. III. K k 
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Peultfy, the caufe of their cheapnefs, 5 . 352. Is a more important 
arcicle of rural ceconomy in France than in KnglanS^ 353. 

Pragmatic fanftion in France, the obje£l*of, iii. 220. " fbllowed by 
the concordat, i^/V. , 

JPrefermntu ecclefiaftical, the means by which a national clergy ought 
to be inanage;ii by the civil magitirate, iii. 210. Alcer^tiG^s in the 
mode of electing to them, 212. 22b. 

PreJLyterian church government, the nature of, defcHbed, iii. 229. 
character of the clergy of, 230. 236. 

Pricesy real and nominal of commodities diftinguiflied, i. 49. Money 
price of goods explained, ^6. Rent for land enters into the price 
of the greater part of all commodities, 75. The component parts 
of the prices of goods explained, ibid. Natural, and market prices 
didinguKhed, and how governed, 82, 132, Though raifed atfirft by 
an increafeof demand, are always reduced by it in the refult, iii,,i 34, 

primogeniture y origin and motive of the law of fucceffion by, under 
the feudal government, ii. 82. Is contrary to the real intercRs of 
families, S4. 

Princes, why not well calculated to manage mercantile projefts for the 
fake of a revenue, iii. 24a, 

PredigaUty, the natural tendency of, both to the individual and to the 
public, ii. 13. Prodigal men enemies to their country, iB. 

Produce of land and labour, the fource of all revenue, ii. 4. The value 
of, how to be increafed, 22. 

Profeffmrs in univerfities, circumflances which determine their merit, 
iii. 231. 

Profit, the various articles of gain that pafs under the commoh Idea 
of, i. 8o. An average race of, in all countries, 82. Averages of» 
extremely difficult to afeertain, 134. Intereft of money the bjeft 
iiandardof, i35;. Tiie diminution of, a natural cohfe(|iience bf prb> 
fperity, 139. Clear, and grofs profit, diftiiiguilhed, 146. The 
nature of the highefl ordinary rate of, defined, 147. Double in- 
tered, deemed in Great Britain, a reafonable mercantile profit, 1148. 
In thriving countries, low profit may compenfpite the high wages of 
labour, 149. The operation of high profits and high wag^ com- 
pared, ikid. Compcnfates inconveniencies and diigMce, '1 $4. Of 
iioclc, how affefled, 1 7 p. Large profits muft be m^d^' from^llTOll 
capitals, 172. Why goods are cheaper in the metrbpblis thA itfZ 
country villages, 173. Great fortunes more^ frequently itidde by 
trade in. targe towns than in fmall ones, 174. Is naturally Id w in 
Tichf and high in poor countries, 396. ‘ ^ 

how tliatof the of traders Is raifed^ 51 . Pri- 
vate^ the foie motive of, employing .capitals in dny Bfibufi- 

neft, yp. When raife^hy “ionopolies, fe^cobra^e lajtuVy;’ 4^7. 
.unfuccefsfu], tn^arts, irijuricus to a ddu'ntry,1f.^i5.*^^ 

1^ paifions which jprpmpt mankind the inVafiori^of,' 73. 
CivEJg^ern,inent ne^eiWy the protciUon bf, fftd, Wfelth a 
fburccofauifiority, 75, 79. ’ . ^ 
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frovifioitJ, how far the variations in the price of, afTeft labour and in^ 
duflry, i. 112. 126* 130* Whether cheaper in the metropolis^ or 
in country villages. 173. The prices of, better regulated by com- 
petition than by law, 222. A rife in the prices of, muft be uni- 
form, to fhew that it proceeds from a depreciation of the value of 
filver, 379. 

Pro^i/ors^ objea of the llatote of, in England, iii. 220. 

PruJJia^ mode of affeffing the land-tax there, iii 270. 

Pu^/ic works and inftitutions, how to be maintained, ii!. 92. Eqn’ty 
of tolls for paiTage over roads, bridges, and canals, 95. Why go- 
vernment ought net to have the management of turnpikes, 99, Not 
of other public works, 105. 

Purveyance^ a fervice flill exa^cd in moft parts of Europe, ii. 95. 


fakers of Penn fyl van fa, inference from their refblution to emancipate 
all their negro flaves, ii. 83. 

1/, M. view of his agricultural fvftem of political 
iii. 19. His do£lrine generally fubferibed to, 29. 
p/tf, populoufnefs of that city, ii. 363. 


R 

Reformation^ rapid progrefs of the do^nnes of, in Germany, iii. 222. 
In Sweden, and Switzerland, 223. In England, and Scotland, 224. 
Origin of the Lutheran and Calviniftic feifts, 223. 

Regulated companies. See Qompanies^ 

Religion^ the object of inflruilion ip, iii. 192. Advantage the teach- 
ers of a new religion enjoy over ihofe of one that is cftabiifhed, 19^. 
Origin of perlecurion for heretical opinions, 194. How the zeal of 
the. in^rlor clergy of the church of Rome is kept alive, 195* 
X^tiiity of ecclefiailical ellablifhments. 198. Ilow united with the 
civil po\^^r, 199, 

Served, ought not to coniift of money, i. 50. But of corn, 
Qf land, coofticotes a third part of the price of motl kinds of 
I. 7?. An average rate of^ in all countries, and how regu- 
82. Makes the ii •'ft deduftjon from the produce of labour 
einpibyed upon land, 98. The terms of, bow adjufted between 
landlord and tenant, 223. L To met imes demanded falr^'htt is ako- 
gcfher incapable of human mip»‘ovement, 224. Is paid for, and 
produced by, land in almoft all (ititalions, 227. The general pro- 
l^r don paid for coal mines, 262. Afid metal mines, 264. Mines 
of prcciou' llones frequently yield no rent, 270. HoW paid in ao- 
ticfit tiqies, 28 ^ Is raifed either dirWlly or indire^ly^ by every 
improvement in the ckcumftances of Society. 392. and neat 

i«iit diilingoiilied, 424. | 
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cadi, 436. Promotes indudry, 438. Operation of the ieveral 
banking companies edablilbed in Scotland, ^42* Can never exceed 
rtie value of the gold and diver, of which it fappltes the place, in 
any country, 448. Confequences of too much paper being idued, 
449* The pradice of drawing and redrawing explained, with its 
pernicious 464. The advantages and difadvantages of paper 

credit dated, 483. Ill e^edls of notes idued for fmall fums, 4S7. 
Suppreifing fmall notes, renders money more plentiful, 488* The 
currency of, does not afFert the prices of goods, 490, Account of 
the paper currency in North America, 493. 

Taper money ^ expedient of the government of Pennfylvanta to raid: mo- 
ney, iii. 246. Why convenient for the domc^c purpofes of the 
North Americans, 452. 

Tari$ enjoys little more trade than is nccedary for the confumptroa 
of its inhabitants, ii. 11. 

Tarijh minillets, evils attending veding the cleflion of, in the people, 
iii. 227. 

Parjf'mony, is the immediate caufe of the increafe of capitals, ii. 
Promotes induftry, 14. Frugal men public benefadlors, 18. 

■ is the only means by which artificers and manufAflurers can 
add to the revenue and wealth of fociety, accordir g to the French 
agricultural iyftem of political ceconomy, iii. 10. 

Tajiure l^nd, under what ciicumdances more piofitable than arabl# 
land, u 232. -Why it ought to be inciofed, 2^4* 

Patronage, the right of, why edablifhed in Scotland, iii, 228. 

Pay, nrniitary, origin and reafon of, iii. 50. 

Pennsylvania, account of the paper cutrency there, i. 495* Good 
conlequcnces of the government there having no religious cdablilh- 
ment, iii. 201. Derive a revenue from iheir paper currency, 493. 
ople, how divided into produflive and unprodudlivc clades, accord- 
ing to the preferit French fyftem of agricultural political ceconomy, 
iii. 4. The unprodudiive dafs, greatly uTeful to the others, 1 2. 
The great body of, how rendered unwarlike, 55, The different 
opportunities of education in the different ranks of, 185. The in- 
ferior ranks of, the greatelf confumers, 358. The luxurious cx- 
pences of thefe ranks, ought only to be taxed> 361 , 

ution, for religious opinions, the true caufe of, iii. 194. 

Pera^ the difeovery of the filver mines in, occafioned tb^ife in Europe 
to be in a great meafure abandoned, i. 26^. Thefe. mines yield ‘ 
but fmall profit to the proprietors, 264. Tax paid to the king of 
Spain from thefe mines. 3i4« '1 he early accounts of the fpJendor 

and (late of arts in this country, greatly exaggerated, 317. Prefenr 
ftate of, under the Spanifh governments 318. The working of the 
mines there become gradually more expenfive, 335. 

low date of arts there when fird difeovered, ii. 363. Is probably 
more populous how, than at any former period, 364. 
nlofephy, natural, the origin, and objeds of, iii. 163^ Moral* the 
nature of, explained, 164, Logic, the origin and employment 

of. 
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r, why amply rewarded for their Jaboor, i, i6o* 

% the an dene fyttein of, explained, iji. i66. 

^inmakin^y the extraordinary advantage of a divifion of labour in this 
art,)./;, 

of private families, the melting it down to fupply date exi^^encie?, 
an inft^nidcant yefottree, ii. 159* New plate is chiefly made from 

their kttowledgc more extenfive than the generality of me* 

, i. 197.; 

Pneumatics^ the fcience of, explained, iii 166. 

Poinsre;^ M. his account of the agriculture of Cochin China, i. 244, 
Poland^ a cCHitltry ilih kept in poverty by the feudal fyftem of its go- 
vernment, i. 376. 

Political CQConotny^ the two didiadl objcdls, and two different fydema 
of, ii. 138. 

■ the prefent agricultural (yflem of, adopted by French 
philofophers, deferibed, iii. 1. ClafTes of the people who contri- 
bute to the annual produce of the land, 4. How proprietors con- 
tribute, How cultivators contribute, 5. Artificers and ma- 
nufadurers, unprodu£live, 7. The iinprodudive clafTcs maintained 
by the other?, 1 1. Bad tendency of rcilridlions and prohibitions in 
trade, jy. How this fyftem is delineated by iVJ. Qiiefnai, 19, I'he 
bad effefts of an injudicious political cecouomv, how correilcd, zi. 
The c ipital error in this fyftem pointed out, ibid^ 
poll taxes t origin of, under the feudal government, ii. loi, 
———why efteemed badges of ftavery, iiu 309. The nature of, 
confidered, 327, 

Poor^ hiftory of the laws made for the provifion of, in England, i. 212. 
of Rome, the great power formerly afl’umed by, iii. 213. Hu 
power bow reduced, 218. Rapid progrefs of the reform itior, 222, 
Population^ riches and extreme poverty, equally unfavourable to, i. 

120. Is limited by the means of rubfiltcnce, 121. 255. 

Porter^ the proportion of malt ufed in the brewing of, iii. 363. 
Portugal^ the cultivation of the country nor advanced by its commerce*, 
ii. 153. The value of gold and filver there,, depreciated by pro- 
hibiting their exportation, 271. Tranftation of the commercial 
treaty concluded in 1703 with England, 325. A large (hare of the 
" " Portugal gold fent annually to England, 327. Motives that led to the 
^iffcovery of a paflage to the Haft round the Cape of Good Hope, 347. 

" Ixift its manufa^fures by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. 
^ce, 'a mercantile projed well calculated for being managed by 
a'gbvernmcnr, iii, 243. 

Pot dtpex^ remarks on, as an article of food, i. 249. C^horct and 
great produce of, 250. The difficulty of pielerving them» the great 
^Aoblbade to cultivating them for general diet, 251. 

Poverty, ibmecimcs urges nations to inhuman cuftoms, i. 2. T$ no 
to tlie produi 5 Iioa of children, iig« .Biht very unfavourable 
fffjfiog them, ijto. 
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Moneys the origin of, traced, L 3 c;. Is the reprelentative of labooff 
44. The value of, greatly depreciated by the difeovery of the Aaie« 
lican mines, 47. How different metals became theftandard money 
cf (.life rent nations, 57. The only part of the circulating capital 
of a locieiy, of which the maintenance can diminifh their neat re- 
venue, 428. Makes no part of the revenue of a fociety, 429*. 
The term money, in common acceptation, of an\biguous meaning, 
4'',0. The circulating money in fociety, no meafure of its reve- 
nue, 432. Paper money, 434. Theeffedl of paper on the circula- 
tion of caih, 436. Inquiry into the proportion the circulating money 
of any country bears to the annual produce circulated by it, 441* 
Paper c^n never exceed the value of the caih, of which it fnpplies 
the plr>ce, in any country, 448. The pernicious practice of railing 
money by ciiculation explained, 465. 

the true caufe of its exportation, ii« 17, Loans of, the 
pri< ciples of, analyfed, 33, Monied interelf, diftinguifhed fiom the 
landed and trading intcrefi, 35. Enquiry into the real caufes of 
the reduAion of intereft, 39. Money and vvealih fynonymous 
terms »n popular language, 139. And moveable goods compared, 
140. Tae accumulation of, iludied by the European nations, 142. 
T be mercantile arguments for liberty to export gold and liiver, 

The validity of thefe arguments examined, 145, Money and goods 
mutually the price of each other, 148. Over trading caufes com- 
plaints of thefcarcity of money, 152, Why more eafy to buy goods 
with money, than to buy money with goods, 155, Inquiry into 
the circulating quantity of, ii> Great Britain, 160. Effeit of ihc 
dilicoveiy of the Ame.iaan mines on the value of, 168. Money 
and wealth different things, 172. Bank money explained, 220. 
Set.' CoinSf Gold, and Sil^er^ 

in trade or manufactures, the tendency of, 1 . 92* Arc ene- 
mies to good m«7nagement, 229. 

tendency of making a monopoly of colony trade, ii. 430. 
Cooniries w hich havecolonits, obliged to lhare their advantages with 
• many 01 her countries, 462. The chief engine in the mercantile fyftcm, 
466. How monopolies derange the natural diitribution of the ftoclc 
of the fociety, 468. Are fupported by unjuft and cruel laws, 494* 

of a len.porary natuje, how far juftifiable, iii. 145* 

petual monopolies injurious to the people at large, 144, 

the inequalities in the predial tallie in that generality, how 
iii. 273, 

, reaions given by him for the high rates of intereft altnong 
all Mahf'metan nations, i. 146, 

examination of his idea of the caufe of lowering the rate 

of i‘ >creft of money, h. 59- 

^craliyy two diffetent fyflcms of, in every civilized fociety, iii. 202. 
The jrinc-pal points of difiin^lion between them, 203. The ties 
cf ol ligaiion in each fyftcm, 204. Why the morals of the common 
prople arc more regular in fectaries than under the 
church, 205. The cxcciTes of, how to be correded, 206. 
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Mifrellett M. his account of joint flock companies, defe^Hve, iii. 145; 

Mujit Mr. his iltoftration of the operation of money exported for com* 
mercial purpofes, ii. 143. 

why a part of the antient Grecian education, iii. 172. And 
dancing, great amofements among barbarous nations, 

N 

Rations, fomctimes driven to inhui^ian enftoms, by poverty, i. 2, The 
number of ufeful and productive labourers in, alwr^ys proportionea 
to the capital ftock on which they are employed, 3. The feveral' 
forts of iuduftry, feldom dealt impartially by, 4,' Maritime nations, 
why the firft improved, 28. 

how ruined by a negled of public occonomy, ii. 20* Evi- 
dences of the increafe of a national capital, 23. How the expences 
of individuals may increafe the national capitiil, 28. 

I^a^igation inland, a great means of improving a country in arts and 
indulby, i. 31. The advantag^es cf, 229. 

— . ■> may be faccefsfully managed by joint flock com- 

panies, iii. 147. 

adl of England, the principal difpofitions of, ii, 192. Mo- 
tives that dktared this law, 194. Its political and commercial ten- 
dency, 195, Its confcquences, fo fir as it sfFedled the colony trade 
with England, 409. Diminifhed the foreign trade with Europe, 411* 
Has kept up high profits in the Britilh trade, 41 3, Subje6U Britain 
to a di fad vantage in every branch of trade of which fhe has not the 
monopoly, 414. 

Juries diftinguifhed from luxuries, iii. 331, Operation of taxes 
on, ;33. Principal neceflaries taxed, 337. 

0 fl.ives, why not much employed in railing: corn in the Englifh 
colonies, ii. 89. Why moie numerous on fugar, than on tobacco 
plantations, 90. 

river, the caufe of the early improvement of agriculture and ma- 
nufadures in Egypt, 3X« 


O 

Oats^ bread made of, not fo fuitable to the human confutation, as that 
made of wheat, i. 251. 

Oeconomijis^ fe£l of, in France, their political tenets, iii. 4. 

Ontology^ the feience of, explained, iii. 167. 

Oxford, the profcfTorfhips there, iii. 153. 


Fttper money, the credit of, how eilablilhed, i. 434* The operation 
of paper money explained, 435. Its cfFett on the circulation of 
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Rent^ how raiTed and paid under feudal governmeot, it. 8* Prefent 
average proportion of, compared with the produce of the land, ihid* 

— of houfe-, dinin^iiiflied into two parts, ii», 280. DifFeren^e 

t veen rent of houfes, and rent of land, 284. Rem of a houie 
the heft of the tenant's circumllances, 2S5. 

Retainers^ ur.der the feudal 1*3. Item of government, deicribed, ii. 119, 
How the connexion between them and their lords was broken, 12^, 
Revenue, the original fources of, pointed out, i. 78, Of a country, 
of what it confills, 424. The neat rpvepue of a fociecy, dimit 
nilhed by fupporiing a circulating Hock of money, 428, Money 
no part of revenue, 429. Is not to be computed in money, but in 
what money will purchafe, 431. 

how produced, and h w appropriated, in the firft inftance, 

ii. 4. Pioduce of land, ///V. Produce of manufa^iures, Mult 
plways replace capital, The proportion between revenue and 

capital, regulates th * pn'portion between idlenefs and induftry, 12. 
Both the favings and the fpendiugs of, annually confumed, 14. Of 
every fociety, equal to the exchangeable value of the whole pro- 
duce of its induilry, 181. Of the cuftomg, increafed by draw- 
bucks, 259. 

•-r why government ought not to take the management of turnt^ikes, 

to deiive a levenue irom them, iii. 99, Public works of a local iia- 
tuie, always better maintained by proi incial revenues, chan by the ge- 
rierai revenue of the llate, 105. The abufes in provincial revenues, 
trifling, w hen compared with thofe in the revenue of a great empire, 
106, Tiie greater rhe revenue of the church, the fmaller mull be that 
of the (late, 234. The revenue of the flare ought to be railed propc-r- 
tiohahly from the whole fociety, 23 Local expences ought to be 
defra/cd by a local revenue, 2^9. Inquiry into the fources of public 
revenue, 241. C-f the republic of Hamburgh, 242, 24^'»« Whcr 
^her the government of Britain could undertake the management of 
the Bank to derive a revenue from it, 243, The Pofl office a mer- 
cancile projedl well calculated for being managed by government, 
princes not well qualified to improve their fortunes by trade, 
244, The Erglilh Hall ind:a company good traders before they 
bt'came fovercigns, but each characler now fpoils the o her, 24^*. 
Expedient of the government of rcnnfylvania to raife money, 246,' 
Rent of land, the moft permanent fund, 248. Feudal revenues, 
249. Great Britain, 25^, Revenue, from land proportioned, not 
to ilic rent, but 10 the pioduce, 2«;2. Reafons for felling the crowq 
lands, 2c; 3. An improved land-tax fqg^elled, 264. The nature 
isnd tffciT of tythes explained, 274. Why a revenue cannot 
raiffd in kind, 278, When railed in money, hew affected by dif*- 
ferent modes of valuatirr, •rA proportionable tax on houfes^ 

the befl tburce of revenue, 285. Remedies for the diminuticivof, 
;icccrdirjg to their caufc^, 354. Bideixe^s of farming out public 
revenues, 386. The diircixrit fouices of revenue in France, 389% 
u;w’ expended, in the rude flate of fociety, 394. 

Rfc , a very produ< 5 live article of culuvaaon, i, 248, Requires a foil 

unfit 
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unfit for railing any other kind of food, 249. Rice countries roort 
populous than corn countries* 321. 

Ricbest the chief enjoytnent of, confifis in the parade of, u 269. 

ioilances of the inattention mankinji pay to it, i, 165* 

Roadsf good, the public advantages of, i. 229. 

how to be made and maintained, iii. 9^, The maintenance 

of, why improper to be trufted to private iniereft, 97. General 
ft ate of, in France, 10^. In China, 103. 

Jiomans, why copper became the Itandard of value among them, i. 57,' 
'i'he extravagant prices paid by them for certain luxuiics for the 
table, accounted for, ^41. The value of ftlver higher among them 
than at the prefent time, 

the republic of, founded on a divifion of land among the 
citizens, ii. 344. ^I hc agrarian law only executed upon one or 
two occafions, 341;. How the citizens who had no land, fubfifted, 
iltW. Diftinftion between the Roman and Greek colonics, 3 ,6. 
The improvement of the former flower than that of the latter, 361. 
Orig in of the focial war, 452, The republic ruined by extending 
the privilege of Roman citizens to the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of It'dy, 4«;6, 

when contributions were firft raifed to maintain tbofe who went 
to the wars, iii* 49. Soldiers not adiiUn£l profeirion there, 5^, 
provementof the Roman armies by difcipline, 63, How that difcipline 
was loft, 64. The fall of the VVeftern empne, how cffe^led, 66. 
Remarks on the education of the ancient Romans, 172. Their moralt 
fuperior to thofe of the Greeks, 17 State of law and forms of juftice, 

176. The martial fpir t of the people, how fupported, i88. Great 
reduAions of the coin pradlifed by, at particular exigencies, 436. 
Rojuff modern, how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept alive, 
ill. 19^, The clergy of, one great fpiritual army dirpcrfed in dif- 
ferent quarters over Europe, 213. Their power during the feudal 
monkilh ages ftmilar to that of the tempoial barons, '^heir 

. power how reduced) 218, 

Rouen t why a town of great trade, ii. lo. 

Ruddimant Mr. remarks on his account of the antient price ©f wheat 
in Scotland, i. 287, 

RuJRa^ was civilized under Peter I, by a (landing army, iii. 68, 


S 

why no fenfiblc ineonvenicnce, felt by the great numbers 
banded at the dole of a war, ii. 204. 

account of foreign fait imported into Scotland, and of Scots fait 
delivered duty free, for the iifhery, ik Apfend, Is an objedl of 
heavy taxation every where, iii* 337. The colledion of the duty 
on, expenfive, 376, 

the lapd-tax how alTdled there, iii, 272. 
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Taille^ in Francs, the nature of that tax^ and its operation, explained^ 
ir, 96. iii, 305. 

^ulentsy natural, not fo various in difFerent men as is fuppoled, i. 23. 

Tartars^ their manner of condudling war, iii- 45. Their invafiona 
dreadful, 47. 

Ta vernitr, his account of the diamond mines of Golconda and Vifia- 
pour, i* 270. 

^axes, cue origin of, under the feudal government, ii. loi, 

the fources from whence they muft arife, iii, 255. Unequal 
taxe', 256. Ought to be clear and certain, Ought to be 

levied at the times molt convenient for paymen', 257. Ought to 
take as little as pollibie out of the pockets of the p ople, moie 
than is brought into the public tr.afury, How they may 

xniide more burdenibme to the people ih;iii bent ficial to the fove« 
reign, 1^2//. The land-tax cf Great Britain, 259. Lnnd-rax at 
Venice, 263. Improvements fuggtfted for a lynd c;!X, 264. Mode 
of aBefTing the land tax in PruHia, 270# 'i'ythes a very unequal 
tax, an i a difeouragement to improvement, 274, Opciaiion ol ux 
on home rent, payable by the tenant, 281. A proportionab e tex 
on houfes, the bell fourte of revenue, 285. How far the revenue 
from hock is a proper objed of taxation, 292. Whether interelt of 
money is pioper for taxation, 29 flow taxes are paid at H^m- 
bu;gb, 298. in Switzerland, 299. Taxes upon particular em- 
ployments, 5QI. Poll taxes, 309* Taxes, badges of liberty, 
Taxes upon the transfer of property, 312 Stamp duties, 310, 
On whom the feveral kinds of taxes p incipaMy fall, 317. 7 axes 

upon the wages of labour, 321. Capitations, 327, upon 

coniumiible commodities, 331. Upon necefTants, ^33. Upon 
luxuries, 334. Piincipal neceffaries taxed, 337. Abiufdities in 
taxation, 339. Different parts of Europe very highly taxed, 5^0, 
Two diTrcicnt methods of taxing confumable commodities, 341 i 
Sir Mattl.cvv Decker’s feheme of taxation confidered, $^2. Excife 
and culif)ms, 3.^5. Taxation foinetimcs not an inftrument of re^ 
venue but of niunopoly, 330. improvements of the cuftoms fug- 
gefted, 353. Taxes paid in the price of a commodity little adverted 
to, 374. On itixurks, rhe good and bad properties of, 
liad cfTedls of farnwng ti.em our, 2^6 How the finances of France 
might be reformed, 390. French and E‘>gblh fyftems of taxation 
compared, 391, New raxes always generate dlfcontenr, 419* How 
far the triiiliJ iyftem of tax^itioo might be applicable to all the dif* 
fiert nt provinces of the cn^pirc, 441. Such a plan might Ipeedily 
roe the natloual debt, 448. 

great importation and crnfunip ion cf that drug in Britain, i. 32c* 
w in univerfities, tendency of endowments to diminifh their ap- 
plication, iii* 152. The juriidkliohs to which they ^re fubjeft, 

little 
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little calculated to quicken their diligence, Arc frequently 

obliged to gain proteaion by fervility, 154. Defeas in their efla- 
blilhments, 156, Teachers among the antieiit Greeks and Romans, 
luperior to thofe of rnodern times. 179* Circumftances which draw 
good ones to, or drain them from the univerdties, 231. Their cm* 
ployment naturally renders them eminent in letters. 233. 

Tenures^ feudal, general obfervations on, ii. 7. Defcribed, 82. 
monki^. the complexion of, iii, i68. 
average rent of the mines of, in Cornwal, i. 264. Yield a 
greater profit to the proprietors than the filver mines of Peru, 265. 
Revulations under which tin mines are worked, 266. 

Tobacco^ the culture of. why reftrained in Europe, i. 245, Not fa 
pii»fitablc an article of cultivation in the Weft Indies as fugar. 246. 

•— — — the amount and courfe of the Britifti trade with, explained, 
ii. 68. The whole duty upon, drawn back on exportation, 254. 
Confequences of the exclufive trade Britain enjoys with Maryland 
and Virginia in this article. 407. 

Ya///, for paflage over roads, bridges, and navigable canals, the equity 
of, fhewn. iii. 95;. Upon carriages of luxury, ought to be higher 
thpn upon carriages of utility, g6. The management of turnpikes 
often an obje61 of juft complaint, 08. Why government ought not 
to have the management of turnpikes, 99, 371. 

and poundage, origin of thofe duties, iii. 346. 

Tontine in the Fiench finances, what, with the derivation of the name^ 
ill. 413. 

Toulou/e, falary paid to a counfellor or judge in the parliament of^ 
iu. 87. 

To^wnSi the places where iuduftry is moft profitably exerted, i. 194. 
The fpirit of combination prevalent among-manufadlurers, 195. 200. 

— according to what circumftances the general charadler of the 

inhabitants, as to indullry, is formed, ii. 10. The reciprocal na- 
ture of the trade between them and the country, explained, 73. 
Subfift on the furplus produce of the country, 75. How firft 
formed, 77, Are continual fairs, ibid. The original poverty and 
fervile ftaic of the inhabitants of, lOO, Their early exemptions and 
.privileges, how obtained, xoi. The inhabitants of, obt^in<"d li- 
berty much earlier than the occupiers of land in the counir/, loz. 
Oiigin of free burghs, ibid. Origin of corporations, 103. Why 
allowed to form militia, J07. How the increafeand riches of com- 
mercial towns contributed to the improvement of the countries to 
which they belonged, 117. 

Tradt^ double intereft deemed a reafbnable mercantile profit in, j. 14??, 

four general cbfTirs of, equally neceftary to, and dependent 

on, each other, ii. 46. Wholefale, three diiFerent forts of, 59. 
The different returns of home, and foreign trade, 61. The nature 
and operation of the carrying trade, examined, 64. The principles 
of foreign trade examined, 67. The trade between town and coun- 
try explained, 73, Original poverty and fcrvile ftate of the inha- 
bitants of towns, under teudal government, loo. Exemptions and 

privileges 
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Smuggling encouraged by high dutie?, iii. 350* Remedies againftt 
3{;4, The crime of, morally confidercd, 378, 

Society^ human, the firft pnnciples of, 21. 

Sdiiiers^ remarks on their motives for engaging in the military line, 

i. 167. Comparipjn between the land and fca fcrviccj ihid. 

— why no fenfiolc inconvenience felt by the difbanding of great 

numbers after a war is over, ii. 204, ' 

reafon of their hrft ferving for pay, iii* go. How they be- 
came a ditlinfl clafs of the people, 55, How diftmguilhed from 
the militia, 56* Alteration in their excrcife produced by the in- 
vention of firearms, 57. 

$rii company, amazing capital once enjoyed by, iii, 124. Mer- 
OSDtitc and Hock -j::>bbing projects of, 128. Affiento contrail, 129* 
Whale fiftiery, rlid. The capital of, turned into annuity flack, 
130, 407, 

$o*vereign and trader, inconfiftent chara^lers, >ii* 2 4ff. 

Sovereign, three duties only, neceflary for him to arend to, for fup* 
porting a fyflem of natural liberty, iii. 42. How he is to preterit 
the ibcieiy from* extemal violence* 44. 70, And the member? of 
it, frem the injuftice and opprelficMi of Siach other, 72. And to 
maintain public woik^ and irillitntions, 92* 

ain, one of the pooreft couniries in Europe, notwiihflanding its 
rich mints, I. 377, 

commerce has produced no confidetable manufaftures for 
diilant fale, and the greater part of the country remains uncMlfivated 

ii. 133. SpaniHi mode of ctlimaiing their American. difioi^erie-:, 140, 
The value of gold and iilver there, depreciated by laying a tax on 
the exportation of them, 271. Ai'/iculture and manufailuies there, 
difeouraged by the redundancy of geld and fiKer, 272, Natural 
coniequences that would rcfult from taking away this tax#* 273, 
The real and pretended motives of the couit of Caftilc for taking 
pofTeflion of the countries difeovered by Columbus, 3^2, I'he tax 
cn gold and filver, how reduced, 333. Gold, ihc bbjecl of &|] the 
enterprizes to the new world, 334. The colonics of. Id's populous 
than thofc of any other European nation, 363, AflTmted an ex^ 
clufive claim to all America, until the roifearnage of their invincible 
armada, gtt. Policy of the trade with the colonies, 377* The 
American f flablifhmenta of, effefted by private adventurers, who 
received little beyond permiihon from the government, 398. Loft 
its manci failures by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. The 
alcavaia tax there explained, 331. The ruin of the Spanifti manu* 
faOures attributed to ir, 382, 

^etulation^ a d ilin^l employment in imfjrovcd foclety, i. 16. 
lative mtxchatits deferibed, 17;. 

public performers on, paid for the contempt attending 

profifTibn, i. 165, 

political ufe of dramatic reprefentatiens, iii. 206, 

Stamp duties in England and Holland, remarks on, iiL 
tenants in Scotland, what, ii, 924 
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Oil, the proiits raiTed on, in mar.u failures, explained, i. 72* In trade* 
an increafe of, raifcs wages, and ditniniihes profit, 133. Mail be 
larger in a great town than in a country village, i 36, Ndtura^ con- 
fequenccs ot a deficiency of tlodc in new colonic ,, i^o. The pro- 
fits on* little afFedted by the eiifinefs or difficulty of learning a trade* 
156. But by the rifk, or difagreeablencfs of the bulinefs, 1 70# 
Stock employed for profit, fets into motion the greatcf part of ufcful 
labour, 396, No accumulation of, neceiTa’^y in the ruvde fia'.e of 
fociety, 407. The accumulation of, necefia y to the dtvifion of 
labour, 40S. Stock diilinguiihed into two parts, 411. The gene* 
ral (lock of a colhtry or focicCy, explained, 414. Houfes, rd//. 
Improved land, 416, Peifonal abilitit s, 417. Money and pro- 
vifions, Raw materials and manufridtuied goods, 4(8. Stock 

of individuals, ho v employed, 421. Is frcqucnily buried or con- 
cealed, in arbitrary countries, 422. 

the profits on decreafe, in roportion as the quantity increases, 

ii. 9. On what principles flock is lent and borrowed at mtercll, 33. 
That of every fociety divided among different employments, in me 
proportion moft agreeable to the public interell, by the private views 
of individuals, 466, yhe na:oral dillribuiion of, deranged by mo- 
nopolizing fyilems, 468, Every derangement of, injurious 10 the 
fociety, 470. 

mercantile, is barren and unprodinflive, according to the Ficnch 
agricultural Tyflem of political ce:onomy, iii. 8, How far the re-* 
venue from, is an objediol taxation, 292* A tax on, intended under 
the land-tax, 296. 

Stockings^ why cheaply manufa»Flared in Scotland, i. i8i. When firH 
introduced into England, 3S9. 

quarries, their value depends on fitua!! >iT, i. 294. 274. 

.preciou , of no ufe but (or ornamejit, and how the piicc of is 
regulated, i. 270. The moll abundant mines of, would add little 

* to ;he weal h of the world, 271, 

Subordination^ how introduced into fociety, iii. 74, Perfonal quali- 
ficacions, ibid. Age and fortune, 75. Birth, 77. B;nh and for- 
tune two great fources of perfonal diftindlion, 78. 

SubJtJy^ old, in the Engliih culloms, the drawbacks upon, ii. 255. 
Origin and import of the term, iii. 347. 

Su^ar, a very profitable article of culijva ion, 1.245. o- ^9* 

Drawbacks on the exportation of, from England, ii. 254. 

Might be cultivated by the drill plough, inilead of all hand laUmr 
by (laves, 394^ 

a proper fubjed for taxation, as an article fold at a monopof/ 

price, iii. 370. 

Sumptuary laws fureriluous rtfirair ts on tl e common people, ii. 27. 

Surinam, p-^cfcnt l^arc of the Dutch colony there, ii. 367. 

Swtz4rland, ellabrfhmenc cf the reformsti^m in Herne and Zurich, 

iii. 223. The clergy there z^aloui ajid induitriou?, 236. Taxej» 

how pid’d there, 299. 315. ^ ^ 

-Ih, 
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m lords their authority and Jorifdiflion as great before conqnefl, 
as thofe of the Normans were afterward, ii. 122« 

Schools^ parochial, obf rvations on, ill, 187. 

Scienci, is the great antidote to the potfon of enthuiiafm and fuper* 
ftition, iii. 206. 

Scipioj bis Spanifb militia, rendered fuperior to the Carthaginian mi- 
litia by difcfpline and fervic^, iii. 63* 

Sfctlafuff compajcd with England, as to the prices of labour and 
provifions, i, 1 !4« Remarks on the population of the Highlands, 
120. The market rate of intereft, higher thaliihe legal rate, 137* 
The fituation of cottagers there, deferibed, 179, Apprenticelhips 
and corporations, i8 :« The common people of, why neither fo 
ih-ong nor fo handfome as the fame clafs in England, 251, Caufe 
of the freqaent emigrations from, 297. Progrefs of agMCuIinre 
there before the union with England, 346, Preftnt obflrudions to 
better hufbandry, 348. The price of wool reduced by the union, 
369. Operation of the ieveral banking companies edabliihed there, 
442* Amount of the circulating money there before the onion, 
443. Amount of the preftnt circulating cafh, 444. Courfe of 
dealings in the Scots banks, DifHculties occafioned by chefb 

banks iEuing too much paper, 4^2# NecefTary caution for fome 
time obferved by the banks in giving credit to their cudomers, with 
the good effects of it, 456, The fcheme of drawing and redrawing 
adopted by traders, 463. Its pernicious tendency explained, 46 g. 
Hiftory of the Ayr bank, 471. Mr. Law’s fcheme to improve the 
country, 478* The prices of goods in, not altered by paper cur- 
rency, 490. Effed^ of the optional clauies in their notes, 492. 

caufe of the fpeedy eftablifhment of the reformation there, 
ill. 224. The diforders attending popular elections of the clergy 
there, orcahon the right of patronage to be ellablifhed, 228* 
Amount of the whole revenue of the clergy^ 235. 

, S^a iervice and military fervice by land, compared, i. 167. 

in religion, the more numerous, the better for fociety, iii* 2oo« 
Why they generally profels the aoilere fyftem of morality, 204. 

S/^love, the governing principle in the intercourfe of human fociety, 
1. 21. 

Sir*wints, menial, diflinguilhed from hired workmen, ii» i J‘ The 
various orders of men, who rank in the former dafs, in reference 
to their labours, 3. 

their labour unprodudive, iii. 22, 

Setfitwn^j of the poor, brief review of the Engliih laws relating 
to; i^ 212. The removals of the poor, a violation of oiatural 
liberty, 219. c, . . . 

^he law of. ought to^be repealed, ii. 205. 

, ^equently killed in opain/ for the fake of the ami tal< 

W, i. 361. ^ ^ 

fevere laws againtl the exportation of them and thakfv||9l,.ii. 494» 
ephirdsy war how fupporled by a nation of, iii. 4ij,n{ IneqrtaBiy of 
fortune among, the fource of great aathoficy, 77. 

mily 
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JTiily higlily honoured in nations of (hephcrds, yS» Inequality of 
fortune firll began to take place in the age of fhepherJs, 79, And 
introduced civil government, So* 

Sj^ef/ani/, how rents are eilimatcd and paid there, i. 224. 

manufacture* how transferied from Lucca to Venice, ii, 113. 
Silver^ the hrft Itandard coinage of the northern fubvertrrs of the 
man empire, i, 58- Its proportional value to gold, regulated by 
law, 59. * Is the meaftire of the value of gold, 60. Mint price of 
fitver tii England, 63. Inquhy into the difference between the 
mint and market prices of bullion, 64. How ro preferve the filver 
coin from being melted down for proht, 66. The mines of, in Eu- 
rope, why generally abandoned, 263. Evidences of the fma 11 prolfc 
they yield to proprietors in Peru, 264* Qualities for which this 
mcral is valued, 269. The moll abundant mines of, would add 
little to wealth of the world, 271. But the ihereafe in the quan- 
tity of, would depreciate its own value, 275. C.rcumftances that 
might CO unteraiSf this effedf, Hiflorical view of the vari^^tions 

in the value of, during the four laft centuries, 276* Remarks on 
its ri/e in value compared with corn, 282. Circumflanct s that have 
mifleci writers in reviewing the value of filver, 284, Corn the bell 
ftandard 'fm^ judging of the real value of iiK cr, 293. The price of, 
hOw afFcdfed by the iucreafe of quantity, 294. 7 he value of, funic 

by the diTcovtry of the American mines, 3C0. When the recJudlioa 
of its vali?^ from this cBufe, appears to have been compicated, 301* 
Tax paidTrOm the Peruvian mines to the king of Spain, 314* The 
value of filver kept up by an extenjlon of the market, 315. Is the 
inoft profitable commodity that can be fent to China, 323. TliC 
value of, hoW proportioned to that of gold, before and afrer the dlf- 
covery of the American mines, 330- . Tl)e quantity commonly in 
the nvarket i^n proportion to that of gold, probably greater than their 
relative values indicate, *I*he value of, probably riling, and 

why, 336. The opinion of a depreciation of its value, not well 
founded, 380. 

— the real value of, degraded by the bounty on the exportation of 

corn, ii,. 268. . ... t • j 

fund in the Britlfh finances, explained, iii, 410. is inadequate 
to the difcliarge of former debts, and almofi: whody applied tootlwfr 

pttrpofes, 418. Motives to tlie mifappliration of it, 419. 

Slaves, the labou of, dearer to their mailers, th that of ft cc men, i. 1 2 2. 

^ , under feudal lords, circum fiances of tlitir fitoation, ii. 87. 

Countries where ibis order of men fiiiJ remains, 88. VVby the fer- 
jyitc’ of flstves L piefcrred to that of free men, 89. Their labour 
why onprofit^ablc, 90. Caufes of the abolifiiiog oi ilaveiy through- 
out the greaterpart of ForopCj Receive irkcte protfftion from 

’ mngifiraib in aa arbirraty. goveramentj 'tlian in one tiiat ns 

free, 39 5 * 

* - -- ^5 the BntientGit'cians, lii# 36* 

no improvements ate to be expeded from ita m, 3*7 
‘ ,isi teD>f>ubg, -but generally a ruinous ca*ploymtnt,^i. 

2 
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]>nv}legfeft granted to them, loi/ Extenfion of commerce by 
nations felling their own raw produce for the bf 

bivilizedfoiintri(^t ili« Its falmary efFe£ls bn tte gbveiiiment 
manners of a country^ 1 19* Subverted the fendaf itothcHlty^ 

The independence ottradefmen and artifans^ explained, lay, 
capitals acquired hy, very pecaricus, nntil fome patt blis beeii re- 
alized by the cultivation and improvement of hnd, 156, Over 
trading, the caofe of complaints of the fcarcity of money, 152. 
The importatSon of gold and filver not the pnndpal blneht dciived 
from foreign trade, 167, EdicSt produced in trade and manorafluret 
by the difeoveryof America 169. And by the difeovery of a paiTage 
Ip the Eaft Ipdies round the Cape of Good Hop, 170, Error of 
commercial writers in eflimating national wealth by gold and fih^r, 
172, Inquiry into the caufe and ciiefl of rellraints upon trade, 173;, 
Individuals, by purfuing their own mterefl, unknowingly promote 
that of the public, ]8i» Legal regulations of trade, uniafe, 182, 
lletaliatory regulations between nations, 200. Meafurcs for laying 
trade Qpen, ought to be carried into execution flowly, 207, Policy 
of the reAraints on trade between France and Britain conhdered, 21 1* 
No certain criterion to determine on which tide the balance of trade 
between two countries turns, 212. Mott of the regulations of, 
founded on a zniltaken dodrinc of the balance of trade, 233. Is 
generally founded on narrow principles of policy, 243. Drawbacks 
of duties, 2C2« The dealer who employs his whole ttock in one 
jingle branch pf bunnefs, has an advantage of the fame kind with 
the workman who employs his whole labour on a Angle operation, 
502* Conlequences of drawing it from a number of imall channels 
fpto one great channel, 424, Colony trade, and the monopoly of 
that trade diftinguilhed, 429, The imerett of the confumcr con- 
Ittantly iacrificed to that of the producer, 515, 

rd/r, advantages attending ^ per fed freedom of, to landed nations, 
according to the prelent agricultural lyttem of political oeconomy in 
France, lii, 15, Ongin of foreign trade, i6* Coafeqoenccs of 
high duties and prohibicicnr, in landed nations, 17* 19. How trade 
augments the revenue of a country, 26, Nature of the trading 
tercourfe between the inhabitants of towns and thofe of the coun* 
try, 40. 

Tradis, caufe and cfFed of the reparation of, j, 9* Origin of, 22. 

^ duties explained, iii. 372. 

rg for education, fumroary view of the effedsof, iii, lyt* 

, why formerly accumulated by princes, ii, i66, 
trove, the term explained, i. 422. Why an important branch 
of revenp under t\\e antient feudal governments, iii. 
f*mrkiy company, ihort hittorical view of, iii, 1 1 3. 

vf, why an unequal tax. Hi. 274, The levying bfi agreat -dif- 
eppragement to improvements, 275, The Axing li ibbdns for» » 
"io the farmer, 279. \ 
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the term defined^ i. 42. 

Vediut Polihf his cruelty to his flaves checked by the Rom&n empetot 
Augullus, which could not have been done under the republican form 
of government, ii« 396. 

nic$^ origin of the filk manufa^lure in that city, ii, 113. Traded 
in Ealf India goods before the fca track round the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, 347. 

Nature of the land-tax in that republici iii. 263. 

Venifony the price of, in Britain, does not compenfate the expence of a 
deer park> i. 351. 

Vicejima haeredxtatum among the antient Romans, the hature of, ex- 
plained, iii* 312. 

Villages y how firft formed, 5 i. 77, 

Villenagey probable caufe of the wearing out of that tenure In Eu* 
rope, ii. 91. 

Vineyardy the raoft profitable part of agriculture, both among the an- 
tients and moderns, u 239. Great advantages derived ffom pe- 
culiarities of foil in, 242. 

XJni*oerJitiest the emoluments of the teachers in, how Far calculated to 
promote their diligence, iii. 152. The profefTors at Oxford have 
moiUy given up teachings 153. Thofe in France fubjeft to in- 
competent jurifdi^lions, 155. The pHvileges of graduates im-* 
properly obtained, ibid* Abufe of leftureftiips; 156. The dif- 
cipline of, feldom calculated for the benehc of the ftudents, 157, 
Arc, in England, more corrupted than the public fchools, 159. 
Original foundation of^ i6o. How Latin became an eflential ar- 
ticle in academical education, 161. How the Itudy of the Greek 
fanguagiewas introduced, 162, The three great branches of the 
Greek philofophy, 163. Are now divided into five branches, 166. 
The monktfh courfo of education in, i68. Have not been very 
ready to adopt improv^ements, 169, Are not well calculated ta 
prepare men for the world, 1 70, How filled with good profefTors, 
or drained of them, 231. Where the worft and bell profefTors 
generally tube met with, 232. See Colleges and Teachers. 

W 

Wages of labour, how fettled between mailers and workmen, i. 

The workmen generally obliged to comply with the terms of their 
employers, ico. The oppofition of workmen outrageous, and fel- 
dom focccrsful, 1 01. Circumftances which operate to ratfo wages, 
1 03. The extent of wages Htnited by the funds from which they 
arife, 104. Why higher in North America, than in England, icj. 
Are low in countries that are ilationary, I07. Not opprelfively low 
in Great Britaifi, m i • A diflinflion made here between the Wages 
in fummer and in winter, ibid* If fufficient in dear years, they mtl^l 
be ample in feafons of plenty, 1 1 2. Different rates of, in di^efent 
HI* LI places. 
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places, 113. Liber.1l wages encourage iudutliy and propagatioii, 
124* An advance of, neceHarily raifes the price of many com mo* 
diiief, 132. An average of, not cafily afcertained, 134* The 
operation of high wages and high profits compared, 149^ Gaafea 
of the variations of, in different employments, 152. Are generally 
higher in new, than in old trades, 176, 210. Legal regulations of, 
deftroy indullry and ingenuity, 220. • 

Wagts^ natural effect of a direft tax upon, iii. 322. 

WalptUf Sir Robert, his excife feheme defended, iii. 358. 

Wants of mankind, how fupplied through the operation of labour, 

33, How extended, in proportion to their fupply, i. 256. The 
far greater part of them fupplied from the produce of other men’s 
labour, 407. 

Wars^ foreign, the funds for the maintenance of, in the prefent cen- 
tury, have little dependence on the quantity of gold and filver in a 
nation, ii, 159. 

— How fljpported by a nation of hunters, iii. 44. By a nation of 

ihepherds, 4^. By a nation of huibandmen, 47. Men of military 
age, what proportion they bear to the whole fociety, 48* Feudal 
Har5, how fupported, 49. Caufes which in the advanced ftate of 
fociety, rendered it impoifible for thofe who took the field, to main* 
tain tbemfelves, 50. How the art of war became a dillinfl profeffion, 
53* Diilinilion between the militia and regular forces, 56. Al- 
teration in the art of war produced by the invention of fire-arms, 57, 
70. Importance of difeipline, 59. Macedonian army, 6i. Car- 
thaginian army, 62. Roman army, 63. Feudal armies, 66* A 
well-regulated (landing army, the only defence of a civilized coun- 
try, and the only means for fpeedily civilizing a barbarous country, 
6^. The want of parfimony during peace, impofes on dates the 
nccefiity of contra^ling debts to carry on war, 399, 416. Why 
war is agreeable to thofe who live (ecure from the immediate cala- 
mhics of it, 417* Advantages' of raifing the fupplies for, within 
the vear, 427. 

Watch movements, great reduflion in the prices of, owing to me- 
chanical improvements, i. 38 

Wealth and money, fynonymous terms, in popular language, ii« 139 
172. Spanilh and Tartarian edimate of, compared, 140. 

The great authority conferred by the pofTeflion of, iii. 75. 

Wea*ver$t the profits of,- why necedarily greater than thofe of fpiiiners 
i. 77 * 

Indies^ difcovered by Columbus, ii. 349. How they obtained 
this name, ibid. The original native produdlions of, 350. The 
third of gold the. objcfl of all the Spanilh enterprizes there, 354* 
And of tliofe of every other European nation, 357. The remote- 
uefs of, greatly in favour of the European colonies there, 362. The 
fugar colonies of France better governed than thofe of Britain 394. 

Wheat. See Cora. 

Windonst tax in Briuin, how rated, iii* 290* Tends to reduce houle- 

. rent, 292* 

4 


Wind* 
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T market, chrotiological table of the prices of corn at, 405, 
Vwr, the cheapnefs of, would be a caufe of ibhriety, ii* 242, The 
carrying trade in, encouraged by Englilh Itatutes, 2:;^. 

Wy, the price of, rifes, in proportion as a counir.y is cultivated, L 
259^ The growth of young trees prevented by caule, 260* When 
the planting of trees becomes a proJitable employmenr, 

W, the p’oduce of rude countries, commonly carried to a didant 
market, i, 360. The price of, in Engbnd, has fallen confiderably 
fmee the time of Edward 111 . 363* Caules of this diminution in 
price, 364, The price of, confiderably reduced in Scotland, by the 
union with England, 369. 

— - Severity of the laws againft the exportation of, ii, 495, Re- 
flraints upon the inland commerce of, 497, Reilraints upon the 
coafting trade of, 498. Pleas on which tiiefe reftraints are founded, 
499. The price of wool depre/Ied by thefc regulations, 500, The 
exportation of, ought to be allowed, Aibjedl to a duty, 504. 

cloth, the prefent prices of, compared with thofe at the clofe 
of the fifteenth, century, i. 386, Three mechanical improvements 
introduced in the manufadiure of, 389, 
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